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PREFACE. 


In the summer of 1910 the Prussian Board of Education provided me with 
the means to undertake a journey to the Northern Sudan. My object was to 
make linguistic studies. During my stay in the Sudan the material for this work 
was collected. My studies in the Shilluk language and people are due to a 
request made to me by the Reverend C. R. Watson D. D., of Philadelphia Pa., 
Corresponding Secretary of the Mission of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America. Mr. Watson, having heard of my intended journey to Egypt 
and the Sudan, asked me to visit the United Presbyterian Church's Mission 
on the Sobat, and to study the language of that district which lies within the 
sphere of their activity. By supplying the necessary funds for this part of the 
journey and for my stay in the Sudan, I was enabled to carry out this propo- 
sition, which was at the same time of importance for my linguistic studies. 

I left for the Sudan at the beginning of August 1910, where I staid in 
Khartum and on the Sobat till the middle of November. 

The results of my work obtained during this comparatively short time would 
not have been possible had it not been for the extremely active and kind 
support rendered me everywhere in the Sudan by the American missionaries. 
Not only was I able to profit by their kind hospitality, but they also most 
generously placed at my disposal their extensive knowledge ofthe country, 
people and language. I owe my practical introduction to the language to Dr. 
Thomas A. Lambie, medical missionary at Khartum, in whose house I was 
privileged to stay for over a month. In addition to the contributions signed 
by him he also supplied me with several native texts from his collection which 
will be found incorporated in this book. 

The missionaries on Doleib Hill, Mr. C. B. Guthrie and the Reverend D. 
S. Oyler also helped me on all possible occasions; above all they introduced 
me to the Shilluks and put me into touch with those natives who were necess- 
ary and useful to me in my researches. Both these gentlemen and the Reverend 
E. MeCreery and Mr. R. W. Tidrick have supplied me with very valuable 
information in answer to questions addressed to them since my return to Ger- 
many, some of which appears as signed contributions. Part of it has been 
included in the introduction. During the winter of 1911 I had the pleasure of 
receiving the Reverend MeCreery while he was in Berlin, and thus had an 
opportunity of discussing grammatical questions with him. 

I must express my sincere thanks to all those who have assisted me in their 
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cooperation and by plaeing the necessary funds at my disposal, whieh enabled 
me to complete this work. : 

Lam indebted to the Arthington Trustees, who by their financial support 
made the printing of this book possible. 

My gratitude is also due to Mr. L. Hamilton of the Oriental College, Berlin, 
who has read and corrected the English text. 

The Reverend C. R. Watson was kind enough to read and correct that part 
of the work which relates to Folklore. 

Berlin, August 1912. DIEDRICH WESTERMANN. 
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L DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY 
AND ITS PEOPLE. 


The inhabitants are called: dchéld, "a Shilluk", plural wate chôl, "children 
of Shilluk“, "Shilluks* ; the country is called fòtè chôl "country of the Shilluks.“ 
The word chol perhaps means ” black“, vide below. A second name of the people 
is okano, "descendants of kano,“ this name is connected with Nyikang, the 
national hero of the Shilluks. The name ”Shilluk“ (singular Shilkawi) is given 
to them by the Arabs, and has now become their common designation; it is 
of course derived from ocholo. Other appellations, which are in use among the 
neighbours of the Shilluks, vide page 44. 

The Shilluk country is situated on the western banks of the White Nile, from 
Kaka to Lake No, that is from about 1095' to 995" northern latitude, a 
length of nearly 350 km, and a width of 5 to 6 hours. Near the mouth of the 
Sobat (Bahr El Asraf, "Yellow River“) a number of Shilluks live on the 
eastern shore of the White Nile, on both sides of the lower Sobat, chiefly on 
its northern bank. They extend about 35 miles up the Sobat, the last Shilluk 
village up river being Nagdyeb. There is also a group of Shilluk settlements 
at Shakwa El Shilkawi (— Shilluk), near Bahr El Zeraf, on the right bank of 
the Nile, and on Khor Atar, south of Tonga (Tuno). North of Kaka the first 
Shilluk settlements are found on Aba Island, on the north- and south-end of 
which there is a small Shilluk village each. Near Masran Island there is also 
a Shilluk village on the right bank of the Nile. Again single settlements are met 
with on Masran Island, Wad Dakona Island, and on the north-end of the Gezira 
Wad Beiker. 

The Shilluks themselves designate the extension of their country by naming 
the most northern and the most southern village and district of their Kingdom, 
viz. Mwomo and Tonga (Mwomo, Tino), which term corresponds exactly to the 
expression of the ancient Hebrews: from Dan unto Bersheba. 

In former times the country of the Shilluks seems to have been larger than 
it is now. According to older reports it not only extended farther northwards. 
whence they were driven back by Arab tribes, but they are also said to have, 
in the 17 th century, inhabited both sides of the White Nile south of Kawa; 
Kawa is situated a little south of El Dueim; so, provided this report is right, 
they owned at that time a trait of territory nearly three times as great as that 
they inhabit to-day. 

From January to April the climate of the country is dry and warm. April is 
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the hottest month of the year. June to September constitutes the rainy season, 
and from October to December the larger part of the country is flooded with 
water, but the marshes and smaller Khors ! all dry up by April. From November 
to April the climate is not unhealthy for Europeans.. During the wet season 
mosquitoes are numerous. Malaria and black water fever are the diseases most 
dangerous to white people. 

The country is à plain with only inconsiderable elevations, on E the vill- SOIL 
ages of the natives are built. The soil is black and fertile near the river and the 
khors, back from the water courses it is in most places poorer, sometimes 
sandy. 

The chief vegetation is high grass, interspersed with shrubs. A light forest of VEGETATION 
acacia trees is found mainly along the Nile. The acacia is the chief represen- 
tative of the tree-flora: heglig (Balanites aegyptiaca), sont-acacia (Acacia ara- 
bica), Talh (Acacia Seyal), different kinds of gum-acacias, etc. A characteristic 
feature of the landscape are groups of deleib- and dom-palms (Borassus fla- 
bellifer and Hyphaena Thebaica) ; a beautiful tree is the mahogany tree (Khaya 
senegalensis) ; it is most useful as timber, but seems to be rather rare in the 
Shilluk country; other notable trees are: different kinds of Ficus (Sycomore 
fig), the ardeib tree (Tamarindus indicus), nabag (a fruit tree) etc. The vege- 
tation on the river is most luxuriant. Though this is not the region of the sudd, 
yet the river is at most times largely covered with single plants and swimming 
islands, formed of papyrus, ambach (Herminiera Elaphroxylon). several kinds 
of reeds, lotus, Umm Suf (Vossia procera), Potamogeton, Ottelia, and many 
others. The floating vegetation often serves birds for a fishing place. Trees are 
much hampered in their growth by the fires which the natives light while the 
grass is dry; the reason for burning the grass is to hunt up game, and to get 
the ground cleared for cultivation. 

The country being thickly populated, game is not very numerous. But at ANIMALS 
some distance from the settlements large animals are still frequent, chiefly near 
the river towards Lake No; the neighbourhood of Kaka and north of it are also 
rich in game. Elephants, giraffes, buffaloes are met with, though not very 
frequently; antelopes and gazelles abound: bushbuck (Tragelaphus scriptus), 
reedbuck (Cervicapra bohor), white-eared cob (Cobus leucotis), ariel (Gazella 
soemmeringi), dorcas (G. dorcas), isabelline gazelle (Q. isabella), oryx, waterbuck 
(Cobus defassa), Mrs. Gray’s waterbuck (Cobus maria), gazella rubifrons, 
roan antelope (Hippotragus equinus bakeri), harteheest (Bubalis jacksoni), 
tiang or Bastard Hartebeest (Damaliscus tiang), Oribi antelope (Ourebia) etc. 
Of the carnivorous family the most notable are: lion, leopard, jackal, hyena, 
fox, Zorilla (a little black-and-white animal resembling the American skunk), 


* Khor (Arab) = water course drying up in the rainless season. 
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ichneumon (mangouste). The natives also hunt the hare, porcupine, ground- 
squirrel, rat, and hedgehog. The rivers and khors, and chiefly their sidearms, 
are populated by crocodiles, hippos, and numerous fish, some of which weigh 
up to lbs. 200. The birds are mainly riverain: cranes, storks, herons, egrets, fish- 
eagles, marabous, pelicans, ibises, ducks, geese; the guinea-fowl is very com- 
mon; numberless swarms of dura-birds (Pyromelana franciscana) are a great 
nuisance to the farmer; besides them quails, pigeons, turtle-doves, hawks, 
crows, swallows, owls, and starlings are frequent. Of snakes the largest ist 
python; of poisonous species the puff-adder and some others occur; harmless 
snakes are numerous. 

The population amounts to about 60000 souls,! who live in a little more 
than 1200 villages, and 10000 "domiciles*, each of which consists of three 
to five huts. Accordingly the average number of people living in a village is 50, 
and one domicile is inhabited by about six persons. The largest village is 
Atwadoi in a district of the same name north of Kodok; it consists (1903) of 
120 domiciles. The villages generally lie in the belt between the swamp of the 
Nile-bank and the forest. There are, however, eight groups of villages 12—22 
miles inland, away from the river. The country is, for its size, and considering 
the fact that only in the higher parts settlements are possible, thickly populated. 
"Right away from Kaka to Lake No is a continous string of villages lying about 
a mile from the river. There are only two points in the whole of this distance, 
at which the interval between villages exceeds two miles, and these are the 
points where grazing is bad, between Akurwar and Nun, and between Nielwag 
and Nyagwado.“ A. E. S., p. 193. 

Aecording to Schweinfurth, the population was much larger formerly. In 
1871, when the Egyptians had conquered the country, a census was taken; the 
villages on the left bank of the Nile were almost exactly 3000. The inhabitants 
of this part numbered one million, each village consisting of 45—200 huts, & 
hut comprising four persons. No part of Africa, not even of the world, is so 
densely populated. "The whole western Nile bank, as far as the boundaries of 
the country reach, is like one single village, whose parts are separated by a 
distanee of only 500 to 1000 steps. The hut-clusters are built in an astonishing 
regularity, and are so crowded together that from a distance they look like a 
cluster of mushrooms.“ 

The statement of a population of more than one million is probably too high; 
the Shilluks have doubtlessly suffered cruelly from wars and raids, but in spite 
of this a decrease from one million to 60000 within a time of forty years is 
hardly thinkable. | 

Since the time the people live under the peace of Anglo-Egyptian rule, they 


' This is the number of the White Nile and Sobat Shilluks only; if all the Shilluk speaking people 
are included, the population will amount to several hundreds of thousands. 
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are increasing in numbers. The average number of children reared in one family 
may be from three to four. The number of children born by ono woman is not 
low; women with ten children are no exception. But as a rule no more than 
three or four children grow up to maturity in one family, the rest dying from 
want of reasonable nursing. If in course of time the natives are taught to take 
better care of their children, the population will no doubt strongly increase. 
A cause of the low birth rate in many families is the fact that a man is not 
supposed to have intercourse with his wife while a baby is nursing, that is, till 
the baby is from two to two and a half years old. They consider it a great 
shame for a woman to become pregnant before this time has elapsed. If such 
a case happens, they generally will say that the woman has committed adul- 
tery. 

The Shilluks are tall in figure, the average height of the men being nearly 
1.80 m.! They are generally lean, rather narrow in the shoulders, and have but 
thin ealves; their arms and legs are long, especially the legs below the knees 
and the forearms; hands and feet are small. A characteristic posture of the 
Shilluk man is to stand on one leg, and bending the other, press the sole of 
his foot against the inner surface of the knee, while one hand holds a spear 
stuck into the ground; he will stand thus for hours, looking admiringly at his 
cattle. They are very clever in running and jumping, and are capable of 
sustaining considerable fatigue. 

Their skin is dark, almost black; albinoes seem to be rare. The physical 
appearance of the Shilluks is not that of pure negroes, they might rather be 
called negroids, in spite of their dark colour. Most of them have a fierce, some- 
times a proud, haughty look. The cheek-bones and lips are protruding, but not 
excessively; the nose is flat, but high noses are not infrequent. Young people 
of both sexes are finely built, while in old age they generally become very thin 
and bony. Their gait is erect and elastic. 

What makes the Shilluks look most ugly and almost frightful in the eyes of 
a newcomer, is their habit of smearing the whole body. While the lower part is 
covered with ashes, the breast and head are painted with red earth or with 
chalk, or, if they can afford it, with oil or butter. Sometimes the whole body is 
painted white or red, and lines or figures are drawn across the face. 

Like most Nilotic negroes the Shilluk remove the lower incisors; this is done 
in early childhood; its omission would, in the belief of the natives, cause sick- 
ness; for instance, a case occurred where the teeth were taken out to cure sore 
eyes; a woman who had just had them removed from her child, said that un- 
less they were taken out, her child would undoubtedly be deformed in some 
way, when it grew to maturity. Another explanation for extracting the theeth 
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is, that this will keep them from using abusive language. — Some natives say, 
members of the royal family do not remove the incisors; but of this I am not 
sure. 

The tribal marks of the Shilluks, women as well as men, are from three 
to five rows of dots across the forehead. The regular instrument for tattoeing 
these dots into the skin is a crude iron similar in shape to our scalpel. But not 
infrequently individuals are met with who have not these marks. Sometimes 
women have from one to three rows of small scars across their foreheads. These 
are in most or all cases simply caused by wearing bands of buttons drawn 
tightly across the forehead. Tattoeings on other parts of the body are seldom. 

The women wear either no or only short hair on the head; they shave their 
heads with a razor consisting of a straight piece of thin iron, whose edge is 
sharpened, or with a short piece of iron with one side beaten out to a thin edge. 
But lacking a razor they use almost any metal instrument they can get hold 
of for this purpose. Both sexes scrupulously remove any hair on the body by 
pulling it out with a kind of pincers; the men even pull out their beard and 
eyelashes. — They do not circumcise. 

The men, chiefly youths, indulge in elaborate hair-dresses of varied forms. 
Such hair-dressing takes several hours to arrange, and has to last for weeks, 
the natural occassion for renewing it being a village-dance, where everyone 
wants to appear at his best; in dressing it, the hair is first loosened with a stick, 
which serves at the same time for scratching the head. Then it is twisted and 
brought into the right form by means of a mixture of gum, mud, and sometimes 
cow-dung; from time to time oil or butter is poured on it. In order not to spoil 
the hair-dressings while sleeping, the neck is supported by neck - supports. 
Sometimes the hair is bleached either yellowish-red or grey. Bleached hair is 
generally not twisted or dressed, but is left standing out in all directions "like 
the feathers of a fighting cock.“ Bleaching is done by smearing a thick plaster 
of ashes, chalk and cow-dung on the hair and leaving it there for about two 
orthree weeks. Another mode of bleaching is to rub the plaster wellinto the hair, 
then gathering it up from the back, and bringing it forward, forming it into the 
shape of a horn. While in this state, they must be very careful not to break it, 
lest the hair is broken off. The same result is obtained by washing the hair 
continually with cow-urine. These processes take the kink as well as the colour 
out of the hair. This bleached bristle-like hair together with their tall, thin 
body covered with ashes or brick.dust, and the want of eyolashes sometimes 
gives the people, in the eyes of one who has never seen them before, a rather 
frightful appearance. Bovs wear their hair in little knobs, formed with red earth 
and fat. Cowrie-shells, in strings or single, are often twisted into the hair, and 
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youg men are very fond of adorning their hair with ostrich or other fine 
feathers. 

The men and generally also unmarried girls go naked. In recent times many 
men wear a cotton cloth, which is knotted on the left shoulder, and slung round 
the right hip; chiefly people living near the mission have partly adopted this 
clothing; the desire to possess such a cotton-cloth is a stimulus for many 
a Shilluk to work for a few days or weeks in the mission-compound; the number 
of those who do so is apparently increasing. Animal-skins are generally not 
worn by men as an every-day dress. Women, and sometimes girls are dressed 
in cow, calf, or antelope skins, which are either wrapped round the body, or 
hung over the shoulder. 

[The full dress of a woman is described by Mrs. Giffen in "The Egyptian 
Sudan“ as follows: First of all there is a small apron. This is a piece of 
coarse cloth — originally white — about two feet long and eighteen inches 
wide. It is made of two thicknesses, and it is tied by strings fastened to 
two corners around the waist, but just below the abdomen, and falls 
down to the knees. 

Then there are two skins, of sheep, goat, calf, gazelle or whatever it may 
be, tanned with the hair on, and worn with the hair side out. One of 
these is tied around the waist, using one foreleg and one hindleg of the 
skin for strings to tie with. The tail and the other two legs — or the skin 
of them — dangle and flap around the legs as ornaments. Indeed these 
are sometimes ornamented with beads, brass or iron rings. This skin is 
tied in front so as to show the white apron underneath. 

The other skin is worn on the upper part of the body. The fore and 
hind legs on one side are fastened together at their very tips; this is then 
slipped over the head, the legs of the skin thus tied together resting on 
the right shoulder, and the other side passing under the left arm. This 
is the full dress of a woman. Of course in addition to this they may 
wear as many beads and other ornaments as they can afford; strings of 
beads around the waist, neck, and arms, and armlets, of brass; some- 
times as many as ten or twelve brass or iron rings, weighing several 
pounds, and extending from the hand half way to the elbow. These are 
not loose, but drawn tight to the flesh, and each made fast by the black- 
smith. Similar rings of iron are often worn by the elder women on the 
ankle. These are very heavy and produce great knots in the flesh. 

The little girls wear the apron only, and when a little older, put on the 
shoulder skin, and when full grown wear the skin about the waist. | 

When meeting for a dance both sexes are richly dressed. While present at 
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a great dance. I have noted the ornaments and clothings worn by the young 
men and girls on the occasion. They are a) for the men: above the ankles a 
strip of sheep or goat skin with the hair on it outside; the same just below the 
knee; above it are the knee-bells, a number of metal bells each consisting in 
a hollow, oblong piece of iron, in which a small iron ball moves, thus producing 
a rattling noise; about the loins there is a skin of leopard, gepard, wild cat, or 
jackal, suspended on a eight to twelve-fold girdle of ostrich egg shells; the 
girdle may also consist of European beads; on the wrist a bracelet of brass or 
iron, above the elbow an ivory ring, above it a six- to eight-fold ring of ambach; 
about the neck they wear one or more necklaces of beads; on the head orna- 
ments of horse-tail or other long hair, and ostrich feathers; round the forehead 
strips of red or white bristles are fastened; each man holds two lances, two clubs, 
one club-shield, the lances generally being adorned with ostrich-plumes ; some- 
times the skin-cloth round the waist is adorned with bells or iron chains. Face, 
arms, and the upper part of the body are smeared with red earth, over wich 
melted butter is poured and stripes of ashes are drawn. Several, if not all, of 
the dancers carry a dancing-stick, a long stick, bent at its upper end like the 
handle of a walking stick, and covered with brass or some other metal, b) The 
girls present the following appearance: above the ankles a bundle of heavy 
iron rings, on the loins a large antelope- or more frequently calf-skin sus- 
pended by a bundle of ostrich egg shell chains; round the neck and hanging 
down on the breasts a large bundle of blue or green beads; on the wrists 
bracelets of beads; round the forehead a string of beads; the hair is sometimes 
dressed on the occasion; in the hair an ostrich or some other good feather is 
stuck, in one or two cases I saw even flowers instead of a feather; the girls are 
not painted, only anointed with oil. 

The most characteristic adornments of the men are thick, heavy bracelets 
and armlets of iron, brass, ivory, twisted ambach, tree-bark, and cowrie shells. 
A wreath consisting of a strip of skin with the hair on the outside is laid round 
the head. Rings of metal, ambach, cowrie or bark are worn above the ankle. 
Women and girls also wear armlets, but not ivory ones. The legs below the 
knee are loaded with heavy metal rings. Men as well as women, but chiefly 
the latter, pierce their ears at the top, and wear rings of brass or iron in them; 
sometimes merely a piece of metal or a stick is fastened in them. Both sexes 
wear strings of ostrich egg shells about the loins; besides these chains of cowries, 
of river shells, of leather, and of varied beads are frequent. Many grown-up 
men and youths wear a necklace of a peculiar kind of small, well-shaped, and 
marble-like stones, which have about the size of a pigeon-egg; they are very 
much valued, and the natives always ask an ox in exchange for them. These 
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stones are collected by the Arabs of Kordofan about the numerous mountains 
there. The amount of labour required to work them into the proper shape 
accounts for their high value, as well as their scarcity among the Shilluks. 

A Shilluk man hardly leaves his home without carrying a spear or two, and 
a club. They have two kinds of spears, one whose blade has the form of a 
laurel-leaf, another with a cylindric blade, ending in a sharp point, the surface 
being either smooth or barbed. The shafts are of common wood without any 
ornaments. The spears often have a tuft of short ostrich feathers or of wool, near 
the butt. The cylindrical (round) spears are used not only as arms, but also 
in fishing. Besides the spears, they have two species of clubs, at least one of 
which a man always carries with him. One is simply a thick stick about one 
meter long, and heavy at one end. The other is about two feet and a half long, 
made in one solid piece of hard, heavy wood, with a big round knob at 
one end. ' 

The Shilluks are a haughty, proud people. They are much inclined to consider 
themselves and everything belonging to them as superior to the strangers, 
including the white men. "The things of the Shilluks are good, and the things 
of the strangers are bad“, is a common saying among them. They do not in 
any way want the foreigners and their mode of life. This strong disinclination 
is not only due to their innate character, but also to the evil experiences they 
have had with Arabs, Turks, Abyssinians, the Dervishes etc. 

The well-founded feeling of suspicion and even of contempt for white people 
will grow less intensive or may disappear altogether in consequence of the 
peaceful intercourse they now have with the representatives of the white race. 
In conversing with a white man they at the best treat him as their equal, but 
hardly ever as their superior. It requires therefore considerable tact to deal 
with them. Once having gained confidence they are frank, open-minded, and 
always ready for a joke, but they are also quickly offended. 

As warriors the Shilluks are brave; they make excellent soldiers in colonial 
troops, and are renowned as the best soldiers in the Sudan; generally they be- 
come really attached to their leaders, whether white or black. 

Working for the white man is done only in times of dearth, when no food is 
obtainable in other ways. But in spite of this difficulty the mission has, during the 
last few years, had remarkable results in educating the natives to regular voluntary 
work. — If one sees a Shilluk standig for an hour or longer almost without ever 
moving, except now and then scratching his head or chewing his tooth-stick, 
or if one meets them lying in the ashes of the village place for hours together, 
one might believe them to be an extremely lazy people. But this would be 
only partly right. Indeed during the dry season they have not much work 
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to do except hunting, fishing, building or repairing the houses, or practising 
some craft: their chief occupation in this time is idling about, seeing friends, 
dancing, etc. But in the rainy season all people, including women and children, 
are engaged in farm-work; during these months they are really hard-working. 

To give an opinion on the mental abilities of the natives would require a long 
and intimate acquaintance with them. From my personal experiences I can only 
say that I feel an admiration for the few men who have been working with me 
during my studies. They were never tired in giving explanations, in procuring 
folklore and helping me to acquire a thorough knowledge of the language. 
Whenever their store of tales was exhausted, they used to go to their families in the 
evening to get new informations; historical reports being provided by old men, 
chiefly from those belonging to the royal family, while for stories, riddles, etc. 
women were the best source. Though we were at work day after day, which 
meant for them a considerable and quite unaccustomed mental exertion, they 
never showed any unwillingness, but were really interested in the work. I con- 
sider them an intelligent, quick-witted people. This is confirmed by their folk- 
lore. They have a decided sense and predilection for historical traditions, being 
the only black people of the Eastern Sudan who are able to trace back their 
own history for centuries. The fact that they have had, up to the European 
occupation of the country, a kingdom with a well-ordered provincial government, 
shows no doubt certain political capabilities. 


II. OCCUPATIONS. 


Vide page 96 and 97. 

The homestead is surrounded by a fence of dura-stalks. The villages are 
built in a circle, the open space in the centre containing sometimes a meeting- 
house for the men, and a small, narrow hut which is dedicated to Nyikang or 
some other ancient king. 

Vide page 99. 

The favourite occupation of the Shilluks is cattle-breeding; cattle mean 
wealth and a social position, while the cultivation of the ground is merely the 
means of procuring daily food. Besides cattle goats and sheep are kept. The 
number of cattle has in earlier times undoubtedly been much larger than it is 
to-day, the desire of robbing cattle being one of the chief reasons for the raids 
of Arabs, Turks, and other enemies. The cattle census of 1903 showed 12173 
head of cattle and 63 473 sheep and goats, which is very little compared with 
that of the Dinkas. But the number of cattle is increasing now. 

The cattle are of the zebu race, with a hump behind the neck; they are tall. 
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with rather long legs, a slender body, and large horns. The horns, while young, 
are dressed into most manifold strange forms, this being the business of a par- 
ticular craftsman, the "dresser of horns“, Sometimes in a large herd one sces 
hardly any cattle with the horns in their natural shape. An illustration of how 
cattle are cherished and almost regarded as personal beings is the fact that they 
haveabout40 differentnamesforcattle, according to theircolour, the configuration 
or size of the horns, etc. Vide page 107. — Domestic animals are not butcher- 
ed, except when sick or exceedingly old. Oxen and goats are killed on festal 
occasions, such as funeral or marriage meals, or as sacrifices to Nyikang and Jwok. 
Neither do they sell cattle; for a stranger it is practically impossible to purchase 
a cow or an ox. The price of a cow is about £ 5; an ox is half the value of a 
cow which has calved; a young heifer has double the value of a cow. — Slaying 
a cow is done by stabbing it with a spear in the nape, so that the aorta is 
pierced. The blood is collected and cooked as food. 

The cows are milked morning and evening, usually by boys, sometimes also 
by old men, but not by women, the latter having nothing to do with cattle. The 
quantity of milk obtained is but poor. À gourd is the usual milk vessel. These are 
. washed with cow-urine, which gives the milk an unpleasant flavour. They also 
wash their hands in cow-urine; but they do not mix the milk with it, as is the 
custom with Dinkas and Nuers. 

Each village possesses a common cow-shed, but into it the herd is put at 
night during the rainy season only, when the mosquitoes are very bad. The 
rest of the year they are kraaled in the open yard, where they are tied with 
ropes to short pegs driven into the ground. This cattle-court is a semi-circular 
enclosure; at the entrance to it there 1s a small circular place built of corn 
stalks and covered with ashes, in which the young men who watch the herd 
sleep. A fire of dried cow dung is kept smouldering all night in this place. Sick 
cattle are nursed in the cow-shed during the daytime, to keep them out of the 
sun and away from food, but not in the night, unless it is the season when all 
the cattle are housed. Many cattle die every year, from intestinal worms and 
other diseases. A considerable number of cows are barren. 

The cattle are herded by young men and boys. As soon as the dew has dried off 
the grass, the herd is driven into the pasture. During the dry season, when 
grass is getting rare, the herds migrate into the lower and swampy parts of 
the country, where the grass is still flourishing; the Shilluks along the White 
Nile cross over to the east bank; likewise the cattle of the Sobat Shilluks 
descend to the lagoons south of the Sobat. So in both cases they have to cross 
the rivers, which is, on account of the many crocodiles living in them, not 
undangerous, and is therefore done with much care and accompanied by 
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weighty ceremonies, in order to keep the crocodiles away; this forms an im- 
portant part ofthe duties of the witch-doctor; vide page 172. All the youths and 
boys overten years accompany the herds, leaving their homes for several weeks 
or even months, and enjoying the free life in temporary huts. When after the 
first rains the new grass springs up, they return homo. The struggle for the 
best pasture grounds very often becomes the cause of bitter quarrels, and has 
in the past not unfrequently led to tribal wars. 

The Shilluk goats have rather high legs, they almost unvariably look thin 
and not well fed; their colour is mostly grey, but black ones too are not un- 
frequent. The sheep have no wool, but hair. They have a kind of mane on 
shoulder, neck and breast, the rest of the body being covered with short hair. 
Most sheep are white, brown-white, or black-white. — A race of small fowls 
is kept, but the natives do not make much of them; many chickens are stolen 
by snakes and other small animals. — Dogs are very numerous, they are a 
kind of greyhound, of red or yellow colour, and have a black, long snout. They 
are exceedingly quick in running and most clever in jumping. They overtake 
gazelles with easiness, and are much used in hunting. 

Hunting is practised by all men occasionally, but is, as a rule, not very 
successful. They use spears, clubs, and traps in killing or catching animals. 
Sometimes, chiefly in procuring animals whose skins form part of the revenue 
of the king, all the people ofa village assemble for a hunting match, vide page 125; 
a large circle is formed, and the animals inside it, when wishing to escape, are 
killed, When an animal is wounded. but runs away, they will persecute it for 
days, till it breaks down. The skin of a killed leopard belongs to the king. 
and could, at least formerly, be worn by privates only by special permission 
of the king. A lion's skin is considered as evil, and is not worn. 

Hippopotamus hunting is done by combined parties in canoes, harpooning 
the animal and dispatching him with spears. when he comes to the surface 
to breathe. 

Their way of fishing is that with the round barbed spear, and with traps, 
which are made of corn stalks and reed. Fish-spearing is done in muddy water, 
where they cannot see anything below the surface, and therefore cannot aim. 
But nevertheless by this rude mode they sometimes have good results, the fish 
in the White Nile and Sobat being numerous and large. Sometimes they carry 
on fishing during the night time by holding burning grass-torches over the 
water, and thus enticing the fish, which are then speared. In recent time nets 
and fishhooks are bought from the white people, and are employed in fishing. 

The Shilluks practise a great number of crafts, which are carried on in families 
for generations, the father and mother imparting their skill to their children. 
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A list of craftsmen and their trade vide page 105. A few words may be added here 
on some particular crafts. They have skilful blacksmiths; these make spears, 
hoes, axes, harpoons, picks, arm-rings of brass and of iron, bells, chains. Their 
handicraft, which is carried on chiefly during the dry season, is a travelling 
one; they take their tools and go about from one place to another. While 
among the Dinkas the blacksmiths are considered a low, despised class of 
people, who live separate from the villages in the bush, with the Shilluks they 
are respected persons, and accordingly their pay is good. The employer has 
to support the blacksmith working for him, and pays him a sheep beside. Iron 
is not found in the Shilluk country. Previous to the opening up of the country to 
the traders the iron secured by the Shilluks came from the Dinkas and Nuers, 
who seemed to buy it from the natives of the Upper Nile regions (Jurs, Bongos), 
where iron is smelted; some may also have come from Darfur through Kordo- 
fan. In recent years, however, nearly all of it is procured from the north, and 
is of European origin. A remarkable proof of the growing willingness on the 
side of the natives to work for wages is the fact that during the last two years the 
American missionaries have introduced and sold to the natives some thirteen 
tons of raw iron, together with a great number of good iron tools, as axes, etc. 
Not only the raw material, but even the finished articles of native manufacture 
are gradually being replaced by European imports. Their good spears are still 
made by their own blacksmiths, but many cheap spears are bought from the 
traders; so are their crude axes, mattocks and hoes. Iron bracelets and other 
ornaments are made by their blacksmiths from iron rods. If the rod is too 
large, it is heated and beaten out. Whatever the Shilluk blacksmith makes, is 
superior to the imported article that he gets from the Arab or Greek trader. 
It may be mentioned that the word bodo, which means originally and properly 
” blacksmith“, has also the wider sense of "craftsman*, and has become a 
designation for all other crafts they practise. 

An important craft is that of the thatch-maker. The roofs of the Shilluk 
houses are of a peculiarly neat description. While the Dinkas generally leave 
the roof with the appearance of being unfinished, the grass not being smoothed 
down and cut at the ends, the Shilluk thatcher makes his thatch with a 
neatness which really excites admiration. The framework of the roof is always 
made on the ground and placed on the circular wall like a great conical cap. 

Plaiting is pratised by both sexes. Men make the large, coarse mats for 
enclosing yards, and also the large grain baskets. Women plait small fancy 
mats for covering food, and also very nice small coloured baskets, sieves, etc. 

Most of the men make their own ostrich shell girdles. The shells are first 
broken into irregular pieces, which are pierced in the center with an awl- 
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shaped iron instrument. The hole is made by holding the sharpened point of 
the iron on the piece of shell and rapidly revolving it between the palms of 
the hand. The pierced pieces are then rounded by crushing the edges against 
a stone with a cow’s hoof. 

Skins for wearing apparel, such as the hides of calves, goats, gazelles and 
other small animals are usually prepared by drying them first and dressing, 
then curing in ashes. After this they are stretched tight on poles stuck in the 
ground, and grease or oil is rubbed on them; then they are rubbed and worked 
for several hours, till they are soft, and the oil well worked into them. The 
hair is left on; a skin with a large amount of the hair gone would be consi- 
dered very poor. The skin is worn with the hair on the outside. 

Ropes are made from plant fibres, grass, and the leaves of the dom palm. 

Canoes are hollowed out of trees; this is, considering the poor tools they have, 
a very tiresome work, but the boats they make are fairly well; they are pro- 
pelled by means of long sticks. A peculiar kind of boat or raft is made of the 
ambach tree; it is composed of a thick bundle of that pith-like, light cane 
tied together, turned up at the bows, and propelled by a paddle. These boats 
are so light that they are easily carried by one man. 

Their musical instruments are small and large drums, a stringed instrument 
called tom and a wind instrument consisting in a cow’s or antelope’s horn; 
this is used in wars and in war-dances. The drums are logs of wood hollowed 
out and braced with skin; they are beaten either with the flat hand or with a 
stick. The tom is made by splitting in the middle a small section of a log and 
hollowing out the flat side a little. A piece of raw cow hide is stretched wet 
over this, and the flat side becomes the face of the instrument. A round stick 
some 18 inches long is fastened at each end. The ends of these two upright 
pieces pass through a cross-stick, which is large enough in diameter to allow 
them to pass this and still be quite strong. The holes are made in it by burning. 
The strings are made of tendons of animals or of the root bark of a certain 
plant. These are attached to the head, drawn across the face over a small 
wooden bridge, and wound about the cross-stick. They are then tightened, and 
the instrument is tuned by wettening these strings and tightening or loosening 
them about the crosspiece. They are tied to this stick, and by winding over 
themselves, keep from slipping. 

Pottery is the handicraft of women. They make pots of different kind and 
size, for carrying water, cooking, brewing beer; they also make pitchers, cups 
for drinking beer, heads for smoking pipes, etc. Gourds and calabashes are 
also much used household tools. The pipe-heads are made of clay; they are 
large and rather clumsy, and are generally ornamented with some simple designs, 
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A Typical Shilluk, showing head dress 
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mostly consisting of ring-shaped lines with dots in them. The pipe-stem is a 
long, thick, hollow reed of about 1!/,—2 cm in diameter, The juncture be- 
tween the stick and the head is tightly closed with a leather cover. On the 
upper end of the stick a small, oblong gourd with a pointed head is fastened; 
here again the juncture is made tight by a leather cover wrapped about it. Along 
the stick four or five strings are fastened, by which the pipe is carried; a long, 
pointed stick for cleaning the pipe is tied to the stem with a string. They are 
exceedingly fond of smoking, both men and women. The smoking materials is a 
little tobacco and much charcoal. The pipe being rather heavy, they usually sit 
down, bowing their head deep over the pipe while smoking. When sitting in a 
circle they take only one or two draughts, and after that hand the pipe over 
to their neighbour. — Tobacco is not only smoked, but also chewed passionate- 
ly; this habit is more common among women and girls than among men. 

In cases of sickness the doctor is called. His chief means of curing consists 
in charms, but they also know some reasonable medicines, among which cutt- 
ing stands in the first place; but although they inflict much pain, they often heal 
a sickness. — Sick people are nursed by their relatives with care; temporary 
residences are fixed for them by screening off a place in the yard. 

Building houses, making fences, dressing skins, working neck supports, carv- 
ing and polishing clubs and spear sticks, making ambach boats and other 
common work is understood by every Shilluk. The neck supports are "invented 


by Nyikang.“ They are carved of wood, and are made to resemble the forms. 


of animals, viz. of hippopotamus, giraffe, tiang, camel, ostrich and another bird, 
which seems to be an ibis. The Shilluks have no chairs or stools; old men 
sometimes sit on a piece of ambach wood, young people squat or lie on the 
ground. 

The eraftsmen do not practise their trade with the exclusion of all other kind 
of work; each one of them cultivates his farm and tends his cattle, and only 
during the time there is no farm-work, he works at his craft. 

There are villages which are renowned in practising certain crafts; some in 
fishing or hunting, some in cattle-breeding or cultivating dura, some in making 
pots or baskets, etc. As these goods are exchanged between the villages, a little 
trade is going on; but in this trade among the natives no money is used, and 
it is practised only occasionally; they have no markets. The very little develop- 
: ment of trade is illustrated by the expression used for it: neawo, which means 
"to sell“ as well as "to buy“; all trade being done by barter, selling and buying 
are identical actions; the native cannot ”buy“ anything without at the same time 
"selling“ another thing; he exchanges one thing for another. In trading with 
the Arab or Greek merchant they have, however, learnt the use of moncy; 
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here articles of purchase and sale are calculated in silver currency. 

The daily work of the women is cooking, carrying water, cleaning the house 
and yard, etc. During the time of farmwork they help the men in cultivating 
the fields. 

The staple food is dura. It is cooked, baked into a bread (kwen), roasted, 
brewed and, when green, eaten raw. For different kinds of food vide page 102. 
Their diet is rather monotonous, dura being its constant chief component. The 
dura is pounded and ground. The mortar is either a log of wood hollowed out, 
or a flat excavation in the ground, limed out with elay. The mill-stones — a 
large and a small one, with the latter the grinding is done — are secured from 
districts west of the Shilluk country. — Fire is made by twirling a hard stick 
on a soft piece of wood. 

Besides dura they eat sesame, duchn, maize, beans, some onions, various 
grass seeds, the seeds of the lotus plant and of some kinds of nymphaeae. The 
fruit of several trees, as deleib, nabag, etc. also serve as food; they even rob 
ant hills to procure the winter store of hoarded seeds. White ants, when in the 
winged state, are a delicacy to them. — Milk is used in the household in many 
ways: it is drunk fresh, sour, or boiled, or dura meals are prepared with it. 
They also make butter, by shaking or rolling the milk in a gourd. — As dome- 
stic animals are almost never slain, meat forms no part of the daily food, but 
is rather an exceptional delicacy, which is, however, sought for with eagerness ; 
of game they hardly leave any piece uneaten, skin and bowels not excepted; 
they do not even despise dead animals. The blood of killed animals is kept 
and cooked, but they do not tap the blood from living cattle, as is the custom 
with the Bari and Masai. — Generally they prefer the meat of castrated animals. 

Two chief meals are taken daily; one from nine to ten in the morning, and 
the second at sunset. 

A large quantity of the dura the people reap is used in cooking merisa or 
beer. The grain is put into jars and water poured on it. Thus it is left till the 
grain begins to sprout. Then it is spread in the sun to dry, and then pounded 
or ground; this wet meal is mixed with flour from the fresh grain and put a 
second time into jars which are filled with water. After stirring and mixing well, 
a little dry meal is sprinkled on it; the jars are covered with small mats and 
allowed to remain a day or two, until it begins to ferment, when a little more 
water and meal are added. When the whole mass is well fermented it is filtered 
through a grass funnel, and the following day is ready for use. It will keep 
about a week. Though this drink is slightly intoxicating, it does not seem to do 
great harm; it is very nourishing, and the natives regard it rather as a food 
than a beverage. 
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m. FAMILY LIFE. 


When a young man wants to marry, he himself asks the girl he has selected; 
if she assents, she directs her lover to her parents and the old people of the 
village; if these also do not object, they ask him to bring the dowry, which 
consists of cattle. From four to six head of oxen and one milch cow is the 
ordinary price for a woman, besides a number of sheep and goats. But the 
whole of this dowry is in most cases not paid to the father-in-law at once, be- 
fore the marriage takes place. One ox is paid to the elders of the village when 
they arrange the marriage business, one or more at the celebration of the 
marriage, another when the first child is born. The ox which is slaughtered at 
the marriage festival is driven to the village of the bride by all the young men 
of the bridegroom’s village. They decorate this ox by tying tassels of cows’ 
tails on the top of the horns, In case the horns have not a good shape for tying 
these tassels, they are pierced and the tassels are fastened in the holes. A 
young man in buying an ox is always particular about the shape of the horns 
for this reason. On the marriage festival vide page109. — A man cannot reach 
à social position without being married, and he cannot get a wife without 
cattle; so every young Shilluk's highest ambition consists in procuring cattle in 
order to buy a wife. But, as already mentioned, they usually marry before the 
full dowry is paid, and in such a case the debts of the young husband may be- 
come the source of quarrels between husband and wife, and still more between 
husband and father-in-law. As long as the price is not paid, the father has a 
legal right to take his daughter back from her husband; but this, though often 
threatened, is seldom done. Those who have sufficient means will as a rule not 
be satisfied with one wife, but marry a second and a third; only a very few 
exceed this number. 

A young man may not marry a girl from his own division or clan, (vide page 
127 ff.) but from any other division; the girl may live in the same village or in 
any other village, but they prefer to marry in a distant village. These marriage 
laws are a well established tribal custom, and people fear to break them, lest 
death follow marriage. 

The position of the woman 1s no doubt a higher one than with most Moham- 
medan peoples of the Sudan. She is generally well treated and is shown remark- 
able respect. The women sometimes take part in public assemblies with the men, 
discuss the affairs that interest them and partake in dances and religious cere- 
monies. Even in their war-dances the women play an active róle, vide page 


XXXIX. — Ifrefractory or lazy, the man may give his wife a thrasing with a rope. 
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On the average number of children in a family vide page XXIII. The birth 
of twins is regarded as the greatest of good fortune. 

Affection of parents for their ehildren is not wanting. The mother often places 
the infant in a long basket or bed made of grass; this she carries on her head 
or covers with a mat in some secure place, while the child sleeps. Education 
is limited to teaching the children the work and skill which the parents com- 
mand. 

The naming of the children is done by some member of the family, in most 
cases by the parerts or grandparents. The name generally has some connection 
with circumstances attending the birth. The name Atow ("she died”) is often 
given when the birth occurs in close proximity to a death in the family. Nawailo 
is a very common name; it indicates that the mother of the child has prayed 
for a child by sweeping a sacred house (a temple of Nyikang or of some other 
ancient king) with a bunch of straw. Men often acquire a second name when 
grown up; this one 1s in most cases called after the name of a cow or an ox. 

When the boys are from thirteen to fifteen years old, they start the cultivation 
of a small field of their own, for the result of which they try to acquire cattle. 
— The boys and young men of a village born in the same year form a com- 
panionship, all member of such a "class* having a common name. The young 
men of a village do not sleep in their parents' houses, but their common sleep- 
ing place is in the cow-shed of the village. The act of sleeping in the barn is 
called "sleeping in the ashes“ from the fact that they during this time sleep in 
the ashes of the fire kept smouldering in the barn. 

The Shilluks have some slaves secured before the present régime. Some of 
these are Shilluks, others are from the Kordofan and also from farther up the 
Nile. They were secured in war or purchased from the Arabs. In single cases 
Shilluk parents sold their children for food in time of famine, or gave them 
away to chiefs. 

When a grown-up man dies, he is buried in or just before his hut. An ox is 
killed as a funeral feast, and its horns are planted on the grave so that they are 
visible from without. Women and children are buried in the bush. — For a 
description of a burial vide pages 111 and 135. 

Some time after the death of a man a funeral ceremony is held; it takes 
place when the property of the deceased is divided among his heirs; this may 
be from about one month to one year after the person has died. The warriors 
of the neighbouring villages are invited. An ox is killed on the occasion. The 
ceremony consists in dancing, making displays of arms, feasting on the meat of 
the slain ox, and drinking merisa. The women also partake in it. Whether any 
religious actions are connected with it, I do not know. 
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1. 2. Boys and Maidens Dancing; the Maidens in cow skins 
3. View of Sobat River with Doleib Hill in the distance 
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Shilluk war dance at Doleib Hill 
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The sons inherit the property of their father. The wives of the deceased 
father are divided among the children, who may, and in most cases do, marry 
them, except their own mother. It is said that sometimes, when a husband is 
very old and infirm, his wives put him to death, in order to get a younger com- 
panion. On inheritance vide page 113. 

Their chief amusement is dancing. The houses of a village are built in a 
circle, leaving an open place in their midst. Here the inhabitants assemble in 
the evening, stretching themselves in the warm ashes or on a skin, or squatting 
on a piece of ambach; several small fires of cow dung are burning and spread 
a smoke of strong smell, which is the best protection from mosquito-stings. 
The events of the day are discussed here, the tobacco pipe and merisa pot 
going from hand to hand. In the middle of this open place the trunk of a large 
tree is erected, in which the drums are suspended. With them signals are given 
in times of danger, but more frequently they are used to accompany the 
dances of the young people. These publie dances are among the greatest events 
in the lives of the young Shilluks; even old men and women, though not tak- 
ing an active part, are highly interested in them; sitting before the huts in front 
of the dancers they constitute a chorus, who accompanies the transactions of 
the younger generation with loud acclamations or blamings. The dances gene- 
rally take place during the dry season; they begin at about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, or, in case there is moonshine, later in the evening, and last from 
three to five hours or longer. As a rule one village invites its neighbours by a 
drum signal given in the early morning of the day fixed for a dance. On hearing 
this signal the young people show a great zeal in preparing their body, hair- 
dress and the ornaments worn on the occasion. They go to the village in groups 
or single, men and girls separately. Usually the youths perform some war-dance 
in full arms at first, in which the girls do not partake; they form a large circle 
in four or two rows, and while the drum is being beaten, begin dancing and 
singing war songs. The dance consists in jumping on the toe and at the same 
time moving slowly forward. These rhythmical movements are from time to 
time interrupted by a group of dancers violently rushing out of the circle, 
howling and shouting aloud, brandishing their spears with fierce looks, and per- 
forming mock fights or playing pantomimes, in which they exhibit very remar- 
kable ability. Scenes from the hunting, pastoral and agricultural life are represen- 
ted with such a dramatic vivacity that they richly deserve the applause they earn. 

On a given signal, spears, clubs and shields are laid aside and put together 
in one place, and now the second part, in which the girls partake, begins. The 
latter have till then been waiting in a separate place, where the female lookers- 
on are gathered. Each girl selects her own dancer. First the men form again a 
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circle. Then the girls rush into this ring, each looking out for the man she 
intends to favour. She draws up in front of him, so that they look each other 
in the face; again two or four rows are formed, and the same danee begins 
anew, accompanied by drumming and singing. 

The dances are in many cases repeated on four successive afternoons or 
nights; on the fourth day they frequently end in quarrels or real fights. The 
cause of this is the young men of one village casting their eyes on the girls of 
another village, and thus arousing jealousy. In such fights clubs are used, in 
exceptional cases also spears. 

[Of a great war-play which was performed in honour of the missionaries, 
Dr. Giffen in "The Egyptian Sudan“ gives the following description: 
"The first intimation we had of their coming, or rather of their presence, 
was à whoop and the sound of a horn that sent a chill, and kept it shoo- 
ting up and down the spinal column. We rushed out on the veranda, and 
saw at the foot of our hill, and only a few rods away, that the clans had 
assembled. There were about one hundred men and boys with their 
spears and war clubs, their bodies shining with oil, and their spears shining 
from vigorous rubbing, while their faces were hideous with white and 
red paint of brick-dust and ashes. They kept leaping in the air, yelling 
and blowing that soul-sickening horn. Little by little they came toward 
us, stooping low, hiding behind trees, gliding back and forth until they 
were in front of the house. Then I stepped out and smiled at them, while 
suddenly with a yell that was not earthly, they sprang in the air, the 
first line made as if throwing the spear, and suddenly dropped down 
for the following ranks. Again they all sprang up into the air, yelling, 
dancing, singing, and brandishing spears, then circled around the house 
and attacked from another quarter. 

These manoeuvers were kept up for some time, and they grew more 
excited and more wild all the while. Then, at a command from their chief, 
they ceased and began to dance. Dancing with the Shulla (Shilluk) means 
jumping up and down in the same spot, accompanied with a sort of 
chanting sing-song, throwing the arms over their heads and flourishing 
spears and clubs. 

Again they formed in line of battle, five ranks deep, with a front of 
twenty, each man with spear and shield. The horn sounded the advance, 
and away they charged to the Doctor's house. They seemed to get the 
very spirit of murder in their faces. They charged in good order; the 
front rank, striking at an imaginary foe, dropped to their knees to allow 
the other ranks to strike over their heads, and then the horn sounded the 
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retreat. Around our house they went in a regular stampede, and forming 
in a line again in front of the house for another charge. 

This they repeated a number of times. Then a crowd of women, who 
had followed their husbands and sweethearts to battle, acted the part of 
foe, only to be overcome by the brave warriors and driven back. This 
part was very amusing. One old body with great bravery marched out 
and charged, using her pipe as her weapon. The men were a bit rough 
in driving her back, and she was evidently afraid her dear pipe would 
come to grief, so she took it inside our house and when next we saw 
her she was in the thick of a fray with a long weed as her weapon of 
offence and defence“. | 
The dry season is also the time for travelling. Relatives pay mutual visits, 
and marriageable young men go to the Nuers and Dinkas with spears, wire, 
stuffs, and dura, which they exchange for sheep and calves. 


Iv. RELIGION. 


In the religion of the Shilluks three components ary clearly distinguishable : 
I. Jwok (jwòk) or God; 2. Nyikang (Nikand), the progenitor and national 
hero of the Shilluks; 3. ajwogo (ajwògo), the witch doctor or sorcerer. These 
three do not exist separate from each other, but have many relations amongst 
one another, There are still other forms of religious service, but they are not 
so prominent as the three mentioned. 

"Jwok (wèk) i is a supreme being, residing above“. Whether he is regarded 
as creator is not sure. According to the sayings of some natives he surely is, 
but it seems probable that this belief, if there is such a one, is young, and must 
be traced back to Mohammedan or Christian influences. — On certain occasions 
an ox is killed as a sacrifice to Jwok, though this is done more frequently to 
Nyikang; prayers are also offered to Jwok, but according to my information, 
they have only one prayerto Jwok (for which vide page 171), while to Nyikang 
there are many. Praying“ to Jwok is expressed by a different word from that 
which serves for designating a prayer to Nyikang; the first is lamo "to pray“; 
its original meaning is probably: to conjure. In praying to Nyikang kwacho "to 
ask for, to beg” is used. While the prayers to Nyikang are sung, and accom- 
panied by dances, that one to Jwok is only spoken, not sung, and not accom- 
panied by dancing. Jwok has no visible symbols or temples, nor are the prayers 
to him offered by a priest or sorcerer, but by the chief or village-elder. 

In the heart and mind of the Shilluk Jwok does not possess a deep-rooted 
rank. In some way they do attribute good and evil to him, and chiefly the 
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latter; when a person is ill, they may say: ere jwok "Why, Jwok?“ The sudden 
and violent death of a man is regarded as being caused by Jwok. But I do not 
think there is any ethical motive in our sense underlying this belief; Jwok has 
simply killed the man for having offended him, probably without knowing it. 
The name of Jwok is used in a favourable sense in the following phrases of 
salutation: when a person arrives, he is saluted: yi kal jwok "you have brought 
Jwok*; to one starting on a journey they say: yi mite jwok“ you may hold fast 
Jwok*. — Jwok has also the meaning of "sickness* ; the reason for this is the 
conviction that Jwok is the causer of sickness; "he is sick“, they express by 
"he has Jwok“, "Jwok is upon him“. 

Although the Shilluk does certainly not connect with the word Jwok the same 
notion as we do with "God*, Jwok is doubtless the only word fit for being 
used in the Christian sense. It is true the word occurs in stories in rather a 
disrespectful sense, any being with more than natural powers being called aJ wok; 
but this is so in analogous cases with many African peoples, and will almost 
always be so in heathen languages; it can therefore not form a real obstacle 
for using the word in Christian preaching and literature. 

[In older literature the name Kelge appears as that of the "creator of the 
Shilluks.* I have never heard this name]. 

The tradition on the origin of man or rather of the Shilluks leads to the 
second and most important part of the religious practice of the people, viz. 
the worship of Nyikang. This tradition runs thus: À white or rather greyish cow, 
dean aduk, came out of the river; she brought forth a gourd; when this gourd 
split, a man and animals came forth out of it (vide page 178). The name of this 
man was Kolo; Kolo begat Omaro, who begat Wat Mol ("son of Mol“); Wat 
Molbegat Okwa. Okwa used to go to the riverside; here he met repeatedly two 
maidens who had come from out the water, they were very beautiful and had 
long hair, but the lower part of their bodies was like the form of a crocodile. 
One day Okwa seized the girls and carried them away. Their screams brought 
out their father, who till then had not been seen by Okwa. His face and the left 
side of his body were like human, but his right side was green of colour and had 
the form of a crocodile. When asked he declared his name to be Odiljil, he pro- 
tested against his daughters being taken away by force, but afterwards consented. 
Okwa married the girls. The names of the two maidens were Nyakayo and Ong- 
wat (Nakayo and Onwat). One of Nyakayo’s sons was Nyikang; according to some 
this was the eldest child, while others say he was the youngest. Nyakayo had more 
children beside Nyikang; of one son the name is known, he was Omot; the names 
of her daughters are (according to A. E. S.) Ad Dui, Ari Umker, and Bunyung. 
Okwa’s second wife Ongwat gave birth to one son, Ju or Bworo. Okwa married 
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a third wife, whose eldest child, a son, was called Duwat (Duwat). The name 
Dimo also occurs as that of a son of Okwa, but I could not make out who his 
mother was. Nyikang was in form partly a man, and partly a crocodile. 
[The exact pronunciation of Nyikang is Nikand, but the final o is often 
omitted: Nikèn; the form Nákàn also occurs; in older literature the namo 
is written Nyakam, Nyekom. N ikanò 1s a composition from 72, na "son" 
and Kano, which is probably a proper name; thus Nikèno means: "son 
of Kano.* The name Kano occurs also in Okano, which is composed from 
O and Kano and means "descendant of Kano; Okano is another name 
designating the Shilluk people. But about Kano the traditions, as far as 
they are kown, say nothing. — Frequently Nyikang is simply called rić 
"king “.| 

Nyakayo (Nakayo), the mother of Nyikang, exists up to the present time. 
Her residing place is about the junction of the Sobat and the White Nile. This 
is remarkable, as according to the tradition she did not emigrate with her son 
Nyikang, and yet does not now live in her original place, but in the Shilluk 
country. She sometimes appears from out the river, generally in the form of a 
crocodile, but at times in other forms. No worship or sacrifices are offered to 
her, but when a man or animal is taken by a crocodile, this is attributed to 
Nakayo.When she does this, the people must not complain; itis rather an honour, 
when she takes her Maite from a village. 

In dubious judicial cases Nyakayo is resorted to as judge. The accused one 
is tied in a river, and a goat is bound and laid on the river-bank near by. This 
latter is done to allure a crocodile. If the accused one is taken by the croco- 
dile (i. e. by Nyakayo), he was guilty. But not infrequently the delinquent, from 
fear of being lacerated by the crocodile, confesses his crime. 

Between Nyikang and one of his brothers, probably Duwat, there arose a 
quarrel after their father’s death; according to some, about who should follow 
the father in the chieftainship, others say it was a quarrel about cattle. As 
they did not come to an agreement, Nyikang together with Omot, his brother, 
and his half-brother Ju (and his three sisters), left the country,! seeking for a 
new abode; when he started, Duwat threw a digging stick after him, wherewith 
to dig the ground (or to bury the dead). Several tribes whom he met on his 
way, joined him, thus increasing the band of his followers. Nyikang settled 
about the mouth of the Sobat, and here founded the kingdom of the Shilluks. 
To increase the population of his new foundation, he changed animals and 
fabulous beings whom he found in the place, into men, built villages for them, 
and made them his subjects. 
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others one against the sun and his son; vide page 159. 

When he felt his end approaching, he assembled all the chiefs of his king- 
dom for a splendid festival. While all were merry, suddenly a great wind arose, 
and scattered all those present. In this moment Nyikang took a cloth, wound 
it tightly round his neck, and thus choked himself.! 

But many Shilluks firmly believe that Nyikang is still alive. The Rev. Oyler 
writesto me: "When I asked how Nyikang died, they were filled withamazement 
at my ignorance and stoutly maintained that he never died. If he dies, all the 
Shilluks will die. He, Dak, and five other kings ascended to heaven, where 
Nyikang prays for the Shilluks (!). They say that he disappeared as the wind“. 

Nyikang is the ancestor of the Shilluk nation and the founder of the Shilluk 
dynasty. He is worshipped, sacrifices and prayers arc offered to him; he may 
be said to be lifted to the rank of a demi-god, though they never forget that 
he has been a real man. He is expressly designated as "little" in comparison 
with God. 

In almost every village there is a little hut dedicated to Nyikang, or to 
some other ancient king. In form it is like the common houses, but much 
smaller and more slender. On its walls sometimes rough drawings in white, red, 
and black colour are seen, consisting simply in line-ornaments or representing 
animals. These drawings are made by women, with white, red and black 
earth, and are renewed every year before the chief prayers are offered. These 
huts are commonly called ken rit "place of the king“ i. e. of Nyikang. Besides 
these small huts they have a number of greater temples, which are in form like 
the Shilluk-hut, but of much larger size. They are found in most of the villages 
devoted to Nyikang. These "sacred villages“ are, Akuruwar, Wau,? Fenyikang, 
Nyibodo (Nibòdo), Otono, Nyelwal, Osharo, Otigo, Didigo. These houses, the 
small as well as the larger, are the places where Nyikang is worshipped. In them, 
at least in some, a number of reliques are preserved, which are considered holy 
and are held in great veneration. Among these are a statue of Nyikang made 
of ambach-wood; the holy spear, drum, and shield of Nyikang, a digging stick, 
ancient metal ornaments and clothes, etc. Spoils from wars are also dedicated 
to Nyikang, and are preserved in the temples. 

In times of need, when sickness or war are threatening, but above all when 
rain does not come in due time, the people assemble round the house of Nyikang 
and pray to him. This is done by dancing and at the same time singing prayers. 
At the beginning of the rainy season, when they are about to plant dura, the 
regular chief prayers take place; on this occasion an animal is slain as a sacri- 
fice to Nyikang. Before the transaction of any serious business the elders of 
the village assemble around the temple of Nyikang, to ask for his counsel. 


1 Till the subjection of the Shilluks by the British all succeeding Shilluk kings have finished 
their lives by the same form of death. 

? This Wau is not the place in the Bahr Ghazal Province, but is situated on the left bank of the 
White Nile between Taufikia and Kodok. 
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By Nyikang also oaths are sworn. The expressions mostly used in swearing SWEARING 
an oath are: Nikan shet! i. e. : "Nyikang indeed“, "by Nyikang!“ Nikati anan! Ka 
i. e. "Nyikang here!“ or: "Nyikang now!“ uror form is to couple his name 
with any of the sacred villages, as Nikan a Wau! i. e. "by Nyikang of Wau!“ 
Likewise Nikan a Nelwal, etc. In their conversations they are constantly using 
these oaths; they often make promises under oath, which they, however, readily 
break without any fear of penalty. They swear also by Dak, or any other of 
the ancient kings. 

Another mode of swearing, which is used in judicial cases only, is | to swear 
by the holy spear (of Nyikang): the ajwogo who keeps the spear, sacrifices a 
sheep and puts the blood upon the accused and the accuser, and offers a prayer 
that justice may follow. Now the accuser or the accused or both swear by tho 
holy spear. If a person perjures himself, death is sure to follow as penalty. 

Nyikang at times appears in the forms of certain animals, as ichneumons, rats, HOW 
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snakes, lizards, or in birds. The tree on which such a bird alights, is considered APPEARS 
holy, and is henceforth dedicated to Nyikang; beads and pieces of cloth are 
suspended on its branches, sacrifices and prayers are offered below it. When 
once the Turks felled such a tree without knowing its destination, terror fell 
on the by-standing Shilluks; they walked in procession round the tree, filled 
the air with lamentations, and killed an ox to propitiate their ancestor. 

Though Nyikang is "m inferior to Jwok, sometimes the names of NYIKANG AND 
both are called simultaneously in the same prayer. m some prayers the name ere rg“ 
of Dak, a son of Nyikang, is also invoked beside that of Nyikang; but this is 
not frequent. It seems, however, that in some measure the nearest descendants 
of Nyikang, or rather the ancient kings of the Shilluks, enjoy some kind of 
veneration, though perhaps this may not be called religious. They sometimes 
talk about fhe ror, which is the plural of rit king, and has in this connection 
the meaning of ”Prophets“, or one analogous to that of the "Judges^ of the 
ancient Hebrews. In several villages there are huts, like those of Nyikang, 
dedicated to one of these ancient kings or ”ror“, 

In the political, religious and personal life Nyikang takes a far more important JWOK AND 
place than Jwok. Nyikang is the national hero, on whom each Shilluk feels HS. 
proud, who is praised in innumerable popular songs and sayings; he is not only 
a superior being, but also a man. He is the sublime model for every true 
Shilluk; everything they value most in their national and private life, has its 
origin in him: their kingdom and their fighting as well as cattle-breeding and 
farming. While Nyikang is their good father, who only does them good, Jwok 
is the great, uncontrollable power, which is to be propitiated, in order to 
avoid his inflictions of evil. 
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The natives frequently speak of the "cows of Nyikang“. This expression is 
used in two different meanings, one mythological and one real. 

Once Nyikang caught a cow in the river in a fish-net. It had no ears or 
horns. This cow was the beginning of a sacred herd; if anyone touched them 
who was not of their attendants, he died. They live in the river and come out 
to feed at night. This herd was carried away; some say the Dervishes took 
them, while others affirm that it was the Turks. From the dung of this herd 
the "ashes of denying“ were gained. The ashes were made by burning the 
dung of the sacred cattle. They are preserved at Wau and other villages dedi- 
cated to Nyikang, and are applied in ordeals, when cases of adultery are to be 
tried. When the woman has confessed, but the man denies, they take recourse 
to the "ashes of denying“. An old chief, taking a spear in his hand, stands 
erect and offers the following prayer: "You Nyikang, the ashes are yours! If 
this man has not had intercourse with this woman, may he escape! But if he 
has had intercourse with the woman, may he die! If this woman accuses falsely, 
may she escape!“ After this the chief takes some of the ashes on his hand and 
strikes the man with it. Then the one who has sworn falsely, will die. 

The other application of the term is to cows devoted to Nyikang by the 
king. Each year the king gives a steer and a cow to the villages in which the 
cows of Nyikang are kept. The male is killed and used for food. If any person 
not belonging to the attending herdsmen, eats of the meat of these animals, he 
becomes a servant of Nyikang, and must take up his residence in that village. 
The female is kept for breeding purposes. The Awa Obogo (vide page 130) herd 
these cattle. The chief of these villages of Nyikang seems to be Wau. If an 
outsider tried to milk one of these cows, he would die. 

The third factor in the religion of the Shilluks is the àjwógó, and what is 
connected with him; àjwigó is the witch doctor or sorcerer; the word is pro- 
bably derived from jwok ” God“, and would then mean: "one who is dependent 
on God“, or "who has to do with God“. As his most prominent business is to 
procure rain, Europeans generally call him rain-maker. He is the mediator 
between the people and Nyikang; he leads the dances and prayers to Nyikang. 
and presides at the sacrificial ceremonies. He heals also sicknesses by admini- 
stering charms. Sick people apply to him with the present of a sheep or goat, 
or even an ox; the animal is killed, and the contents of its stomach are laid on 
the sick person’s body; or the skin of the animal is cut into strips and these 
are fastened below the knee of the patient. This is also applied as a protection 
against dangers on a journey. When in the dry season the cattle are brought 
across the river, the sorcerer has to prepare charms to protect them from 
being seized by crocodiles. Besides this he is able to perform miracles, to kill 
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a man by witcheraft, to prevent rain, and to cause the cattle to be barren. — 
There exist two kinds of sorcerers, the one whose functions are just mentioned, 
who plays an important and mostly beneficient róle in publie life and the 
official religion of the community, and another one whose doings are secret 
and who works for mischief. If this latter is convicted of his evil doings, he 
may be severely fined, or even sentenced to death. — Besides these the word 
jal yat "man of medicine“ is sometimes used ; whether thisis a synonym to ajwogo, 
or whether it designates still a third class of ”witch“-, or ordinary "doctor", I 
do not know. | 

When possessed by a spirit (or by Jwok?) the sorcerers become ecstatic ; 
the same seems to be the case with a newly elected king; here it scems to be 
the spirit of Nyikang, which falls on his follower, vide page 149. 

The texts contain many mythological tales and allusions, which may in former 
times have formed part of the strictly religious belief of the people, but exist 
now merely as historical traditions, without having any active meaning to the 
present generation; this domain of their mental life is, however, not sufficiently 
known as yet to allow a decisive judgment. A reminiscence of sun-service is 
evident from 55, page 166. The Nile and Sobat are populated by water-people, 
who in figure are partly like men, partly like crocodiles or fish. They had, in the 
past, many intercourses with men. — According to some older writers the 
spirits of the Nile are worshipped. They have their own cattle-herds, which live 
with them in and on the banks of the Nile. They often dive up from the water, 
chiefly in misty weather. When a cow is fished out of the river, it is placed 
under the protection of the Nile-spirits and the sun-god !. 

The Shilluks have two expressions which may be translated by "soul* or 
"spirit" of a living person: wei and tipo; wet means "breath*, and is the life- 
giving factor in man; the meaning of tipo is "shadow“ of a man, or "image", 
as seen when looking into clear, still water. — The spirit of a dead person is 
called aneko; the word is derived from nago to kill; aneko probably means "one 
who kills“, or "who is killed“. The aneko is feared. 

On the abode of deceased persons the Shilluks have but vague ideas; in one 
of the texts the dead are called "the people of the village of God“, je pa jwok. 
Whether they have a general belief in a life after death, is not known. 

Islam does up to now not find much sympathy with the Shilluks. They 
prefer their own religion to that of foreigners. Only a few people who have for 
a longer time lived in close touch with Mohammedans, chiefly those who have 
served as soldiers, adopt the religion of Mohammed, or at least wear Moham- 
medan amulets beside their own charms. It is admirable that these people, 
Shilluks, Dinkas Anywaks, and Nuers, though having lived for centuries side 


1 This doubtlessly relates to the cows of Nyikang, vide the preceding. 
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by side with Arabs and other Mohammedan people. should have preserved 
their own heathen form of worship, and should, with a few exceptions, look 
down rather with contempt on the religion of the foreigners. Partly this is ex- 
plained by their conservativeness and self-confidence, and partly by the fact 
that their intercourse with Mohammedans was almost exclusively hostile. Whether 
now that the Pax Britannica makes slave-dealing and raiding impossible and 
new ideas slowly penctrate the country, Islam will make greater progress, the 
future will show. A gradual peaceful conquest of the country by Islam is not 
improbable, because civilisation, as it comes to these people, wears an outspoken 
islamic stamp. 


On Christian Mission work among the Shilluks vide the end of Introduction. 


v. POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The Shilluks are the only people of the Sudan who have a Kingdom !. The 
king resides at Fashoda. His residence consists in a large number of huts for 
himself, his numerous wives and other members of his family and for guests. 
He possesses large herds of cattle, goats and sheep. When a person of some 
respect pays him a visit, the king presents him with an ox. — The royal robe 
consists in à leopard skin. They have also a coronation robe of leopard skin 
and ostrich feathers, which has been handed down from many generations. 
The present king has a gorgeous red robe presented by the governor, which 
he wears on occasions when he meets the higher English officials. 

The kingdom of the Shilluks is hereditary in so far as the king must always 
be a member of the royal family, that is, of the descendants of Nyikang, and 
only a person whose father has been a king, may be elected. There are three 
houses of the royal family, and the king is elected from each of these royal 
branches in turn. If there are several brothers in the branch whose turn it is to have 
the kingship, upon the death of the king one of these brothers will be elected. 
But in case there is no vacancy during the life of these three brothers, then 
the sons of the eldest will be in line for the throne. 

F'adyet is the present king. He is of the house of Kwat Ker. When he dies, 
the kingship will pass to the house of Yo; at the death of the king from the 
house of Yo it will be the turn of the house of Nedok. Thence it will return to 
the house of Kwat Ker, but not to a son of Fudyet, but to one of the king's 
brothers. When it has gone around the circle again, it will be the turn of a son 
of Fadyet. There seem to be two branches of each house, so that when a king 
dies, it will be the turn of his eldest son to become king, after five kings have 
reigned and died. There have been other royal houses. but they have lost their 


1) "king" is in Shilluk rgt or ret; in older literature the word ”bondu' is given as the Shilluk 
name for king. By Europeans the king is commonly called mek, which is a contraction of the Arab 
malik. 
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right to the throne. If all the sons of a king die, before it is the turn of one of 
them to become king, that family loses its royal prerogatives. A left-handed or 
otherwise deformed man cannot be crowned. When from such or a similar 
reason the son of a king fails to be crowned, his posterity loses the right to 
the throne. 

As a rule only a man can be king; though once a queen reigned, she ap- 
parently did not command a great authority, vide page 149; and it is characteristic 
that in the lists given by Banholzer and Dr. Giffen her name is not mentioned. 

The way in which the king is elected, vide page 122 ff. Of course frequently 
party intrigues are at work on these occasions, and it may have been not quite an 
uncommon occurrence that there were several candidates for the throne, sup- 
ported by different factions; sometimes there were even two kings, residing in 
different places of the country. 

The power of the king was, previous to the British occupation, absolute; POWER OF 
he disposed on life and death of his subjects. The subjects had to pay heavy m. 
taxes in cattle, dura, boats, skins for clothes, and under certain circumstances, 
in persons also. 

All judicial cases may be brought before the king, with whom lies the final JURISDICTION 
decision. They have an unwritten code of law, providing fixed penalties and 
fines. Cattle thieves were formerly killed on the spot by the owner of the stolen 
property. If the thief escaped, but was located with the stolen thing, the owner 
demanded it. In case the thief refused to give it up and the owner was unable 
to get it by force, he then reported to his chief, and if he failed there, the matter 
went to the king, who punished the man perhaps by taking his property and 
some girls from his village for himself. 

In the case of certain infractions of the law the convict became the slave of 
the king, and could no more return to his home. These slaves are known as 
tyen orok ("men of crime“) or adéro. The king gives to such a man a wife. 
Their children are slaves at the royal court and are called adero. To the male 
descendants of such the king gives wives, and the females are taken to be given 
to male members of the adzro class as wives. If the king does not have enough 
girls in the adérg class to supply all the young men with wives, he buys free 
girls for the purpose, their descendants become also slaves. 

In some cases the criminal becomes the slave of a chief; these are also 
called adzro. 

Murder cases were tried by a court of chiefs and the king. If the man was 
condemned, he was disgraced in many ways before the people. Sometimes he 
was led about the village with a cow-rope around his neck, and then executed 
by hanging. If a man was executed on account of a crime, his whole family 
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and everything he possessed became the property of the king. 

The country is divided into 63 districts (vide page 127), every one of which 
is presided by a district chief; éach village again has its own chief. The district 
and village chiefs are appointed and may be deposed by the king. Quarrels 
and law-suits may be judged by the local or district chief, but an appeal to 
the king is always possible. Common affairs of a village and minor judicial 
cases are judged by the local chief together with the old men of the village. 
They sit on such occasions in a circle in the village yard, in the shade of a tree, 
if there is one. If the meeting is secret, or if the weather is bad, they assemble 


in the cow-house. 


vi. ETHNICAL COMPONENTS OF THE 
SHILLUK PEOPLE. 


When Nyikang arrived in what is now the Shilluk country, the latter was 
inhabited by other tribes, who probably were partly of dark, and partly of 
fair colour. These inhabitants were either expelled or subdued and then in- 
corporated into the Shilluk nation. This process is clearly reflected in the 
traditions. Among others Nyikang found the "red strangers“ in the country, 
which he either defeated and made them tributary, or drove out of their re- 
sidences (vide page 163 ff). These "red strangers* seem to be Arabs. But apart 
from them the traditions speak of fabulous beings who were partly man and 
partly animal; Nyikang fought with them, and when defeated, transformed 
them into real men and settled them in villages. They are probably the original 
negro inhabitants of the present Shilluk country, who up to this day form the 
essential part of the Shilluk people, a discrimination being made between 
them and the "people of Nyikang.“ 

The latter form, so to say, a nobility. The first in rank is the royal family and 
all members of it, that is all persons who can claim descendency from Nyikang. 
The male members of the royal family bear the title Kwa rit "descendant of 
the king“, and are shown special deference. In several of the historical traditions 
the king or the royal family expressly distinguish themselves from the common 
Shilluks; in these connections the name ”Shilluk“ is even used in an abusive 
way: "merely a Shilluk“, vide page 233. Probably the name of the Shilluks cholo 
means "black*; in some nearly related languages the word has this meaning. 
This makes it probable that Nyikang and his people, or, the members of the 
royal family, were originally of lighter colour, as only this would give them a 
reason for calling the population they found inhabiting the country, "blacks". 
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1. Shilluk Girls showing the way they wear the skin dress 
2. Lotus flower along the Sobat River 
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1. Group of Native Huts 2. Group of Boys 
3. Girls Sewing School at Doleib Hill 
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So the coming of Nyikang into the Shilluk country would in fact mean an 
immigration of light-coloured people into a region already inhabited by black 
tribes. — Probably the word Okano, which, as is shown on page XLI, is connected 
with Nikand, and means a descendant of Kano, also designates only or mainly 
members of the royal family, and not the common Shilluks; on the Sobat the 
word is rarely used; but it is well known at Fashoda, the seat of the royal 


court. 

There live among the Shilluks a number of "Nubians*, called by them Don; 
the word is derived from Dongola, and designates the Nubians (and perhaps 
other tribes) living west of the White Nile. These Nubians came into the coun- 
iry as captives, during wars, others came as fugitives. They are exceptionally 
numerous in Faina, a sub-district of Nyagir; they are known here as good 
cultivators of dura. Originally these were driven into this district by the Khalifa’s 
people, and inhabit five villages, consisting of 104 domiciles; they are subject 
to the Shilluk chief of the district, — The Nubians play a certain róle in the 
election of the king, vide page 122 ff. They bear the title Nadwai. 

The Shilluks do not, as a rule, agree well with the Dinkas, their northern 
and eastern neighbours. The Dinka possesses more cattle than the Shilluk, and 
therefore looks down on the latter rather contemptuously. The Dinkas are said 
to have formerly lived on the right bank of the lower Sobat, but were driven 
inland by the Shilluks. Incited by Arabs, the Shilluks in former times fre- 
quently raided the Dinkas and carried away their women and cattle. They 
however live peaceably now, thanks to the fear they have of the new Govern- 
ment. The two tribes now and then pay mutual visits and also intermarry 
occasionally; a certain amount of trade is carried on between them. 

There are a few Selim Baggara in the neighbourhood of Kaka, but these 
people appear to visit the district only after the harvest to purchase dura from 
the Shilluks, which they are too indolent to cultivate themselves. The Kenana 
Arabs occupy the wells at Atara. They are disliked by the Shilluks on account 
of their dirty habits. Another branch of the Kenana Arabs inhabit a village close 
to Fadiang (Fa dean "village of cattle“). 


vii. MIGRATIONS AND HISTORY. 


South of the Shilluk country there live, under different names, a number of 
tribes who likewise speak the Shilluk language (vide page 30 ff.), and who, in their 
physique, show strong resemblances to, and in some cases identity with, the 
Shilluks of the White Nile. It must be supposed that originally all these tribes 
lived in one place. Some of them still have traditions pointing to a common 
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origin and a common home. The southern mass of the Shilluk speaking people, 
the Gang, pretend to have come from north (vide Schweitzer, Emin Pascha; Berlin 
1898, page 155), and, as will be seen below, the White Nile Shilluks have mi- 
grated into their present seats from south; so the original habitat of the whole 
people will have been in the country situated about the middle of their present 
seats, that is, along the shores of Bahr el Jebel. Here one division of the 
Shilluks, the Beri (Beri, also written Beir), are still living, The rest of the 
Shilluks were forced to emigration pro ably by the arrival of more powerful 
and warlike tribes coming from east, viz. the Bari and Latuka, who up to 
the present time inhabit this country. The Shilluks, being thus expelled from 
their seats, emigrated in three directions: south, north-east, and north-west. 
The division wandering southwards are now known as Gang or Acholi, Shuli 
(on the identity of the names Acholi, Shuli, and Cholo vide page 31); the 
north-eastern branch are the Anywaks (Anuaks). These two branches, viz. the 
Gang and the Anywak, have practically almost no differences in their dialect; 
they may be said to speak the same dialect, which differs from the rest of 
Shilluk dialects by the relative primitiveness of its sounds; to give one example, 
they have generally preserved ch and p, where other dialects have adopted the 
younger corresponding sounds sh and f. So these two may be regarded as 
direct branches of the original stock, who both must have branched off al out 
the same time. That Gang and Anywak have been separated from the north- 
western section at an earlier period than that in which the latter was again 
divided into different sub-groups (vide below), is evident from the fact that all 
these north-western sub-groups still know of their common origin, whereas I 
have never met with a tradition pointing to relationship with the Anywaks and 
Gang. 

The Anywaks have again been divided into three sections, whose residences 
vide page 30. From the Gang a number of smaller divisions have branched 
off into south-west, south and south-east: the Lur, (Aluru), Jafalu (Jafaluo, 
Japaluo), Lango, Ja-Lue (Nyifwa Kavirondo), Wagaya. 

The third division first wandered north-westward, crossing the Bahr el Jebel, 
and subsequently probably resided in a place situated about the 109 eastern 
long. and 7? northern lat. That they have settled and lived in this region for a 
considerable time, is practically proved by the fact that on older maps a num- 
ber of villages are situated here whose names begin in Pa, Fa; e. g. Fatil in 
the Dinka district Rol; Fayot, Fawer, Fayak, in the Dinka district Kich, and 
Fagak, in the Dinka district Twi (Twich). Pa, Fais a word of the Shilluk language 
meaning village, home (Many villages in the Shilluk country have this same 
prefix pa, fa, vide 80; it is also freqent in the Jur country: Famir, Fabuchak, 
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Fashien, and in the Acholi country: Fanyikuara, Fandikir, Faggeir, Fadjulli, 
_Fadibek (from Schweitzer, Emin Pascha). This district is now inhabited by 
Dinkas, and their occupation of the country no doubt forced the Shilluks to 
emigrate once more. From here they went in north-eastern direction and thus 
came into their present seats on the White Nile and Sobat. These last wanderings 
were carried on under the leadership of Nyikang; they form the object of the 
traditions on pages 158 ff. Another part of this north-western section went west- 
wards and formed the Ber (= Beri, vide 87) and Belanda or rather Bor, vide 
page 44. The third part of this branch are the Jurs and the Dembos. Jur is a 
nickname given to the people by the Dinkas, it means "uncivilised tribe“, 
"bushman“. They call themselves Luo, a name which occurs again among seve- 
ral southern Shilluk tribes, vide 89; by the Bongos they are called Ber (vide 
above), thus showing in their very names the near relationship they have with 
other Shilluk divisions. — The Jurs have no cattle, they are renowned as iron 
smelters. 
According to Schweinfurth (page 63) the Jurs themselves say that they are 
a part of the Shilluk people who (on account of over-population) emigrated 
from north (i. e. The White Nile region) into their present habitat, and that 
they call the name of their ancestor Oshuola = Ocholo. But on the other hand, 
Hofmeyer states that the White Nile Shilluks call the Jurs Odimo, that is des- 
cendants of Démo. Now Dimo is a brother of Nyikang, whom the latter left. 
All the Shilluk traditions are unique in the assertion that Nyikang did not go 
northwards together with Dimo. So this would mean that the Jurs never 
wandered into the White Nile country, but went their way directly westward 
into their present seats. | 
[The suggestion on the migration of the north-western section, viz. that 
of the White Nile Shilluks, Jurs, Dembos, Belandas and Bers, as it has 
been outlined above, is in a remarkable way supported by traditions of 
the White Nile Shilluks, which Hofmeyer gives; according to these the 
origin of the nation was in the far east (1, e. east of the Bahr el Jebel). 
Nyikang led his people from the east towards north-west. After a long 
march they crossed the Nile (i. e. the Bahr el Jebel) and came into that 
region which is now called Bahr el Ghazal. From here the Belanda went 
westwards, the rest, after some time, travelling farther northwards.] 
While nothing is known concerning the time of the earlier Shilluk migrations, 
we are able to fix the approximate date of the wanderings which resulted in the 
final settlement of the "Proper Shilluks* on the White Nile and Sobat. Mr. B. 
Struck, by taking into consideration all the available (written or unwritten) 


chronicles of African dynasties, has made a calculation on the average duration 
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of the reign of an African ruler. The number of years thus reached at is between 
13 and 14 for each king. Now from the reign of Nyikang, who was the first 
Shilluk king, till to-day the Shilluks have had 28 to 30 kings; 29 multiplied with 
13'/. leads back to the first quarter of the sixteenth century. About this time, 
then, the Shilluk kingdom was founded, or, in other words, during this period 
a probably fair-skinned tribe or clan became in some manner united with 
the Shilluks, and made itself the ruling factor among the latter. The first of 
these leaders and rulers was Nyikang, or possibly Nyikang is only a per- 
sonification — the heros eponymos — of the foreign element in the Shilluk 
population. From those early days up to the present never a ’Shilluk“, i. e, 
a member of the original population, has been king, solely the "descen- 
dants of Nyikang" forming the royal family, from which the king is elected. 
Even to-day the descendants of Nyikang do not intermarry with the ”Shilluks“, 
they live in districts and villages of their own and enjoy certain privileges, thus 
forming the aristocracy of the nation. Second in rank are those Shilluks which 
migrated into the country together with Nyikang as his "followers* or "ser- 
vants.“ They also possess several social privileges and state functions. The 
lowest class of Shilluks are the natives found in the country, when Nyikang 
and his adherents arrived. They may be designated as the "common people“, 
the "subjects“ inthe state community. The second and third categories, and also 
the first, have no doubt been mixed by intermarriage. From the earlier centuries 
of the Shilluk dynasty but scanty historical data are known. The only reports we 
have are the list of kings (vide page 135), and a considerable store of traditions, 
dealing with prominent acts of single kings and important events which occurred 
during their reign. Some of these native records are printed on pages 141 ff. 

The first time the Shilluks enter history is about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, that is at the same time when they took possession of their present 
seats. Deginning at this period they have, during almost two centuries, played 
an essential part in the history of the Fun people. The question of the origin 
of the Funj is as yetunsettled. In order to introduce the reader into the problem, 
I shall give a short survey of this remarkable people and their history. 

The most common form of the name is Funj or Fonj, and Fung. Funj is in 
phonetic writing probably Foz, ending in a palatal n, and Fung = Fun, ending 
in a velar n. Of these two forms I suppose Fonj == For to be the older one. 
Foreigners who are not used to a palatal n standing at the end of a word, find 
its pronunciation difficult, and frequently substitute n for si, a mispronunciation 
which I myself have often heard in the Sudan. This Funj, Fonj is probably 
identical with the Shilluk word bwoń "stranger"; in Shilluk as well as in Nubian 
b and f are interchanged; in Nuer the word for "stranger" sounds foń, and in 
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the Funj language the word "bunj* means ”Arab“, i. e. stranger; the identity 
of this bunj with Shilluk bonj, Nuer fonj and the name Funj can hardly be 
` doubted. Now Bruce gives the singular of the name by "fungo“, and the plural 
"fungi*. This is a pure Shilluk form, o being in Shilluk the ending of the noun 
in singular, and 4 that of the plural. The meaning of the word "fungo* Bruce 
renders by "free citizen“. (R. Hartmann [Die Nigritier] identifies the word Fun} 
with the Ptoemphanae of the ancients, and morever compares it with a great 
number of African names of similar sounding; but his deductions have not 
convinced me.) 

The present Funj are a negro people living in Sennar. Their colour is dark, 
but somewhat lighter than that of the Shilluks; they are of a strong, tall figure, 
with thin legs. Both sexes wear most artful hair dresses. They have leather 
shields in form almost like those of the Shilluks; their fighting arms are swords 
and missiles, The huts of the Funj consist in round walls with conical roofs. 
Their chief occupation is agriculture, but they have also some cattle. They are 
clever in smelting and working iron and other metals. 

Their religion is Islam, but the older records are unique in stating that at 
the end of the 15th century they were heathens, and even when Bruce was in 
the country, many pagan practices had survived; it almost seems that at that 
time the people still were in their hearts rather pagans than true followers of 
Islam, though the latter had long before become the official religion. 

The Funj country, Dar Fung, stretches on both sides of the Blue Nile. Its 
present boundaries are: on the north, Jebels Gereiwa and Rera; on the east, 
Jebel Agadi and the Fazogli district. Southwards, it extends to the Abyssinian 
frontier, and including the district of Keili and the northern Burun country, 
extends westwards towards the Dinkas of the White Nile. In the days when 
the Fung were a great power of the Sudan, their country included parts of 
Abyssinia, and large districts west of the White Nile. 

About the beginning of the 16th century the Funj appear in history. At this 
time they founded the kingdom of Sennar, which, from then till about the end 
of the 18th century, was governed by a Funj dynasty. 

Since the early days of their history the Funj must have lived in some connection 
with the Shilluks. This fact is stated by all travellers and explorers who have 
been in the country and have written on the subject. Sir James Bruce, a 
distinguished English traveller and writer, who visited Sennar in 1770, asserts 
the identity of the Shilluks and Funj. In his Travels into Abyssinia he says that 
in 1504 a hitherto unknown negro nation, which had till then inhabited the 
western shores of the Bahr el Abiad about the 13 ° northern lat., landed in 
canoes in the Arab provinces of the Gezira; they defeated Wed Ageeb, the 
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king of Sennar, and forced a treaty upon him by which the kingdom of Sennar 
became subject to the Funj, who subsequently took possession of the whole 
Gezira. "This negro nation is in their own country called Shillook“.! In 1504 
Amru, the son of Adelan, who was the first of their regents, founded his mo- 
narchy on the eastern shores of the Blue Nile, and built Sennar, which ever 
since has been the capital. "From this period until the time of my sojourn 
(1770) 266 years had passed, during which twenty kings had reigned?. When 
the monarchy was founded, the king and the whole nation of the Shillook were 
pagans. Soon after they accepted Mohammedanism, and took the name Fungi, 
which they sometimes translate by "lord* or "victor*, and sometimes by "free 
citizen“ .... but this term should be applied to those born east of the Bahr el 
Abiad only*. 

So the essence of James’ report is this: The Funj are a portion of the 
Shilluk people, which, in the beginning of the 16th century, crossed the White 
Nile, conquered Sennar, founded a kingdom there, and henceforth were called and 
called themselves Funj. The source from which Bruce got this information, was 
the executioner of the royal court, whose chief office it was to put the king to 
death, as soon as in the opinion of the state ministers he was, from old age 
or on account of his misdoings, no more apt to govern the country. This same 
practice has been in use with the Shilluks up to the nearest past, with the sole 
difference that the Shilluk kings were strangled by their chief wife, not by an . 
official. Bruce, having cured the executioner from a severe disease, gained the 
full confidence of this important person, who no doubt was well acquainted 
with the history of his people. Bruce also mentions the presence of Nubian 
(heathen) priests at the court of Sennar, who were, according to the executioner's 
statement, "great conjurers and sorcerers“. From these Nubians Bruce heard 
of the "large mountains Tegla and Dyre* (— Jebel Tagale and Jebel Eliri in 
south-eastern Kordofan), from which their, the Nubians’, forefathers had come 
into this country a long time ago, after they had been escaped there from a 
great flood. 

According to the report given in The A. E. S. the rise of the kingdom of 
Sennar began in 1493. In that year Amara Dunkas (= Amru of Bruce?), the 
Sheikh of a sub-section of the Fung, either through the fortune of war or his 
superior capacity, succeeded in getting himself declared king of all the Fung 
tribes. These districts were inhabited by negroes belonging to the Nuba tribes, 
some of whom after the conquest remained in the country, while others emi- 
grated into the mountains of Fazogli and Kordofan. Those who remained, em- 
braced Islamism, intermarried with their conquerors, and, losing their language 
and nationality, were soon lost in the tribes known collectively under the name 


! Bruce has never been in the Shilluk country, and had probably never before heard the name 
"Shilluk", he can only have learned it in Sennar from the natives, 
? Thus the average reign of each king was a little more than thirteen years! vide above. 
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of Fung. King Baadi Abu Dign, who reigned from 1635— 1671, attacked the 
Shilluk negroes and took a large number of slaves. The Shilluks at that time in- 
` habited the country on both sides of the White Nile south of Kawa. Thence 
he invaded the mountains of Tagale and destroyed Kordofan, where he again 
took a large number of slaves. On his return to Sennar he built a number of 
villages in that district for his prisoners. The prisoners named these villages 
after those they had left, hence the number of villages now near Sennar with 
names similar tho those in Jebel Nuba, Tagale, and other districts about Kor- 
dofan. In time these slaves supplied the kings of Fung with recruits for their 
armies. — In 1719 a king whose name was Gaadi Abu Shilluk ascended the 
throne. 

In the first half of the 18th century the Fungs drove the Darfurians back, 
which had at that time dominion over the country east of the White Nile as far 
as the Atbara; the Fungs then again established their own authority on the 
banks of the White Nile. In 1770 they even wrested the province of Kordofan 
from the Darfur kings, but it was retaken by the latter five years later. This 
was about the time when the Dinkas emigrated from the Bahr el Ghazal and 
took possession of the right bank of the White Nile, under their great chief 
Akwai Chakab ; by them the Fungs were expelled from the eastern shores of the 
White Nile into the Blue Nile region. 

According to Cailliaud, a French writer, who was in Sennar about 1820, the 
"Foungi“ came from the Sudan, crossed the White Nile and arrived at ” Ar- 
baguy“ (= Herbagi of Bruce); here a great battle was deliveréd, in which the 
Funj were victorious, so that they became lords of the country; "they gave 
their name to a part of the Sennar kingdom in the Bouroum (= Burun) country, 
called also Jebel Fungi, where the soldiers of the mek live“. 

R. Hartmann, who visited the country in 1859/60, is of the opinion that the 
original home of the Funj is in Sennar. "They recruited their (black) soldiers 
from their military colonies, which were situated at the foot of the Sennar hills, 
and from Kordofan Nubas.“ "Between 1499 and 1530 the christian state of Aloa 
(Alwa) succumbed under the invasion of the Funj, who broke forth from the 
south of Sennar, and whose military force consisted partly of Shilluks“. ” The 
Shilluks are relatives of the Funj, whose intimate allies they were during the 
conquest of Sennar in the 16th century." 

Cailliaud and the A. E. S. as well as Bruce give a list of the Funj kings, 
which, though differing in severel items, is on the whole consistent. Bruce 
fixes the beginning of the dynasty in the year 1504, Cailliaud in 1484, and 
A. E. S. in 1493. | 

Leaving the question of the provenience of the Funj alone, the following can 
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be regarded as sure: 1. The kingdom of Funj was founded in the beginning of 
the 16th, or at the end of the 15th century. 2. the political influence of the Funj 
extended at times westward beyond the White Nile, as far as Darfur and 
Kordofan; consequently the Shilluks must also have been under the dominion 
of the Funj, as their country is situated on the way to Kordofan. 3. All writers 
confirm that the Funj have repeatedly transplanted great numbers of Shilluk 
and Kordofan prisoners into the Funj country, where they were settled, formed 
large colonies of their own, and finally submerged in the "Funj* nation. It was 
these large numbers of new settlers who formed the bulk of the Funj armies 
and enabled them to carry on their great conquests. 4. But it is not at all un- 
probable that portions of the Shilluk people should have emigrated into Sennar 
of their own will; the coincidence of the arrival of the Shilluks in the White 
Nile region and the foundation of the Funj kingdom is remarkable ; both events 
took place about the beginning of the 16th century; at that time the Shilluks 
inhabited both shores of the White Nile as far north as Kawa; consequently 
they lived in close contact with the people of Sennar, and it seems not unlikely 
that parts of them should have pushed forward into Sennar, the more so as 
they had only just arrived in the country and were not yet finally settled; such 
an emigration would also explain their now being limited to a relatively small 
district compared with the former much larger size of the Shilluk country. 
5. The Shilluks themselves tell in their traditions of repeated and severe fights 
against the people of Sennar; they call the place where these wars were fought, 
Chai, and say it is close to Roseires on the Blue Nile, that is east of Jebel 
Gule, where the old capital of the Funj was situated. 6. Cailliaud in his book 
"Voyage à Méroé, names 50 villages beginning in Fa, in the Bertat and Fazoql 
country on both sides of the Blue Nile; as shown above, Fa is the characteristic 
prefix of Shilluk villages, being an abbreviation of fa, pa "village". It seems 
evident that these villages are originally settlements of the Shillluks who 
emigrated into these regions. 7. The Shilluks living in Sennar called the ab- 
original inhabitants ”bwon or fwon“ (= Fonj, Funj) that is "strangers*, just 
as to-day they call every one who is not a Shilluk: bwon (= bwonj), and 
finally this became the name of the "Funj nation*. 8. It is possible that 
this Shilluk population in Sennar came to political influence and took part 
in the government of the state. This becomes even highly probable by a very 
curious remark of Bruce; where he translates the name Fungi by. "free citizen“ 
he continues: "Methinks they should not boast ofthe title "free citizen“, because 
the first name of nobility in this country is that of ’slave‘, indeed they have no 
other title except this. If a man in Sennar feels himself not sufficiently respected, 
he will ask at once: 'Do you not know who I am? Do you not know I am a 
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slave ?* Connecting with this word the same notion of pride, as one in England 
would say: "Do you not know I am a peer of the kingdom? All titles and 
‘offices are not respected, if they are not in the hands of a man who is a slave. 
Slavery is in Sennar the only true nobility“. This subversion of social ranks 
becomes intelligible, if we assume a state of facts as suggested above, viz. that 
the Shilluks, and perhaps also, in a limited number, the Nubians, who lived in 
the country as a kind of military caste and still were designated as slaves, had 
in fact become the ruling race. They may even at times have possessed the 
throne, as the name of one of the Funj kings indicates: Gaadi Abu Shilluk, — 
Thus we understand also the report of the executioner from whom Bruce got 
his information: he was a descendant ofthe Shilluk immigrants, and considering 
the position the latter held at that time, he was not wrong in saying the Funj 
were originally Shilluks. The same is to be said of the Nubian priests, who 
claimed for their home the region of the Eliri monntains. 9. The present language 
of the Funj, of which Marno gives some 150 words, is not identical with the 
Shilluk language, but it shows unmistakable signs of a connection with the 
latter, a number of words being common to both, notably 


Funj. Shilluk. 
bunj Arab bwon stranger, Arab 
ibibia ant bi white ant 
kamas to eat chamo to eat 
nan hippo nan crocodile 
lei giraffe lat game 
jok God jwok God 
kglu star kyglo star 
mine dumb min dumb 
kaj an to-day a kach an this time 
ko-song spear ton spear 
luss stick lot, los stick, club. 


Thus out of a number of about 150 Funj words given by Marno 11 are 
Shilluk words; and, what is remarkable, these eleven words the F'unj has not 
in common with its neighbouring languages Tabi and Bertat, they can there- 
fore not be borrowed from these languages. 

In 1786 the kingdom of the Funj totally disappeared. King Adlan was deposed 
by the Hameg (Hamej), a tribe living south of Roseires. Anarchy prevailed 
throughout the country, and the kings succeeded each other in such rapid 
succession that in the year 1788 four kings successively reigned. During the 
succeeding 33 years of anarchy the Hameg continued supreme, and under 
Sheikh Nasser they devastated the northern and eastern part of the Sudan with 
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fire and sword. 

In 1820 the Turkish-Egyptian troops under Ismail Pasha occupied the country 
and defeated the Funj in the battle of Abu Shoka. 

Apart from these expansions towards the Blue Nile the Shilluks of the 
White Nile have frequently waged wars against the Dinkas and Nuers, of 
which their traditions tell. More severely they suffered from never-ending raids 
by Arabs and Turks, undertaken for the purpose of stealing cattle and slaves. 

a) By the Turks. As early as 1820—1830 the Sudan was conquered by the 
Turko-Egyptian government, and was considered as part of the Turkish empire; 
but this hardly affected the political situation of the Shilluk kingdom, the Tur- 
kish rule not being strong enough to make its influence felt, except in levying 
at intervals heavy taxes in cattle and corn, and in making slave raids. 

b) By the Baggara Selim. In 1861 the Baggara Selim under Faki Mohammed 
Kher invaded the Shilluk country and plundered it thoroughly. Mohammed 
Kher married the daughter of the Shilluk king and practically made himself the 
ruler of the country. —! In the same year Sir Samuel Baker started for his 
expedition into the Sudan. His description of the Sudan at this period gives a 
melancholy picture of the results of Egyptian rule. He describes the provinces 
as utterly ruined and only governed by military force, the revenue unequal to 
the expenditure, and the country paralysed by excessive taxation; the existing 
conditions rendered these countries so worthless to the State that their annexation 
could only be accounted for by the fruits of the slave trade. — On this expe- 
dition Baker founded the military post of Taufikia on the right bank of the 
White Nile, near the mouth of the Sobat; this place has since then consistently 
been continued as a station for troops. 

On Ismail Pasha coming to the throne in 1863 orders for the suppression 
of the slave trade were issued and on Baker’s return journey in 1865, he found 
an Egyptian camp of 1000 men established at Kodok in the Shilluk country 
for the purpose. — Khartum was at that time the headquarters of the slave 
traders, who carried out their traffic under the cloak of legitimate commerce. The 
traders organised armies of brigands, and formed chains of stations, of about 
300 men each, throughout their districts, which they had leased from Govern- 
ment. Raids were made on native tribes, who were obliged to submit, fly the 
country, or ally themselves to the slave hunters, to be used against other tribes. 

In 1871 the Shilluk country was finally conquered by the Egyptians and 
became a province of the Turkish empire. 

In 1874 Charles Gordon was appointed Governor of the Equatorial Pro- 
vinces, and at the close of the same year he could report to the Egyptian Go- 
vernment that the slave trade on the White Nile had received a deadly blow. 


! The following data have with few exceptions been taken from The A. E. 5. 
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During Gordon's absence in 1875, the Shilluk tribes in the neighbourhood 
of Kodok rose in rebellion against the oppression of the Government, and, had 
it not been for the presence of Gessi, an Italian adventurer who had joined 
Gordon’s staff, Kodok would probably have been lost. 

A great cause of disturbance in the Sudan was the appearance of the Mahdi 
Mobammed Ahmed, a native of Dongola; he began his career in 1881. The 
Shilluks and their country were in many ways affected by these troubles; not 
only did they with their own troops fight against the Mahdi, but their young 
men also formed a considerable and valuable part of the Anglo-Egyptian army. 

The Mahdists extended their invasions far into the Sudan and took possession 
also of the Shilluk country. But in 1890 the Shilluks rebelled against their 
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rebellion, with a force chiefly consisting of the Gallabat men who had fought 
bravely against the Abyssinians in 1889. During the whole of 1891 the war 
against the Shilluks continued, the Mahdists ("Dervishes") on more than one 
occasion being heavily defeated, and the communications between Omdurman, 
the residence of the Khalifa, and Bahr el Jebel being completely interrupted. 
Two steamers had stuck in the sudd in the winter of 1888, and had been taken 
by the Shilluks; desperate efforts were now made by the Dervishes to effect 
their recapture. In August, 1891, the Nuers were used as allies by the Dervishes, 
and succeeded in killing the king of the Shilluks. Soon afterwards, however, 
the Nuers turned against their allies and expelled them from the country south 
of Kodok, whilst the Shilluks inflicted a severe defeat on their enemy near 
Kodok, in December, 1891, and again in January, 1893. The war was waged 
with indecisive results till 1894, when the Dervishes finally crushed the Shilluks 
and murdered their king's wife. After that the Dervishes merely kept a small 
tax-collecting outpost at Kodok. 

On the 1oth September, 1898, Kitchener left Omdurman for the south with 
five gunboats and troops, and having destroyed a Dervish force of 700 at Renk, 
arrived at Kodok on the 19th, where he found the French expedition under 
Marchand. He left a garrison at Fort Sobat. This place has been relinquished 
since as a military post. 

On roth January, 1899, an agreement was signed between Great Britain and 
Egypt, defining the status of the Sudan, and laying down broad principles for 
its government. 

In the same year, on the 24th November, the power of the Khalifa Abdallah, 
who was the successor of Mohammed Ahmed, was utterly defeated by the Anglo- 
Egyptian army at Um Dubreika; the Khalifa himself was killed. This victory 
finally stamped out the Dervish dominion in the Sudan. 
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In summer 1898 an Abyssinian force came down the Sobat. It arrived at 
Sobat mouth at the end of June, but, owing to the death of the leader, the ex- 
pedition returned almost immediately, without having a hostile encounter with 
the Shilluks. 

In April, 1903, the Shilluk king Kur Wat Nyedok (í. Nedok) was deposed for 
malpractices; his successor, Fadyet Wat Kwat Ker (Ker), is now limited in power, 
and is subservient in most things to the Governor of the Upper Nile Province, 
a Britisch officer resident in the town of Kodok (Fashoda). Gradually the whole 
Shilluk population was now brought under the more direct control of the Anglo 
Egyptian Government. The election of their king is now subject to the approval 
of the Governor General. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
IN THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 


BY CHARLES R. WATSON, PHILADELPHIA. 

The "American Mission“ of the United Presbyterian Church of North America 
and the Church Missionary Society of Great Britain are the two missionary 
agencies representing Protestant Christendom in the Egyptian Sudan. Both 
Missions began their work after the opening up of the Sudan through Kitchener’s 
victory over the Mahdi forces at Omdurman: the Church Missionary Society 
in 1899 and the American Mission in 1900. In Northern Sudan they labor 
alongside of each other in a spirit of comity and cooperation. each developing 
such missionary work as the other may not have taken up at each station 
occupied by both societies. 

The stations occupied by the American Mission in Northern Sudan and the 
forces and work maintained at these stations in 1911 were as follows: 

Khartum: An ordained American missionary; a native ordained native 
pastor; an organized native congregation with 142 members; a boys’ school 
with an enrolment of 210; regular congregational services; a clinic; a boys’ 
orphanage or home. 

Khartum North: Two unmarried American women missionaries and an 
American doctor; a girls’ boarding school with an enrolment of 133 in both 
day and boarding departments; a boys’ day school with an enrolment of 143; 
a clinic; regular preaching services. 

O SF anata ` An ordained American missionary; a boys' ‘school with an 
enrolment of 80; regular preaching services. 

Wad Medani: A colporteur evangelist with regular preaching services; a 
mixed school with an enrolment of 8 boys and 12 girls. 


Christian Missions 


Er pan rud mnm LITTERE TCU TR: 
Atbara: A boys’ school with an enrolment of 87; also informal services. 
Wadi Halfa: A girls’ school just opened, and informal services. 
PortSudan, Merowe, Suakin and Dueim: There are native Evan- 

gelical Church members at these centers, and informal services are held at the 

first three places. | 

The stations occupied by the Church Missionary Society in Northen Sudan 
and the forces and work maintained at these stations in 1911 were as follows: 

Khartum: Oneunmarried English missionary ; four native Christian women 
workers; a girls’ school with an enrolment of 68. 

 Omdurman: A medical English missionary; two unmarried English women 
missionaries; three native Christian women workers; a girls’ school with an 
enrolment of 51; a hospital and a clinic. | 

Atbara: An unmarried English woman missionary; two native Christian 

women workers; a girls' school with an enrolment of 33. 

— In Southern Sudan, among the pagan tribes, each Mission labors in a distinct 

territory. The American Missions's sphere of work and influence lies along the 

Sobat River; that of the Church Missionary Society lies along the upper reaches 

of the White Nile. 

The American Mission opened work at Doleib Hill, in 1902 on the Sobat 
River just six miles from where this river empties into the White Nile. The 
American force here consists of two industrial missionaries, an ordained missio- 
nary and a doctor. A regular Sabbath morning service is held, and those 
engaged in industrial work, ranging in number from ten to two hundred, attend 
daily morning service. Evangelistic itinerating is done in adjoining villages. 
A boys’ school has been maintained but with some irregularity. Some 3600 
clinic patients have been treated. Agricultural and industrial training forms the 
chief feature of the Mission’s work. The population of this region is from the 
Shilluk tribe, but Dinka and Nuers are also reached. The Mission is about to 
open another station farther up the Sobat River in the vicinity of Nasser, and 
a doctor and an evangelistic missionary have been appointed to this task. 

The Church Missionary Society began its work at Malek, on the White Nile, 
about 1000 miles south of Khartum, in 1908. The Britisch missionary force 
consists of two ordained men, a lay worker, and a doctor. The work is chiefly 
among the Thain, Bor and inland Dinkas. 

The following sketch of the early missionary efforts of the American Mission 
will be of interest. In 1899, the Rev. Andrew Watson, D. D., and the Rev. J. 
K. Giffen, D. D., were commissioned to visit the Egyptian Sudan and investi- 
gate the possibilities for missionary work. This missionary reconnaissance 
resulted in a recommendation that the American Mission, whose work in Egypt. 
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extended from Alexandria to Assuan and whose Evangelical Church members 
and adherents were going into the Sudan in considerable numbers as Govern- 
ment employes, should extend its work to the Sudan. Accordingly, the Rev. 
J. H. Giffen, D. D., and Dr. H. T. McLaughlin were commissioned as the 
first missionaries of the proposed Mission. They reached Omdurman in December, 
1900. For some time, a rigorous prohibition of the Government forbade all 
missionary work among the Moslems of Northern Sudan. The work was there- 
fore limited to the Evangelical and other Christian communities. In March, 1902, 
work was begun at Doleib Hill, among the black tribes of Southern Sudan. 
In establishing this mission station practically everything remained to be done. 
Houses needed to be provided; at first of mud, later of burnt brick, and later 
still of concrete. Provisions needed to be secured and gardening became a 
necessity, for no vegetables or fruit were to be had unless grown by the missio- 
naries themselves. Problems of health became acute, as life and work were 
thus undertaken in a region and a climate where hitherto no white community 
had established itself. To these difficulties were added those of safety from wild 
animals, and especially innumerable snakes which infested the place until the 
land was somewhat cleared by agriculture. There were also the problems of 
establishing just and sympathetic relations with the people of the neighborhood. 
The early attitude of suspicion which prevailed is well illustrated by the follow- 
ing incident narrated by the Rev. Dr. Giffen in his interesting book ”The 
Egyptian Sudan.“ 

"We had been there for some months, and thought we had gained much 
confidence from the people. We had a friend visiting us and this chief, Ariu, 
had called in honor of our guest. After some conversation, our friend said to 
Ariu: 'Now you have a good and righteous Government; it will protect you, 
and will help you; it will fight your battles if need be. And these missionaries 
will teach your children, will help you to cultivate your lands, will find a market 
for your grain, and they have The Book and will teach you of God; you ought 
now to be quiet and peaceable. Till your lands and care for your herds.‘ 

"After a good deal of deliberation and smoking, Ariu laid his pipe aside and 
replied: "Master, you speak well. We had here the Turks (the old Egyptian 
Government) and they said, "Be submissive to us; we will protect you, we will 
fight your battles four you, we will teach you of God.* But they took our 
cattle, they destroyed our villages, and carried our women and children into 
slavery, and they are gone. Then came the Ansar (the Mahdists) and they 
said: "Come with us, we have a great army; we will care for you and protect 
you; we will give you plenty to eat, and a good place to live; we have The 
Book and we will teach you of God“. But they slew our men, and right here 
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where these missionaries built their houses many of our men fell fighting for 
their women and children. They took away our cattle, destroyed our villages, 
carried off our women and children, and they too have gone. Now you come 
and say: "We will care for you; we will protect you; we will fight for you; 
we have The Book; we will teach you.“ Master, you speak well; but we will 
see." 

"This brief, pathetic story, a review of their whole history, reveals everything.“ 

The supreme problem in the new work was, however, the language, for the 
Shilluk language had never been reduced to writing, neither was any grammar 
of the language in existence. The missionaries sent to the Southern Sudan 
mission field labored successively to reduce the language to writing and to 
work out its grammar and vocabulary, but they were greatly hampered both 
by the burden of other work and by an entire lack of acquaintance with cog- 
. nate African languages. However, the Rev. Ralph Carson and the Rev. Elbert 
McCreery especially were able to bring together considerable material bearing 
upon the structure and vocabulary of the Shilluk language, but it remained for 
the efforts with which this book is connected to set forth with adequate definite- 
ness the grammatical structure of the language. These efforts became possible 
through a generous grant made by the Trustees of the Arthington Fund, to the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the United Presbyterian Church of North America 
under whose care the American Mission in the Sudan is operated. 

Among the successes of missionary work during the brief period of about 
a decade which has elapsed since this work was begun, may be enumerated 
the following important achievements: the ministry to the religious life of many 
Christians, Egyptians, Levantines and Europeans who entered the Sudan in 
Government service; the establishment of preaching centers and of both 
educational and medical missionary institutions whose Christian influence is 
steady and far-reaching; the solution of problems of health, of residence and 
of agricultural possibilities; the solid foundations laid for the mastery of the 
language; the winning of the sympathy of the people; and, finally, a hopeful 
beginning in the winning of some to Christianity and in the awakening of a 
spirit of inquiry in a much larger circle. 

The most serious problem is the rapid advance of Islam into pagan territory 
through the aggressive efforts of Moslem traders and the pervasive influence 
of military posts at which are stationed Moslem troops. 
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FIRST SECTION: THE SOUNDS. 
THE VOWELS. 


Enumeration of the Vowels and their Pronunciation. 


The quality of vowels is marked by signs below the letters, the quantity is 
marked by signs above the letters. Long vowels are marked by a line, thus: 
à — long a. All vowels which have no mark above, are short, 

a is the pure short "Italian“ a, the same sound as in English father, only short, 
while a in father is long. The short pure a does not exist in English, but in 
French, as ami, and in German hatte. Ex.: kal fence, mak catch! 

a is a little narrower than a, but wider than e. The Shilluk a sometimes, especi- 
ally when pronounced rapidly, has a tendency to turn into a, for instance na 
"child“, and má "which", when standing in compound words, are generally 
spoken ia, ze or even 71e; ma, me. 

£ (Bell ae low-front), as in English fat, man, perhaps a little more tending to- 
wards e, as in English let, well. Ex.: ket go! bet fish-spear. 

e (Bell e mid-front) as in French été. This sound is not frequent. Ex.: atet . 
ichneumon. 

e (Bell eh mid-mixed), a very short, and almost voiceless sound, like e in below, 
fishes, or like a in idea. It is the so-called ‘helping vowel‘. The short e 
does not occur at the end of a word, whereas e very often finishes a word. 
In all these cases e is written instead of e. Thus e at the end of a word is 
always to be read e. Only where e stands in the middle of a word, it is 
marked e; ex.: nek killed. 

i (Bell ¢ high-front) like ¢ in bit, pity; ex.: witi arrived, kinau thus. 

i as in beer, keen, he, but shorter; ex.: abikyel six. 

a (Bell a mid-back), a sound between a and o, like u in but; ex.: gat river. 

o (Bell o low-back), as in not, folly; ex.: go him, gol court, nol cut. If o stands 
at the end of polysyllabic words, it is pronounced very faintly, so that often 
merely an e is heard. But on close attention one will in most cases hear the 
o. In analogy with e, this o ought to be written 9, but as it occurs at the end 
of words with more than one syllable only (and o never occurs here), I always 
write o instead of o. 

o like o in note, mote, but shorter and narrower, and without the final sounding 
of u, which the English o in note has. In French seau, German so, ital. dolore. 
Ex.: lot club. 
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u 
u 


a 


(Bell u high-back), as in English full, put, ex.: bu to have not. 
like Engl. fool, mood, but shorter. French sou. Ex.: kudo to be silent. 


System of the Vowels. 


Long Vowels. 


All vowels, including e, may be long. 
(Bell a mid-back) engl. father, ital. padre, German Vater. 


a between a and o. almost as u in further; ex.: fado to fall. 
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almost as a in careful, ai in laird, ei in heir; ex.: tero people, neo much. 
as a in save, bale; ex.: yéo to sweep. 


yet roads. 
chin bowels. 


1 (Bell i high-front) as in meal, bear; ex.: rino to run. 
o (Bell o mid-back), as o in mole, note, but narrower, and without the final 


U: 
u 


sound of u, which is peculiar to this English o; ex.: choti it is finished. 


: nate not yet. 


as oo in fool, cool; ex.: rimo to think. 


Remarks. 


. The vowels are pronounced with a soft aspiration (the so-called gradual 


glottid). 


. tandu, when standing in a closed syllable, that is a syllable ending in a 


consonant, generally are pronounced almost ¿ and x. 


. In forming u and z the mouth is wider opened than in the formation of u 


and z; w and ¿ may therefore be called wide vowels, while u and 7 are 
narrow. (In forming u the hind-part of the tongue is raised, in forming u 
it is lowered; likewise in the formation of ? the forepart of the tongue is raised, 
and in forming i it is lowered. l 


. According to their place of formation in the mouth u, u and o are back (or 


velar) vowels, z, 2 e, e are front (palatal) vowels. 


. The language has no nasal vowels. 
. 0 and o, e and e are not so strictly distinguished as is done in some other 


languages. 
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Diphthongs. 
at as y in spy. au as ow in fowl. oi as oi in oil. 


ou as o in note, but the w sound is more distinct than in the English o. 
ei almost as ei in eight, but the 7 is heard more distinctly than in English; ei 
and ou are almost two-syllabic. 

The sounds ch, j, sh and %, when following a vowel, generally have a slight 
i sound before them, which combines with the preceding vowel to a diphthong. 
This ¿sound is, however, not expressed in writing, because 1. it occurs regularly 
before the said consonants, and 2. some individuals pronounce it so slightly, that 
in some cases one may doubt, whether it really exists. Thus pach "home" is to 
be pronounced patch; goch ” beaten“ : goich; baño "to refuse“: bao. 

This ? sound is best heard in those cases, where the preceding vowel is a, o 
or e. 

If, however, a vowel follows the above mentioned consonants, so that the 
word does not end in a consonant, but becomes two-syllabic, the ? sound some- 
times disappears altogether. The reason for this is, the connection between the 
first vowel and the second consonant not being so narrow here as is the case 
in a monosyllabic word. Thus “gocA“ is pronounced “goich*, but gajo hardly has 
any 2 sound. Likewise “lach“ = “laicA“, but lajo = la-jo without an z sound. 


Semivowels. 

y as y in yes; it has never the vocalic value as in the English spy. 
w as w in well; w is sometimes pronounced with almost unrounded lips. 
y and w are unsyllabic : and v. 

When following a vowel, also when beginning a word, y and w have a slight 
i and u sound before them; thus yéyo to believe almost sounds iyeyo, war night 
and awa yesterday almost sound uwar, auwa. These i and u sounds are not 
expressed in writing. 

Combinations of consonant and semivowel are very frequent. 


THE CONSONANTS. 


Enumeration of the Consonants and their Pronunciation. 


b as in English; Ex.: boño to refuse. 

ch is a palatal t; in phonetic writing t'; it is therefore not quite the same sound 
as in church, child. The sound is articulated further back in the mouth, and 
therefore is thinner, Ex.: chol Shilluk. See also 7 and sh. 
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d as in English; Ex.: demo to fall; when standing between two vowels, it is 
hardly distinguishable from r. 

d is an interdental d; put the tongue between the teeth-rows, so that it is visible 
from without between the teeth, then press it lightly against the upper teeth, 
and pronounce a d. Ex.: dok mouth. 

f as in English; sometimes f, that is, an f pronounced with both lips (while f 
is formed by pressing the lower lip against the upper teeth, in forming f both 
lips are pressed together) is used instead of f. Ex.: fano to divide. 

g always hard, as in garden, gold, never as in George. Ex.: gon him. 

h occurs only in some exclamations; it is sounded a little stronger than the 
English A in he; e. g. duh exclamation of surprise (u followed by a strong 
aspiration). 

y might be called a fricative g; it is in the same relation to g, as v is to b. It 
might be compared with the Arabie Ghain, but is much softer, and its place 
of articulation does not lie so far back in the throat as that of Gham. Ex.: 
yen him, yam thigh. In forming 7 the back part of the tongue has nearly the 
same position as in the pronunciation of v, but the lips are of course not 
rounded. 

j is à palatal d; in phonetie writing d'; it is therefore not quite the same sound 
as the English 7 in jest, just. It is articulated a little further back in the mouth, 
and therefore sounds thinner. Ex.: jago chief. — ch and j have the same place 
of articulation; the middle of the tongue's back is pressed against the hind- 
part of the hard palatum. 

klm n are as in English. But l, when standing at the end of a word, is rolled, 
almost as the English pronounce the // in well. 

ń is a palatal n; it is pronounced. like ñ in cañon, or like Italian and French 
gn in signore, seigneur. Its pronunciation is somewhat difficult, if it stands 
at the end of a word; here sometimes foreigners pronounce n instead of ń. 
This can easily be avoided by adding the so-called ‘helping vowel‘ to ri; 
instead of saying leń war, say lete. Compare also such French words as 
Compiègne, Champagne, where also n ends a word. Ex.: da child. 

n is an interdental n, pronounced by putting the tongue between the teeth, as 
in d. Ex.: yan eni this tree. 

nis a velar n; it is pronounced like ng in singer, or like n in Con-go. Its pro- 
nunciation is only difficult at the beginning of a word. Divide: si-nger, and 
pronounce "nger* only; this ng is exactly the sound of n. Ex.: fano to 
divide, nalo to cut. 

p as in English. 

ris formed with the tongue's end. It is not rolled (trilled), but pronounced 
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very slightly, so that often between two vowels, z and d are hardly distingui- 
shable. 

sh is formed farther back in the mouth than the English sh. It is nearly the 
same sound as the German ch in “ich, dich“; in phonetic writing f. When ch, 
sh and j stand before the vowels a o o u u, they are accompanied by a his- 
sing sound, so that they tend somewhat more to the English ch, sh and j, 
but they are never identical with them. 

sisan interdental s, it is pronounced as the sharp th in thing. 

t as in English. 

tis the interdental t; it is formed just in the same way as d, only the tongue 
is pressed more tightly between the teeth, and thus a t is produced. 

z is an interdental z, like th in these. 


System of the Consonants. 


Mutes Fricatives Semi- 
ee ce) Nasalle 
Voiceless | Voiced | Voiceless | Voiced 1 vowels 
Velars k S 
Palatals i 


Alveolars 


Interdentals 


Labials 


Remarks. 


1. The consonants m, n, l and r may form a syllable, thus having the quality 
and function of a vowel; in these cases they are designated thus: m, n, 7, l; 
they may then also have their own tones. 

2. The consonants g, k may have a twofold pronunciation. When standing before 
a velar vowel they are articulated further back in the mouth than before a 
palatal vowel; the g in gu and kin ku lie farther back than the g in gin, and 
k in kinau; but this difference in pronunciation is not marked by different 
signs. 

3. Double consonants are rare, but are sometimes pronounced, for instance the 
l in Cholo "Shilluk* is frequently pronounced distinctly long: “Chollo; I also 
heard ponno lam to weed grass, besides pono; kòt é mmòkò it is raining. 


Change of Sounds 
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CHANGE OF SOUNDS. 


— The change of sounds takes a large and important part in the grammar of 
the Shilluk language. 

In order to show the changes which certain founds have undergone, it is in 
some cases necessary to take the neighbouring related languages into conside- 
ration; they in many instances help to clear up transformations of sounds and 
to demonstrate older forms of sounds which from the Shilluk alone cannot be 
seen. 


Change of Vowels. 


Quantity. 

Long and short vowels are in Shi. not always so strictly distinguished as is 
done in other Sudan languages. There is, in certain cases, some liberty in using 
a long or a short vowel; but in other cases again the lengthening or shortening 
of a vowel means different grammatical functions. The most important of the 
changes will be given here. 

Frequently a vowel is long when standing in an open syllable, that is, a syl- 
lable ending in a vowel, but it becomes short, when standing in a closed syl- 
lable (a syllable ending in a consonant) of the same word: yan I, but ya I; yin 
you, but yi you; tal boy, nara my boy; jal man, jalo man; fa not, fat not. 

The demonstrative n (see 138) causes the preceding vowel to become long. 
The reason for this may be that » was originally an independent word (én), 
with a vowel of its own, the quantity of this vowel being added to the vowel 
preceding »: nate man, nan this man. 

A vowel may be lengthened at will, in order to intensify the meaning of a 
word, e. g.: é kudò he was silent; é kidò he was silent for a long time, he re- 
mained in a deep, musing silence; é go he is strong, e nèdò he is (something) 
in a high degree; é (299 yi rajo, or: é nudò yi rajo he is very, very strong in 
badness, he surpasses everything in badness, is exceedingly bad. Chiefly some 
adjectives may lengthen their vowel exceedingly, so that instead of one line 
above the vowel, two or three ought properly to be written: kéch strong kech 
very strong, rach bad, rach or rach, very bad; often when such an adjective is 
said twice (see 151), the second time the vowel is lengthened: kéch kéch, rach 
rach. 

Interjections also may have short, long or very long vowel according to the 
degree of excitement which is to be expressed. 

In fluent speech frequently a vowel is shortened, which is pronounced long, 
if the word is spoken alone. 
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In the vocative case the (last) vowel becomes long: natè man, naté o man! 
(see also 129). 
Regular changes of vowel-quantity take place in forming singular and plural 
of nouns, and in forming the tenses of the verb. Of these only a few examples 
are given here, for more see 123, 156 ss. 


Singular short vowel Plural long vowel 
òkòk-òkòk egret; òròk-òròk astuteness. 
Singular long vowel Plural short vowel 
óbügó-óbok albino; goji-gochi sword. 
In Verbs: 
ya gojo Iambeating ya gòch Iwasbeaten ya nago I kiil 


ya neka dan I killed a man. 
Frequently a change of quantity coincides with a change of quality; see below. 


Quality. 

Here again the changes in the formation of singular and plural and in the 
tenses and modes of the verb are of prominent importance; a few examples 
will suffice here; for more see 124. 

It is particularly to be observed in the following examples that, as mentioned 
above, frequently change of quality and of quantity coincide, and that in some 
cases a change of tone is added to these two. No doubt these changes have 
influenced each other, one causing, or cooperating in causing, the other. 

A most prominent change is that of a long or short a or a, and in some cases 
e, being reduced to e: 
aye: agàk-agéki crow dgwal-dgwéli frog dywak-dywéki crane 

ólák-óléki a fish. 
e: ólám-ólémi sycomore fal-fèt spoon kwòrò-kwéri pole. 
e: rat king (older form), rit (properly ret)! king (present form); rat is still 
used in a composition: rat labo king of the people, and when possessive 
pronouns are added: rada my king. 
wato and weto to arrive; wat heads, wete nu heads of lions; dak third, 
adek three. Here always a represents the older, e the younger form. 


a» e: bago to boil past bèk fado to be tired past fèt 
fano to hide past féni kado to bring — past kèl 
kago to ache past kèk kado to twist past kèl 
nago to kill past nèk kabo to take n. kèpò 
pano to fill and peko to fill kado to bring and kelo to bring 


fado to be tired and fedo to be tired 
kado to twist and kedo to twist. 


! In some words my materials give 2, where e was to be expected; this is doubtless misheard. 
For “king” rit being introduced already, I keep this orthography instead of writing ref, which 
would be more correct. 
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e, 6) e: òdèk-udéki a mat otét-otiti a pot ótwél-ótwéli a fish 
alàbó-alípà a bird olét-ólétà hawk. 

In all these cases except a few, the vowel e has high or high-low tone. Even 
in the verbs with double forms, e. g. fado and fedo to be tired, the second form 
originates from a form with high tone, see 188. It is therefore hardly to be 
doubted that the high tone 15 the cause of the vowel being reduced to e. 
o> o> e. The singular of the noun, and the present tense of the verb end in o, 

which was no doubt originally o. This o is very often pronounced e. The 

reason for this is that the emphasis (stress-tone) always lies on the stem-syll- 

able, consequently the pronunciation of o (o) is neglected and is reduced to e. 

In the first instances it is the high tone, in the last the absence ofa stress, 
which causes the reduction of a full vowel to e. | 

A short, pure a, when lengthened, often becomes g; there is a general ten- [I j : 
dency in the language to pronounce a long a asa, so that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to decide, whether one ought to write a or a; often there are no doubt 
individual differences. 
achwdt-achwat guinea-fowl kal-kali fence dak-dak pot 
chabo to mix past chapa lago to inherit past laka. 
But mark the opposite: nwalo to touch past ńwati mano to gnarl past nari. 

Long or short a or a > short e. Here the coincidence of change of quantity I 8. 
with change of quality is the rule: a long a or a becomes a short e. The shorte- 
ning of the vowel is probably the prius; its consequence was a and a be- 


coming e. 

má and mé which na and ne child 

kepa and kepe because jago and jeko to rule 

kado and kedo to go | kwalo and kweto to steal 

lwan and lwen poor, worthless gwano to err, past gwen 

gwaro to snatch, past gwer ma-mek aunt 

yat-yen tree ya and yena (from yana) to be 
lago and leko to dream yabo and yebo to open 

pano and peko to fill labo and lepo mud. 


But mark: rach bad rńo to become bad; atèn-atan hat; yei-yat boat. 
In the double forms of verbs the form with a is the primitive, from which 
that with e is derived; see 188. 


a and 2? change in: najo and néjo to know. I C. 
e and e change in: atèt-atèt mangouste — anénó-anón red ant —ówét-ówàt a mat. 
4 and e change in: wido to exchange past wela j 

libo to come stealthily past lepa. 


vice versa: yèt-yit scorpion, yèt-yit a well. 
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¿ and e change in: rino to run; past a ren. 
o and u, u change in: goro and gure to tattoo, romo and rumo to meet 


òkòdo-okutè hedgehog mogo-muki beer koch-kuchi axe. 


vice versa: kudo to pull out, ^ past kola, Judo | to pull 
nudo to cut, past nola fono | out 
lugo to turn past logi; rum-orom nose. 


o and o change in: dnon-anòniè a knife  chor-chór vulture 
bor-bor boil; and: toch-toach gun; this last example suggests 
that o was changed into o by an inserted a. 
o and u change in: kodo to fasten n. kidò; chudo and cholo to avenge, 
kuno and kodo to blow up. 
The vowels e and o can in many cases be shown to be not primitive. 


e (a. | 


lek tooth Any. lak welo to travel Ba. wala 
keno gourd Ju. kano kech | bitter, Nu. | kagal 
nwech smell Any. nwai je li 

neno to sleep Nu. nalu néno to see Nu. male 

kwen bread Ju. kwon Nr. kwan, Bo. koa neńo much Nr. nwan 
kyen horse Ju. akaja Ga. kana; (chwe fat Nr. chwat) 

anwen four Nr. nwan nyen metal Ju. gana. 


In these words the form with a is doubtless the older one; in Shi. a has, 
from reasons not known, changed into e (or e). 


e ( za. 
pek to be heavy Any. pyak 
tek to be hard Di. tyek (tyek?) Bo. tigo 
pecho, pyécho to ask Ba. pija 
remo blood, Ba. rima, Bo. trama, Nr. ryem. 


These words have originally the vowels ta, of which ¿ probably is the oldest; 
see Bo. tigo and Ba. pija, rima, here the second vowel, a, is not yet added. 
When a was suffixed, the first vowel, 7, became unsyllabic, that is, it turned 
into y; this form is preserved in pyak; a was then assimilated to z (y) and thus 
turned into e: tyek, pyecho, ryem; finally in Shi. the y was absorbed wholly by 
e, and @ remained; but, as the examples show, in many words both forms, e 
and ye, are still existing. 

o Ç wa or ua. 

w or u preceding an a has often assimilated the a, so it became o; in certain 
cases the u or w has then been wholly absorbed by o, so that ua, wa > wo) a. 

Compare the following examples: 

wá and wd we; wd is the primitive, wo the influenced form; likewise: gwāńo 
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and gwono to scratch, nudo to cut, alo to butcher, noto to cut. 
to to die Ba. tuan rono to dive Di. rwan 

ywono to cry Ga. ywak lwoko to wash Nr. lah Ba. lalaju 

boro afternoon Ga. abwar rodo thirst Ga. orwar Ju. ryau 
abwok maize Any. abach nwolo | to bear, Ga. nwala 
kworo cotton Ga. waro beget | 

.g2jo to beat Any. gwat Bo. gba ano what Nr. nu, Di. ena 
chwou man Ga. chwa Nr. chau yo road yu toch narrow road 
chwoto to call Nr. chal ogwok fox Nr. gwak. 


In these words o is evidently an original a; in Shi. the a has in all cases 
been assimilated by the preceding v or w, while in other languages the primitive 
a is preserved. In Shi. nudo "to cut“, the vowel, a, is not yet added; in nalo 
"to butcher“, the suffixed a has dropped the u; here is no assimilation, but sim- 
ply the elision of u; whereas in noto both vowels are contracted to one; an 
analogous case is ano what; the primitive vowel is w: Nr. nu what; later an 
a was added; before this a the primitive vowel u dropped in Di.: ena what; 
in Shi. both vowels were first assimilated and then contracted: no (the be- 
ginning à does not belong to the stem, see 124) what. Note also yo road, but 
yu toch narrow road, and yu Fakoi the way to F., from original yv; this older 
form is preserved in connections of the word with a determinative; later an a 
was added, which united with z to o. 

Compare also the following words: 


omoro roan antelope Ju. omar 
yomo wind Ga. yamo 
okok blossom Di. gak. 


These either have the same origin as the examples given above, the w, u 
having been dropped in both respective languages, or the original vowel is 
simply a, which, for reasons unknown, has become o in Shi. 

It is of course probable that, in analogy with the development shown above, 
many, if not all, words with wo, ye, and perhaps also those with o, e had the 
original vowel a, or ua, ta, though this a may no more be visible now in any 
of the related languages. 

Some of these words show that the first of the two vowels (ta, ua) was 1, u, 
and that the a was added later; compare nudo, nalo, noto; and atudo goose, 
Di. twol (twol?), Nr. twor; nudo and atudo are the eldest forms; then a was 
suffixed, see above; in Nr. twor, ua became uo > wo, whereas in Shi. atudo was 
preserved, no second vowel being added here. 

If a is a secondary vowel, it must of course have been added for a certain 
purpose, by adding it the meaning of the word must undergo a change; this is 
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the case in nudo to cut and nalo to butcher. For more examples of the addition 
of a second vowel see 70. 

A good example for w being dropped altogether in Shi. is this: mago to catch, 
Ga. mako, Ba. mok, Di. mwok ( “mua or “mwa. 

A different evolution have 
twon male, Di. wton; chong to heap up, assemble, Di. wchan. Here again the 
primitive vowel is a, as is evident from wchan; now an «w — in Di. preserved 
as w — was prefixed to the stem, and in Shi. was received into the stem, so 
wehan > chwon, wton > twon. See also the formation of the passive 173 ss. 

So we have two forms of adding a second vowel to the stem: 
a) consonant + vowel + vowel: t 4+- u -+ a) twa, two, to; 
b) vowel + consonant + vowel: u + t + a > wta, twa, two, to. 

Assimilation of Vowels. 

Some assimilations are treated above: ta > te, ye; ua > uo, wo. Others are: 

wich head and wuch; wito to arrive, and wuto: + has been assimilated by the 


=A = A 


preceding w and thus become u; 
ya ú "I shall“ is often pronounced yo v, ya v; 
bugin "there is not“, and bigin; 
bu "not to be“, and bogon "there is not“ ( bu + gon; 
yigo to become, and yogo; 
tyel foot, tyala my foot; 
bànén it is, and bénén; 
ki re "with its body“ becomes ke re; 
yt rè why you, but érè, why he; 
kí "and*, but: wú kú bodo you and the smith: z is assimilated to the preceding v. 
an this, éní that; an + has been affixed to an, and has turned the a to e. (Note 
the change of tone in this last example: the low tone designates the nearer, the 
high tone the farther distance). 
Contraction and Elision of Vowels. 
Some have been shown above: za > ya, ye) e; ua > wa, wo) o. Others are: 
yt ú "you will“ > yú. mi en his mother > men. wi en his father > wen. 
Wheretwo vowels of different words meet together, generally one is dropped: 
kwaro a my grandfather > kwara. 
kwaro i thy grandfather > kwari, and likewise all these connections. 
afoachi ak these rabbits > afoach ak. 
yi gwòk ano what are you doing ) yi gwo no? 
yi kobo adi what do you say » yi kob adi, or: yi ko di? 
In the nasalization of final consonants a final vowel is dropped: jago chief > 
jan; see 127. 
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Change of Semivowels. 


` In forming the singular and plural of nouns and the tenses of verbs, frequent 
changes of semivowels are to be observed. As is said above, the semivowels 
within a word are probably original vowels, w < v, y <i. In many of those 
cases where the u or z had a high tone, it has not become a semivowel, but has 
retained its original form. If the v, ? with a high tone did become a semivowel, 
its tone was transferred to the following vowel; it is sometimes difficult to decide 
whether one ought to write úò or wô. 
A few examples of the changes may be given here; for more see 124 !* 15, 
o and wo: gogo to work passive gwók kabo to speak passive kwòp 


dgw6k-dgokt jackal ótwón-ótón cock 

koto and kwoto to drive okwor-ókóri serval, 
vice versa: mòk-mwòk dog-head fish. 
o and wo: kono and kwono to help noto and nwoto to spit. 


vice versa: kwot-kot shield. 

wo, wo and uo, uo: nwoto, nuoto and nuto to show. 
The vowel u has been preserved in: 

káónó to taste, past a kwona; kwojo to sew, n. kuòjò. 

nwobo to knead, n. 7060; 

gwok-guok dog; kwom-kiomi chair; tojo and túòjò to tie. 
Changes between e and ye: 

gedo and gyédo to build; kedo and kyedo to dig 

fyér-féri back-bone; nero to let the milk down, nyédo to milk. 
The vowel ¢ has been preserved in: 

géto to sacrifice, and g(étó ; obéch-obtéch reed 

lyech-liech elephant; kyedo to refuse, n. kièdò. 


y Cw: yet soul Di. wet gwelo and gyelo ring 
gyeno fowl Any. gweno kyedo to refuse Ga. kwero 
lyelo to save Nr. lwel Jyou heart Di. pwou 


kyen horse Any. okwen. 
In most of these words the cause of w being transformed into y may be the 
following vowel e, e, which, being palatal, assimilated w into the palatal y. 
Elision of an original w: 
woro and oro to send, órò relative by marriage Ga. wor. 


len war Ga. lwen Ju. lwiń je people Ba. gwea 
del skin Ga. odwel ton egg. Nr. twon 
neto much Nr. nwan mago to catch Di. mwok 


neno is probably < “nyen < “nwen < “nwan. 
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In many of these examples it is to be noted that often a vowel preceded 
by a semivowel is short, but when the same word appears without a semivowel, 
the vowel is`long: the quantity of the semivowel is added to that of the vowel. 

Elision of 7: yén and én he. 

Change between w, y and r. — Though z is not a semivowel, it is to be 
treated here. 

In a considerable number of words these three sounds may be interchanged 
at will. Compare what is said of the nature of 7 in 9. y and w are closely related 
(they are interchanged in just the same way in Ewe); now the friction which 
is produced in forming y is, by some individuals, transferred from the back- 
mouth to the point of the tongue, the velar friction becoming a lingual one, 
that is, instead of y an r is pronounced. 


wot, yot, rwot house wumo, yume and rumo to finish 
wimo, yumo and rumo to cover womo, yomo and romo to carry water 
rejo and rejo fish wor and ror kings 
wa, wo we, Di. rok rono and rono to elect. 


y does not stand before 7, o, and seldom before u; here w takes its place: 
nayolo-nawuli axe; yéř and wor a season, yodo and wido to pound. 

In zér-wor the change from y to w has caused a change from e to o. 

Change between y and y: 


yé and yén he; ya I Di. ya. 
y sometimes corresponds to 7 in Nr. and Any.: 
yan I Nr. jan yat tree Nr. jat 
yin you Nr. jin yrep tail Nr. jip 
yo road Any. jo yomo wind Any. jamo 
ywono to cry Any. jwoko and juno. 


Here probably j is the older sound; compare the analogous case, where in 
Shi. a j turns into y: 46. 

When a noun ending in u receives a vowel-suffix, a w is inserted between 
both; au lion nwwi lions; or, if u is part of a diphthong, it becomes w: fyóu 
heart, fydwa my heart; see 135. 


Change of Consonants. 


Interchange. 

Some consonants may be interchanged at will, one individual preferring the 
one, another the other consonant; often the same individual in the same words 
now uses the one, a little while later the other consonant. The younger generation 
of the people. and chiefly all strangers speaking the language, prefer the frica- 
tive sounds. 
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These consonants are: 
ch and sh d and 2 t and s p and f or f. 
` According to the general laws of evolution in African languages, ch t d p are 
to be regarded as the older, sh s z and f f as the younger sounds. — ¢ never 
changes with its corresponding sound, which would be s; the natives are not 
able, unless expressly taught, to pronounce an s. 


Assimilation. 


The consonants k ch t t p, when standing at the end of a word, can be pro- 
nounced in two ways. They are voiceless, that is a real k ch t t p is to be pro- 
nounced, if 1. the word stands alone or at the end of a sentence; 2. if it is 
followed by a voiceless consonant. They are voiced, that is, they are to be 
pronounced 9 j d d b 1. if they are followed by a voiced consonant, 2. if they 
are followed by a vowel (an exception to this rule see 139 and 143). But these 
consonants are always written voiceless. This rule is suggested merely by practical 
regards: it would, for instance in school-practice, be troublesome, to write the 
same word with different sounds. 


Real pronunciation Usual writing 
dog jal dok jal the cattle of the man 
dok tero dok téro the cattle of the people 
rid labo rit labo the king of the people 
rit to rit to the king died 
kwob obwon kwop obwon the talk of the stranger 
kwop tero kwop téro the talk of the people. 


If one consonant of a word is interdental, the rest of the consonants in the 
same word, if ¢, d or n, become in most cases likewise interdental: 

dan man, dido to make straight, dodin hot season, dodo to suck, duodo to rise, 
tatedi a pole for pulling boats; in some connections even the consonant of 
another word may become interdental: zat tree, duon large, yan duon a large 
tree; between n and d the tongue does not change its position. But observe: 
ta tyélo heel, literally "base of the foot“, here each of the two words is still 
felt as independent, therefore no assimilation takes place. 

Assimilation is also to be observed in the law of nasalization: 


kt+n>n . ch + n> ú 
ttn>n £d nan 
p+n>m go-- n»n 
jo + n» do--n»n 
do-d-n»n bo + n> m 


Examples see 140. 
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Consonants influenced by vowels. 

a) A mute voiceless consonant standing between vowels generally shows a 
tendency of becoming voiced, Thus nearly in all verbs in the present tense 
the second consonant is voiced: kado, godo, gogo, kobe etc.; and in those 
which have preserved a voiceless consonant, often, when the word is spoken 
rapidly, the consonant is pronounced almost voiced, or at least not as A t etc., 
but as a somewhat hard g, d, etc. (what in German phonology is called 
"voiceless lenis*). 

b) See 38. 

Changebetween voiced and voicelessconsonants. 

1. See 26, Assimilation. 

2. See 41, Consonants influenced by vowels. 


3. Sometimes the consonant beginning a word shows a change between voiced- 
ness and voicedlessness: 


Bachodo and Pachodo, Fashoda dàkági and takagi dura-stick 
ba and pa, or fa not dok mouth Any. tok; dak pot Nr. tak 


gé they, probably reduced from kwe; see 131. 
4. In the formation of plural à voiced consonant often turns voiceless: afudo 
pl. afuti; see 107. 
Combination of Consonants. 


The Shi. does not combine two or more consonants in a word without an 
intervening vowel. A consonant may be combined only with one or more vo- 
wels or with a semivowel, never with a second consonant. 

If in the connection of noun and possessive pronoun or in the formation of 
plural two consonants meet together, one is always dropped: 


nal boy wal ra my boy > nara ying fisherman plural yat < *yint 
nal ri thy boy > dan yech belly plural yet < *yecht 

pach village pach re his village » pare — dyel goat plural dyek < *dyelk 

wich head plural wat ( *wacht lwol gourd plural lòt < *lwolt. 


An n has been dropped in certain cases of genetive-formation, dok n tero 

becoming dok tero; see 127. 
If two consonants of two different words meet together, 

a) both consonants may be preserved; this is generally the case, when the first of 
the two consonants is a liquid or a nasal one; jal mzko some man; Gol baño 
a proper-name, Agun jwok a proper-name; but ágón gén "where are they“ 
becomes ágó gén; and kal wun your fence > kal un. 

b) the ‘helping vowel! is inserted: lech tooth, leche lyech the tooth of the ele- 
phant; see 127. 


/ 
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c) a mute consonant is sometimes dropped: 
dok cattle, do rit cattle of the king 

` pach village pa rit village of the king 
bat arm ba jal arm of the man. 

d) ch turns into y, that is, an unsyllabic i: 
wich head wiy pam head of the table 
yech middle yey nam middle of the river. 


Changes of single consonants. 


k. An original kis dropped in: 
wa, wo we Nr. kon < *kwon wargo shoe Nu, kwari 
wino bird Ba. kwen orap spider Nu. korabe 
um nose Ju. kum wumo to cover and kumo < *kwumo. 
The opposite state is in: 
kworo cotton Ga. waro kono to pour out Ga. ono < *kwono. 
Perhaps the primitive state in all these words is a beginning kw. 
An original £ has turned into ch in 
chato to walk Di. kat, kawt kech bitter Nu. kagal, stem *kak 
kwach leopard Bo. kogo, Ba. koka. 
An original k has turned into tin alilit bat, Di. alich, Ga. olik; here k X ch 
> t, k being the oldest, ¢ the youngest form. 
g. A primitive g has turned into 7: 
jé people, Ba. gwea tribe. 
ch. ch has become y in connections described in 127. 
j. j has become y in wajo aunt, and wai (way). 
t d, and t d. | 
1. At the beginning of a word; ¢ > r. 
remo blood Bo. trama romo and tomo to fetch water, Ga. twomo. 
£ > r: tumo and rumo to finish. 
2. Within or at the end of a word. 
t > r: dwato and dwero to wish, tyeto and tero to carry; gor and got corner. 
t, d) l: keto and kelo to throw kwato and kwalo to steal 


kwoto to drive past kwola ledo to shave and lyélo 
noto to spit past nol yüdo to curse and yalo 
godo to scratch past gol gwido to wink withthe lips, gwéloto wink. 


t, d > r: neto to laugh, n. nyérd yiedo to cut, past a yier 
rit king pl. ror, obet and byero womb 
rodo thirst Ga. orwor 
wat steer, but ware got, and war nam tai a certain kind of steer. 
WESTERMANN, The Shilluk People. : 
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Concerning ¢ > r (and £5 r?) it may be remarked that in Nr. a final t 
is followed by a strong hissing sound, which sometimes turns into a rolled v, 
and thus makes the ¢ disappear altogether. In the same way ¢ may have be- 
come 7 in Shi., the tr in Bo. meaning an intermediate stage between ¢ and r. 
TED: tado to cook, past tal wido to change, past wela. 
More examples for these changes are to be seen in 182; there also the func- 
tions of some of the changes are described. The changes of consonants into 
the corresponding nasal sounds are treated in 140. 
The changes of š d, £d to 1. v, 2. l, and 3. n are doubtless to be traced back 
to different causes. — Observe also that ¢ £ at the beginning of a word change 
into r only, in the middle or end of a word they may change to r or to l. 


INTONATION. 


As in other Sudan languages, the intonation is an important and essential part 
in Shilluk grammar. Without paying close attention to it, it is not possible to 
master the language. Intonation is not to be confounded with accentuation, 
which means the stress laid on a particular syllable or word. Intonation means 
exclusively the highness or lowness of a syllable compared with other syllables. 
Each syllable has its own tone, which cannot, as is the case in European lan- 
guages, be changed at will, but is altered only under certain conditions. 

The tone can lie on vowels, and on consonants which have the function of 
vowels: 2 m Į r. If in diphthongs only the first vowel has a tone-mark, it is 
understood that the second vowel has the same tone. 

The Shi. has three original tones: a high tone, marked thus: d, a low tone: 
à, and a middle tone: a. Two tones, and in some cases even three, may com- 
bine on one syllable. Generally it is the high and the low tone, which unite on 
one syllable; so we have the combinations low-high 4 (rising tone) and high- 
low & (falling tone). In the first case the vowel begins with a low tone and 
then rises; in @ it is the reverse: at first a high tone, which is lowered at the 
close of the sound. Aecording to my observation in both cases the high tone 
is of longer duration than the low, and it seems to me that a particular stress 
lies on it (see below). 

There are also combinations of the high and middle tone a, these are fairly 
frequent, while I have not met with a middle and high tone. One example of 
three tones on one syllable is given below. 

The rising and the falling tone generally occur on syllables with a long vowel, 
but they are also met with on short vowels, just the falling tone often does so. 
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In this case the high tone is clearly prevalent, only just before the sound is 
stopped, the tone is lowered. 
` It is difficult to describe the tones or to give analogies for their pronunciation 
from European languages. In this particular case it is still less advisable, as the 
author of this book does not write in his own language, and does not feel suffi- 
ciently acquainted with English to give examples from it for illustrating the 
pronunciation of the tones. 
[The English as well as other European languages does have different 
tones, one syllable or word being pronounced higher than others. The 
difference between European and Sudan languages is, that in the first 
the observation of the tone is not indispensable in speaking, the mean- 
ing of a word is not altered, whether it be pronounced with a high or 
a low tone; but in Sudan languages the tone is just as essential and inte- 
gral as are vowels and consonants. Two words with the same sounds, 
but different tones, are quite different words, which in their etymology 
and meaning have nothing to do with each other, the conformity in the 
sounds is in this case to be considered as mere accidental. — On the 
other hand in European languages the stress or strength laid on a word is 
essential, it distinguishes the syllable or word which conveys the chief 
thought from those which are less important. | 
Only some examples of each tone and combination of tones are given here; 
their pronunciation must be acquired by hearing them from the natives. The 
student should let a native pronounce these and other examples repeatedly, 
so long till he is not only able to hear the differences, but to imitate them to 
the satisfaction of the native. (To do that, one must really try to wholly quit 
the European mode of pronouncing a word; to give one example: When we 
pronounce a single word, or, the last word of a sentence, we generally lower 
the tone of the sound; the Shi. cannot do so, unless the word has a low tone; 
if it has a high tone, he will pronounce it high, whether it stands at the end of 
a sentence or not; just mark the first examples which follow here.) 

Examples. 

High tone: lé war, fén ground, yan I, gén they, dyél goat, óbói foam. 

Low tone: térd people, anan now; dèan cattle, pi water. The high and low 
tone are easily distinguished, when both meet together: dkyèl one, ddèk three, 
tyélo foot, pl. tyél; ka à kò and he said; jak ak these chiefs. 

Middle tone: is not so easily distinguished, and may be confounded with the 
high tone. Examples: ófwón cock; the second tone is a little lower than the 
first, yet it is distinctly not low; gat pl. gat riverbank; kifè in order that. 

Rising tone: gé bën all of them, ótwón hyena; (these examples are easy, be- 
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cause a high tone precedes the rising one, the tones are like this: ~; mark the 
difference between cock“ and "hyena*!); fuk a water-pot, yo road, Dék a 
proper-name. 

Falling tone: é tòk he is absent, tèk is hard. When a high tone is followed 
by a low tone in the following syllable, the high tone itself sometimes is lowered 
at its end, so that instead of *ábà, sometimes “abò is heard. 

High and middle tone: dwén when? wú kí mên you and who? é yes. 

High-low-high tone: dut dowry. 

In the texts and dictionary the high-middle tone is generally rendered by 
high-low tone. 

Examples of words which have the same sounds but different tones: 


ótwón cock ótwón hyena léu hot season — lèt a small lizard 
land nebbak-tree land to spend the ma which má aunt 
night mar green mdr because 
lau skin lau spittle ókók a fish òkòk egret 
lélà flint-stone lêl to be smooth wan year wán eye. 


But such words are not nearly so frequent here as they are in western Sudan 
languages ; this is so chiefly from three causes: 

I. the words consisting of only one consonant and one vowel, which prevail 
in the western Sudan, are not numerous in the eastern languages, these last 
having augmented the primitive stem by prefixes and chiefly by suffixes; 
see 63. These additions were in most cases a sufficient means for distingui- 
shing the stems from each other, thus the distinction by tone became in 
many words superfluous, and consequently disappeared, or was mechanized. 

2. In the eastern languages, at least in some of them, the tone developed into 
quite a different function, which the western Sudan languages do not have. 
Here the tone is exclusively etymological, that is two or more words which 
have the same sounds but are of quite different etymology, are distinguished 
from each other by different tones. In the eastern languages this function is 
also preserved, but it is almost being suppressed by the grammatical function 
of the tone, that is, grammatical categories are expressed by difference of tone. 
Copious examples for this rule, which is a characteristic feature of the Shi., 
are given in 122 ss. 

A few illustrations will suffice here: 

a) singular and plural by different tones: 


kyà pl. kyén horse dak pl. dak pot 
byèlò pl. byél dura jàch pl. jách shoulder 
bói pl. bòt net òtòr pl. ótór ford 


dók pl. dók mouth alum pl. alim somersault. 
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b) the vocative always receives high tone on the last syllable: 

bédd smith, but in addressing: bòdé! o smith! 
mayo mother, but in addressing: mayo! o mother! 

nòtè man, but in addressing: raté! o man! 

Dék a proper-name, but in addressing: Dágí! o Dak! 

c) The personal pronouns have high tone; see 130. Note also the mechanized 
tone in the possessive pronouns and the numerals, 134, 152. 

d) the tenses and modes of the verb are distinguished by tone: 
to eat: present active chàmó, passive cham, verbal noun: cham 
to work: present active gògò, passive gwók, verbal noun: gwok. 

3. Into the Shi. the accentuation or stress (the dynamic tone) has, probably by 
hamitie influence, been introduced, and it is often difficult to distinguish 
intonation from accentuation. This is not so much the ease in single words, 
but in groups of words, in which stress is laid on a particular word ; generally 
this is à word with high tone, so that high tone and stress unite on the same 
word or syllable; and on the other hand, a stress falling on a low tone, raises 
the tone of the syllable. 


Change of Tones. 


The intonation is in Shi. not of that regularity which is found in the western 
Sudan languages. Though most changes obey fixed laws, yet many seem rather 
arbitrary, and I have sometimes met with the baffling fact that a word or a 
connection of words were, at different times, pronounced with different tones. 
Generally a word, when pronounced single, has its fixed tone, but in connection 
with other words the intonation changes very strongly, adapting itself to or 
contrasting with, its neighborhood (rhythmical tone). 

Most of the changes may be classified under two headings, viz. assimilations 
and dissimilations. 

Assimilation of Tones. 
yit pl. yit ear; but yíté kyen ears of the horse 
òkòk pl. òkòk flower, but dkokt yat blossoms of the tree 
atêp pl. atép bag; but atépé nate the bags of the man. 

In all these words the plural has low tone; but in connecting the words with 
a genetive, a high-toned é is added; the high tone of this e causes the preceding 
syllable to become also high. 
guok dogs á my, gúókdá my dogs; this is analogous to the preceding examples. 
ka "and*, é "he*, kò "said* but connected: kå è kò. 
ya I gògò work, yà gògò I am working; the low tone of 929g? causes the a of 
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ya to add a low tone to its high tone; this low tone on @ is, however, pro- 
nounced but very faintly, sometimes only 4 is heard. 
Dissimilation of Tones. 

gin thing an this, but gin an this thing, gtk ak these things. 
nan crocodile an this, but san an this crocodile. 

Here the reason of the low-toned noun becoming high-toned is the stress 
which is laid on the noun. 

Many references to intonation will be found in the following paragraphs, they 
are treated there together with the grammatical functions they exercise. 


Accentuation. 


In words with more than one syllable the accent (or stress) lies on the stem- 
syllable. When a syllable with low tone has the accent, this low tone frequently 
becomes high. 
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SECOND SECTION: 


FORMATION OF WORDS. 


The stems of the Shilluk-words are monosyllabic. A word may consist in 
1. à vowel. 
á sign of the past, š it is, & which, ú forming the future; and the personal 
pronouns when suffixed: a, 2, e; but these last, being unseparably connected 
with another word, are not independent words; and the rest are likewise 
mere particles; no noun or verb in Shi. consists in a vowel only. 
2.a consonant and a vowel. | 

This is the oldest form of the word in the Sudan-languages (comp. Die 
Sudansprachen, page 14), but is not very frequent in Shi. now. Examples: 
ba, fa not, bé in order to, bu to have not, cha time, cha to be going to, chi 
wife, che to begin, chu bones, dà to have, dé sign of perfect, dé but, ga piece, 
copy, gé they, go him, gu a big fish, jé people, ka to go, ka place, ki with, 
ko to say, ku thief, má aunt, ma because, mi mother, na as, né as, dé to use, 
na child, nu lion, pé water, rè why, wd we, wú you pl, ya I, yi you, yo 
road. | 

Not in all these words the primitive form, consonant -|- vowel, is original, 
some are apparently shortened from longer forms, butin others itis not 
clear, whether the short forms are mutilated from longer ones, or whether 
the words consisting in more than one consonant and one vowel have evol- 
ved from the corresponding primitive forms. Compare these examples: 


ba, fa not, fat it is not chi wife — chyek wife 
bà in order to, probably from bia che to begin — chago to begin 
to come chu bones, sing. chogo 
bi to come — bia to come gt thing — gin thing 
bu to have not — buo to have not ka place — kach place 
cha time — from chan "day, sun“ ka to go — kado to go 
cha to be going to — chamo to be ko to say — kobo to say 
going to ma because — mar because. 


3. a consonant and a diphthong. 
bai buttermilk, bei mosquito, bói net, lat game, láu cloth, Idu far, lau spittle, 
nau thus, rau cat, yet boat, yei hair. 

4.a consonant and two vowels. 
bia to come; this is probably derived from bi to come. 

5.a consonant, vowel, and consonant. This is by far the most fre- 
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quent form; it may be called the characteristic form of the word in Shi., 
about oo 9/5 of all stems of the language having this form. 

bat arm, bak fence, ban a cow, ban behind, bar long, bech bundle, bet spear, 
bol a mat, gol fence, kal fence, kot rain, etc. 

In my comparative study "Die Sudansprachen“, I have shown the original 
word in Sudan to consist in one consonant and one vowel, all other ele- 
ments in a word being later additions. As is seen under 2., this original form 
is not frequent in Shi., the standard form being here consonant -]- vowel +- 
consonant. Áccordingly these words ought to be demonstrated as having 
evolved from words with one consonant and one vowel only; the second 
consonant should be traced as a later element. That is, however, until now 
possible only in a small minority of cases. This may be explained from the 
fact that the eastern Sudan languages have, for a comparatively long time, 
had their own development, separate from that of the western languages, and 
under the influence of languages of different character. 

I have found, however, a number of words which, being identical in their 
first consonant and vowel, and differing only in the second consonant, have 
the same or a similar meaning, which makes it probable that they are of one 
origin, and consisted originally in one consonant and one vowel, but diffe- 
rentiated their meaning by adding a second consonant. In some of the 
examples there is a semivowel between the first consonant and the vowel, 
which, according to 21, 22, has arisen from a vowel, so that here two vowels 
are to be supposed. 


Examples. 
bago to make a fence fecho, (*fe, “fia, with 
x . “ba » to ask 
bajo to tie together Juecho the supposed 
bano, | A men fémo to gainsay ( meaning of "to 
bano to make a mistake ( “ba fado to lie say“ 
bajo to err Jogo to be — | 
chok it is finished NG T foje to rub, brush ( *fo, fua 
ZW eue ° Cho = 
choti it is finished g odo to loosen NG —" 
chwobo to pierce , gono to loosen 29; 9 
chwayo to pierce | Ç *ehua kago, I 
godo to scratch, dig kago | to ache, pain ( #ka 
gong, " kajo to bite, ache, pain 
gwano to scratch ( *gua kao sss 


gobo to scratch kéto to dash, shatter, split < ke 
fago to be sharp ka to go | Ë 
falo knife < “fa kado, kedo to go J < *ka 


Formation of Wor 25 
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kodo to blow E nogo to vomit a 
kono to blow | ko noto, nwoto to spit E pue 
kwodo kago, këto split < “ka 
mem | pole ( *kua fwajo | n 
ka thief pako re thank ( *pua 
kwalo to ak “ku, kua robo to string beads, ` 
kwano to take) | roto to sew | “ro 
kwogo to E “kua feno to pour out drop 
kwayo to herd by drop < *te 
kwodo to drive, herd | < “kua teno to strain beer 
mwono to Sitios tono to pick | 
mulo to plaster f Ç “mu, mua tware to pick, gather, $< *tua 
md because clean | 
már because | wW” wodo to pull out 
awa yesterday woro to pull SUME SAA 
awar-awa the day before, ( awa 
yesterday 


6. Consonant, semivowel, and vowel, which may again be followed 
by another augment. 

These forms are also very frequent. 

kwa grandfather, kwi some, kwot shield, gwok work, kwóp talk, lwak cow-house, 
lwol gourd, kwach leopard, kwalo to steal, kwako to embrace, kwano to swim; 
Jyecho to ask, kyedo to refuse, gyeno fowl, tyelo foot, etc. 

In 21, 22 I have, with the help of related languages, tried to show that in 
many, if not in all, cases the semivowel is to be traced to an original vowel, 
so that here also the primitive stem would be one consonant and one vowel. 
Compare: 


nudo to cut ku thief 
nalo to butcher ¿< nu + a kwalo to P ku + a 
nolo to cut kwano to swim 


Nu. kuge to swim k “ku + a. 


For more examples see 69. 
7. The forms 5 and 6 may have a vocalic suffix, which consists 
a) in the vowel o; it is added to the verb in the present tense, and to the sin- 
gular of many substantives. 
gogo to work, kado to go; jagò chief, jalo man, obwono white man, anénò 
an ant, àchwàtò loin-cloth, etc. 
In certain words this o may be pronounced or dropped at will: obwotio or 
obwon, jalo or jal; moreover it is sounded so slightly, that one very often 
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8. Words with prefixes. 
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overhears it. — In the Nuer language o is a suffixed demonstrative pronoun ; 
it may originally have had the same meaning in Shi. 
In the following cases a verb is formed from a noun by adding o: wich 
head, wijo to make a roof ("a head“) lach urine, lajo to piss. 
b) in the vowel 2: stem rum to cover, rumi a cover; stem cham to eat, chami- 
chami a bait; stem goj to strike goji-gòchis word. 
c) the plural-suffixes see. 


The Shi. has two vocalic prefixes, « and o. In most cases these prefixes have 
a distinct function: by prefizing a or o to a verb, the verb becomes a noun. This 
is a law prevailing in very many Sudan languages, eastern as well as western. 


13: 


Examples. 
bu 
chago 
chemo 
geto 
gweno 


karo 


kworo 
luno 


nügo 


to have not — abu poor 
to compose à song — 
achak poet 

to make straight, to aim 
— achém straight 

to bless — àgétó blessed 


to pick up — agwén a 
bastard child (a child 
"picked up“) 

to branch off — akar 
branch 


to winnow, akwòr husk 
to be turned upside down 
— alun somersault 

(to be) slow — «mát a 
stork 

to kill — dnéko spirit of 
a deceased person 


to press the bellows — 
óbük bellows 


o to break off — óchódó a 


cow whose horns are 
broken, a hornless cow 


o to darken (said of the sun) 


— odino cloud-shadow 
to hollow — orògo hollow 


0 to raise, lift up — ótinó 


stones raised up, dam 


toro tomake aford — ótórford 


rono 


tewo 


o toswing— òdòlò swinging 
o to blossom — òkòk flower 
o tostimulate — òkòn stimu- 


lating 
to be astute — òròk 
astuteness 


to wag — -òtèu wagging. 


The prefix o often designates persons as descendants of other persons, as 
members of a tribe or nation: 
wajo sister owajo the child of the 


sister 


nayo the 


mother’s brother, onayo 


the mother’s brother’s child 
chol Shilluk óchôlò a Shilluk man 


jano Dinka ojano a Dinka man 


mayo 
Dák 


bwon 


the mother’s sister omayo 
the mother’s sister’s child 
name of a king Ódák the 
son of Dak. 
foreignobwono astranger, 
foreigner. 


In some cases a or o are prefixed to a noun, thus giving it a pecu-iar sense: 


Composition of Words 
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lwedo finger — alwédo a dura mal front — amdlo the first 
which has four ears, like tun horn — atunakyel "uni- 
the four (long) fingers of corn“ : rhinoceros. 
the hand 


Not all words with a prefix can be derived from words without a prefix, 
for example: 

àbàch a certain cow, daban hammer, dbich five, aburò bushbuck, and many 
others. 

In some words the prefix may be omitted at will: 

atego and tego bead oyino and yino fisherman. 

There are some other words beginning with a vowel, but here apparently 
the vowel is not a prefix: | 

ak these, an this, acha these, dfa in order that, én he, him, oro to send, 070 
relative by marriage, ánó what? 

In some of these a beginning consonant can be shown to have been dropped: 
én < yén, oro to send < woro; óró relative by marriage is in Ga. wor; in ano 
"what* @ is evidently the deictic particle: "it is“. 

9. Reduplication is very rare. I have only met with one single example: 
— yiyi to be possessed by a spirit. 

The Shilluks like to repeat a word or grammatical form which is to be 
emphasized: é kedo, kedo, kedo he was going, going, going: was going on 
for a long while; ge bènò bènè bënë bènè they came all, all, all: all of them 
came; lau láu lu very far away; é chakt chákí he approached slowly, steal- 
thily ; ya nèn, ya nn I looked closely. 

Recapitulation. 
The word in Shi. may have the following forms: 
I. a, 2. ba, 3. bau, 4. bia, 5. bat, 6. bwa, bwat, 7. bato, bwato, 8.'obat, obato, 
obwato; 9. baba. 


COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 


Nearly all compound words in Shi. consist in two or more nouns, which 
stand to each other in genetive relation; they are, properly speaking, no com- 
pound words, but two distinct, independent nouns; compare: 


wan ágàk "eye of the crow“ a kind of red dura 
wan Nikèn "eye of Nyikang“ east 
wan nu "eye of lion“ a kind of red dura 
wiy nu "head of lion“ story, tale 


wiy kyen "head of horse“ riddle 
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wan wot "eye of house“ window 
ta tyélo "basis of foot“ heel. 
Sometimes the single part of combinations cannot be identified : 
wa jal né nard a kind of red dura tatédi a pole for pulling boats 
wan wure lwal south tákugi a little axe (these last three 
tayè dè gak a cow, black with white are compounds with £a "ba- 
throat sis“). 


Proper-names are often compounds: Kwat Ker, Koyikwon, Atwòdwòi, Akùrù- 
war, Awarejwok, Óbàyàbw(jbp, ete. 
Many of these combinations are no doubt whole sentences, which have been 
united into one word. 
Some nouns, being frequently combined with other words, help to form 
certain grammatical categories: 
na, in compositions often ńe "child, young one“ forms deminutives, it fre- 
quently also designates nouns with a certain quality, similar to the Arab abu 
"father": 
na yat a small, young tree a r0jo a young heifer, a calf 
na rit son of a king, prince a koro cotton seed 
na gol "child of the enclosure“: wife 
na ban "child behind“: slave, servant. liege-man 
na kwach, na let, na felwot names for cows; 
Nelwak, Nenárá, N. èjwadò, Negér, Nelyech, proper names of persons and places. 
pa ( from pách "village, settlement, home“ is frequently used in forming 
names of places: 
Padchòdò, Fámat, Fadèt, Fatdu, Fábür, Füdeàn,! Fanikan (also Fenikan), 
Fakan, etc. 
jal, pl. jok "man“ may designate the acting person or a possessor, it can be 
combined with a verbal noun or an original noun: 


jale lwok "man of washing“ washerman 
jal nal "man of butchering* butcher 
jal lèt "man of war“ Warrior 
jai yat "man of tree“ medecine man, doctor 
jal kér "man of richness“ rich person. 
nate, pl. tyen man, person, is used in the same way as jal: 
nate nek "man of killing“ murderer 
nate kwüyó "man of herding“ herdsman 
nate nal "mau of butchering“ butcher 
nate kér "man of richness“ rich man 
nate jwok "man of sickness“ sick person. 


! Note the assimilation of tone! 
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A peculiar kind of compound nouns is formed by nan, the nasalized form of 
nate "man, person“; nan is properly "the man“, "this man“, see 138. It may 
be combined with a noun, or, what is more frequent, with a verb in the present 
tense, and with a verb in the passive: 


nan e dacho, nan a dacho "the person is a woman“ the woman 
nan lòjo "the man (is) black“ a black man 
nan chwor, nan e chwor "the man is blind“ a blind person 
nan e ledo, nan lédo "the man (he) is shaving“ one who is shaving 
nan e kòk "the man (he) is hired“ a hired person. 


In the following compound nouns the first part of the composition 18 known, 
but no more existing independently in the language. 
tedigo a red-brown cow, teduk a grey cow, tetan a black cow, from “te cow; 
compare Nu. ti cow, Ba. ki-ten cow. Compare also: dean cow < “de yan, Nr. 
yan; dok ( *de yok cows, Nr. yok. In both cases the word in Shilluk has two 
components: “de and yan, yok. 
The last consonant of the ruling noun undergoes a change in these words: 
warnamtat a certain cow 
waregòt a certain cows from wat "steer. 
wütyébyék a certain cow i 
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THIRD SECTION: | 


GENEALOGICAL RELATIONS 
OF THE SHILLUK LANGUAGE. 


THE DIALECTS OR DIVISIONS. 


The Shilluk language is not confined to one single territory, but is spoken 
in different parts of the White Nile region, some of which are situated at con- 
siderable distance from one another. The largest section of Shilluk-speaking 
people live in what is generally called the Shilluk country, and only this part 
is known under the name of Shilluk people. The rest of the tribes speaking 
the same language have each their own name, both for people and language, 
but their languages are essentially one in structure and vocabulary with the 
Shilluk proper. There are, of course, dialectical differences, which are the natural 
consequences of the language being separated into locally different branches, 
so that each branch had its own way of development, and was in some measure 
influenced by its respective neighbour; but the following examples will make 
it evident that they are to be regarded as dialects of one language. It is to be 
noted that not only the selection of words given below are identical, but, as 
far as I have been able to judge, about oo % of all words in these dialects are 
uniform, and so is the grammatical structure; the only remarkable deviation is 
that Gang (Acholi) has a noun-forming prefix /a-, pl. lu-, which is Hamitic and 
corresponds to the Masai "article* ol pl. il. 


The dialects or divisions of the Shilluk language are: 


1. Shilluk proper. 

2. Anywak (Anwak, also Anuak); it is spoken a) on both sides of the Sobat 
between the Dinka Tribe Gnok (Nok) and the Nuers, south-east of Abwong ; 
b) in Abyssinia on both sides of the river Baro; c) in Abyssinia between the 
rivers Gelo and Akobo. 

The Anywak has been somewhat influenced by its neighbour, the Nuer; 
some grammatical formations coincide with those of Nuer. But during my 
stay in the Shilluk country I have convinced myself that it is possible without 
considerable difficulty to converse with an Anywak man in Shilluk. The 
Abyssinians call the Anywaks Jambo. 

3. Jur; is spoken between the 7 and 8th degree of n. lat. and about the 28% 
and 29!" degree of eastern longitude. 
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4. Dembo; is spoken to the north-west of Jur, on both sides of the Bahr Dembo. 

5. Belanda; is spoken south to south-west of the Jur, the habitat of both being 
separated by the Bongo or Dor. 

6. Ber (Bér); is spoken south of the Bongo country and east of the Belanda, 
on the right bank of the Sué river. 

7. Beri (Beri) is spoken in the province of Mongalla, on the right bank of the 
Nile, north-east of Lado. 

On the map of A. E. S. the Beri ("Berri“) are also called Beir; from this 
it is probable, that Beri and Ber are identical, Beri being the plural form of 
Ber. Again according to Schweinfurth! the Bongo designate the Jur by the 
name of "Behr*, and on the map of A. E. S. in the habitat of the Ber the 
name ”Jur“ is put in; this seems to show the very near relationship of Jur, 
Ber and Beri; and as Belanda lies close to Ber, these two can also be nearly 
or totally identical? 

8. Gang (Gan) or Acholi; is spoken in the country situated east, north-east 
and north of the Nile between Lake Victoria and Lake Albert. — The 
name Acholi, also Shuli, is evidently identical with the name of the Shilluk : 
Cholo, the ? in Acholi, Shuli denoting the plural. 

9. Nyifwa (. Nifwa) or Ja Luo, also called Kavirondo ; is spoken in part of the 
Kavirondo-country, in the north-east coastlands of Lake Albert, round the 
Kavirondo-bay. 

10. Lango (Kitching: Umiru); is spoken in the Bukedi district, north and north- 
east of Lake Kioga. Kitching in his Grammar of the Gang Language page VII 
says: "The northern Bakedi or Lango seem to be distinct from the Umiru, 
and their dialect is unintelligible to the Acholi.* But the words which John- 
ston gives under ”Lango“, are clearly a dialect of Acholi and Shilluk proper. 

11. Aluru (Kitching: Alur); is spoken in the country north and north-west of 
Lake Albert and west of the Nile. 

12. Chopi; is, according to Kitching, spoken between Bunyoro and the Victoria 
Nile. Sir Harry Johnston does not mention this name in "The Uganda Pro- 
tectorate“, but he says that the name Luo, which is given to several Shilluk 
dialects, also occurs in the north of Unyoro. 

13. South of Nyifwa, on the eastern shore of Lake Victoria, lives a small tribe 
called Gaya; they seem also to speak a dialect of Shilluk; but it is not sure. 

14. The same is to be said of the Jafalu, who live to the north-east of Lake 
Albert. 

These are the dialects or divisions of the Shilluk which are known to-day. 

It is, however, to be observed that the word ”dialect“ is not employed here 

quite in its usual meaning, as of some ”dialects“, chiefly Ber, Beri, Belanda, 


! Linguistische Ergebnisse einer Reise nach Central-Afrika (Berlin 1873) p. 61. 
? Compare also B. Struck “An Unlocated Tribe on the White Nile“, in Journal of the African 
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Dembo, it is not known whether they do at all differ from each other, or 
whether they are rather divisions of one identical dialect. The distinctions 
which do exist between some of the divisions will best be seen from the 
examples following in the list below. In this list most of the dialects or divi- 
sions are illustrated: 
Anywak from my own unpublished materials ; 
Jur in Schweinfurth, Linguistische Ergebnisse ; 
Ber is represented by a few words' in Petherick, Egypt, the Sudan and Central 
Africa, p. 481: 
forehead wiy  Shilluk wich 
eye wang Shilluk wan 


nose koum Shilluk wum The orthography of the origi- 
lip dack Shilluk dok nal has been retained. 
tooth lack Shilluk lek 


tongue laeb Shilluk lep 
Gang in Kitching: An Outline Grammar of the Gang Language, London 1908. 
Nyifwa in O. Baumann, Von Masailand zur Nilquelle, also in Sir H. Johnston, 
The Uganda Protectorate. 
Lango and Aluru in Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate. 

Of Dembo, Belanda, Beri and Chopi I have not found any materials. Dembo 
and Belanda I include amongst the Shilluk dialects on the strength of Schwein- 
furth's statement ("Im Herzen von Afrika“ page 63): north of the Jurs the 
more numerous Dembo and some smaller tribes of the same origin have their 
residence; and the Belanda live 80 (German) miles south of the Jur; they, in 
spite of the great differences in their habits, which have evidently been influen- 
ced by the Bongo, still have preserved the Shilluk language in à more or less 
pure form.* The native traditions also designate the Belanda as belonging to 
the Shilluks. 

Of Beri Emin Pasha says thatthey speak the same language as the 
Shilluks. 

Chopi is mentioned by Kitching as belonging to the Shilluk group. 

It is remarkable that many dialects bear the same name. As stated above, 
Acholi, also called Shuli, is doubtless identical with Chólo, the name of the 
Shilluk proper. Likewise the name Luo occurs repeatedly: the Jurs call them- 
selves Luo; the Aluru of Albert Lake, according to Johnston, more often pro- 
nounce their name Aluo, and this form appears again in the north of Unyoro 
and among the Ja-Luo (Nyifwa). Note also the names Br, Beri, Bar, (this 
last name is given to the Shilluk proper by the Dinkas), and Bor, which is the 
proper name of the Belanda. 


! These words are also given by Struck, Àn Unlocated Tribe. 
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THE POSITION OF SHILLUK 
AMONG OTHER AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 


The Shilluk belongs to a clearly circumscribed group of African Languages, 
which is usually styled ”Nilotic Languages“. It is difficult to give the characte- 
ristic marks of the languages belonging to this group, as sufficient materials of 
all of them are not available. Some chief points are: 

1. Mute and fricative sounds are in some cases interchangeable, chiefly p and 
f are often so. 

2. Many, if notall, of the languages have interdental sounds (¢ d n). I have found 
them in Shilluk, Anywak, Nuer and Dinka, and according to some German 
authors Masai and Ndorobo also have them.! 

3. The stem in most cases consists in a consonant, vowel, and consonant, gene- 
rally ending in a consonant. 

4. Stems with a semivowel between the first consonant and the vowel are fre- 
quent. The stem-vowel is often a diphthong. 

5. Probably in most of them intonation plays an important róle. 

The Nilotic languages consist of two sub-divisions: 

a) The Niloto-Sudanic group. 
b) The Niloto-Hamitic group. 

It is probable that the Nilotic languages originally belong to the family of 
the Sudan-languages (vide below 95). The phonology, the form of the word 
and some grammatical peculiarities in all Nilotic languages point to this common 
origin. The vocabularies of all of them have certain sudanic elements. But at 
a certain former period all these languages have more or less strongly been 
influenced by languages of a different character, which are generally called 
Hamitic languages. They differ from the Sudanic languages chiefly in the 
grammatical gender, in the prevalence of accentuation instead of intonation, 
and in their more extensive possibilities of expressing formative elements. 
Rudiments of the grammatical gender are found in Shilluk also, see 126; like- 
wise accentuation exists in Shilluk, but the means of forming words are scanty. 
On the other hand numerous Shilluk-words, which most probably are Sudanic, 
are found in languages generally counted as Hamitic. 

So the line between Niloto-Sudanic and Niloto-Hamitic languages is not 
easy to define; they all have components of Sudanic and of Hamitic origin, 
only that in some cases the first is prevalent, in others the latter. But never- 
theless the groups may be distinguished; the languages belonging to the Niloto- 
Sudanic group having a large number of words common to all of them, and 


See for instance Meinhof on Ndorobo in Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen, 
Band X, 111; and Struck in ,,Die geographischen Namen im Gebiet der ostafrikanischen Bruch- 
stnfa“ Renrintad fram Mittoilunenn anc dan dantcahan Sehnitozocahiatan“ Nr 2 TOTT. 
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many of which are clearly genealogically connected with the Western Sudan 
languages. In the formation of words and in the structure of their grammar 
they are essentially uniform; they have not the grammatical gender or only 
faint traces of it. On the other hand the Niloto-Hamitic group has not nearly so 
many words in common with the Sudanic group, as the idioms of the Sudanic 
group have with each other; in formation of words and in the wealth of for- 
mative elements they considerably deviate from the Sudanic group; and they 
have the grammatical gender. Whether accentuation is more, and intonation 
less prevalent in them than in the Sudanic group, is as yet unknown, but it is 
probable. 

To the Niloto-Sudanic group belong: 

a) Shilluk with its divisions or dialects. 
b) Dinka and Nuer. 
c) Mittu, Madi, Madi-Kaya (Abo-Kaya), Abaka, Luba, Wira, Lendu, Moru. 

Dinka is spoken a) in the northern part of the Bahr Ghazal province, b) on 
both sides of the White Nile between the 6 and 7*0 n. 1. (Bor), c) on both 
sides of the lower Sobat, d) on the right bank of the White Nile from near the 
mouth of the Sobat to Jebelein. Bahr Ghazal and Bor are probably the eldest 
seats of the Dinkas, from here they emigrated northwards. The dialect of Bor 
(Bor) seems to differ considerably from the dialects of the north. Dinka has 
in its vocabulary remarkable similarity with Bari; in accordance with this the 
Dinkas seem in their bodily appearance and their culture to be more strongly 
influenced by Hamitic tribes than the Shilluks are. 

The Nuers live a) on the White Nile north of Bor, b) south of Tonga and of 
the lower Sobat, c) on both sides of the Sobat near Nasser. 

Dinka and Nuer differ in their phonology and structure but slightly from the 
Shilluk dialects; they have, in common with Acholi and Anywak, the particles 
chi and bi for expressing past and future; these particles are not found in 
Shilluk proper. A great, probably the greater part of the words of both lan- 
guages are essentially the same as in Shilluk, but to a considerable extent the 
vocabularies differ, so that both are to be considered as separate languages. 
They are nearer related to each other than to Shilluk. 

c) Some tribes lying between the upper course of the rivers Rohl and Sue 
speak languages which seem to be in some broader way connected with the 
Niloto-Sudanic group, so that they are perhaps to be regarded as a sub-group 
of these. To this sub-group belong: Mittu, Madi, Madi-Kaya (Abo-Kaya), 
Abaka, Luba, Wira, Lendu, Moru. According to Schweinfurth and A. E. S. the 
six first-named of these tribes have really one language, which differs only 
dialectically, so that individuals of the different tribes understand each other. 
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In their vocabularies these languages considerably distinguish themselves 

from the Shilluk dialects as well as from Dinka and Nuer. 

According to their topographical situation the three groups of Niloto-Sudanic 
languages may be designated thus: 

a) The High Nilotic Group, comprising Mittu, Madi, Madi-Kaya, Abo-Kaya, 
Abaka, Luba, Wira, Lendu, Moru. 

b) The Middle Nilotic Group, comprising the Shilluk cluster. 

e) The Low Nilotic Group, comprising Dinka and Nuer. 

The Miloto-Hamitic group may, according to B. Struck,! be divided into the 
sub-groups of Bari-Masai and Nandi-Tatoga. To the first belong: Masai, Ngishu, 
Elgumi, Teso, Suk, Karamojo, Turkana, and Bari; to the latter: Tatoga, Ndo- 
robo, Nandi, Kamasia, and Burkeneji. All these languages are situated in British- 
and German East-Africa. 

The Niloto-Sudanic languages are a sub-group of the Eastern Sudan Lan- 
guages, to which belong Nuba in the north, Kunama in the north-east, most lan- 
guages of the southern Gesira (between White and Blue Nile), and others. 

The Eastern together with the Central and Western Sudan-languages form 
the family of the Sudan Languages, which extend from near the Red Sea and 
Abyssinia through the whole continent to the Atlantic Ocean from the northern 
Cameroons to Senegambia. 

In order to demonstrate the genealogical connection between Shilluk, the 
Niloto-Sudanic group and the Eastern Sudan languages on one side and the 
Western Sudan languages on the other side, the chief characteristics of the 
Sudan languages, as shown in my "Sudansprachen* may be given here: 

I. they are monosyllabic, each word consisting in one syllable; 

2. each syllable or word consists in one consonant and one vowel; 

3. they are isolating, that is they have no inflection, and only few formative 
elements; the ”class-prefixes“ of the Bantu-languages and of some Hamitic 
languages are absent; 

4. they have no grammatical gender; 

5. intonation is prevailing in a higher degree than it is in Bantu- and Hamitic 
languages. 

These characteristics are not preserved in their pure form in all Sudan lan- 
guages, almost all of them showing some marks of development from the pri- 
mitive stage to a more developed state, chiefly by adding augments to the ori- 
ginal stem ; this 1s still more the case, where a language has been strongly in- 
fluenced by an idiom belonging to a different family. But in each Sudan lan- 
guage it will, to a certain extent, be possible to trace the later additions to a 
stem as such, that is to show that these words were originally simple stems 


! B. Struck, Über die Sprachen der Tatoga und Irakuleute. Reprinted from the “Mitteilungen aus 
den Deutschen Schutzgebieten“, Erginzungsheft 4, 1910. 
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consisting in one consonant and one vowel, to which certain elements were 
added at a later time. 

In Shilluk the characteristics mentioned above can easily be traced: 

. the stems are monosyllabic; see 61; 

2. though the majority of the words do not consist in one consonant and one 
vowel, it is shown in 68 that a number of stems can be traced to the original 
primitive form; 

3. the language has no inflection; the vowel-changes occurring in the verb and 
noun, which come near to what might be called inflection, are most probably 
of Hamitic origin. The nouns have no class-prefixes ; 

4. grammatical gender is absent; the rudiments of it which do exist, are of 
Hamitic origin; 

5. Intonation dominates in the language. 


= 


Comparative Lists of Words. 


Their object is to show in a number of words: 

a) the identity of Shilluk proper and its dialects or divisions. 

b) the genealogical relation between Shilluk and other Niloto-Sudanic languages, 
viz. Dinka and Nuer. . 

c) the genealogical relation between Shilluk and other Eastern Sudan languages. 
Of these Nuba is treated in the list; it has a good number of words in com- 
mon with Shilluk; in other Eastern Sudanic languages such common words 
are rarer. 

d) the genealogical relation between Shilluk and Bongo; this language, though 
having its habitat amidst the Shilluk languages, shows remarkable connections 
with Central Sudanic languages, particularly with Bagirmi. Some of the 
Bongo-words which it has in common with Shilluk, may of course be loan- 
words. 

e) the genealogical relation between Shilluk and a Niloto-Hamitie language, 
viz. Bari. 

f) the genealogical relation of Shilluk and some other Eastern Sudan languages 
to the Western Sudan-languages. 

a)—e) are comprised in one group; f) forms a group for itself. Both groups 
might without difficulty have been multiplied, but the examples given will suffice. 
[In order to show more fully the affinities in vocabulary between the 
Niloto-Sudanic and the Niloto-Hamitic group, anumber of words common 

to languages of both groups are given in their Hamitic form in the Dic- 
tionary. It will be seen that the conformities with Shilluk are more nume- 
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rous in the Bari-Masai than in the Nandi-Tatoga group. The Dictionary 
contains also some hints regarding the very few words which are identical 
in Shilluk and in the High Niloto-Sudanic group.| 

In the comparative lists some letters are used, which do not occur in Shilluk, 
and need therefore an explanation. 

9 is the German 6 in nótig "necessary"; it is pronounced in rounding the lips 
as if pronouncing an o and then saying an e. — Mitterrutzner’s à I render by 
0. ~ is the mark for nasalization: 4 is nasalized a as in French an "year*. 
g is a palatal g, it sounds almost like j. In Nuer and Anywak the pronunciation 
of final mute consonants and even of y is in certain cases followed by a pressing 
of the larynx, so that the consonant sounds very abrupt, and is sometimes 
hardly audible. These sounds are rendered by ': E, y’, etc. (Some divisions 
of Shilluk as well as Masai and Nandi have the same sounds; see Johnston 
page 888.) — Kitching frequently writes "or* at the end of a word, where 
other languages have o; I suppose that here "or* simply expresses o, "or* 
being frequently used by English speaking authors for o. 

Most of the authors quoted do not distinguish o and o, e and e, some not 
even long and short vowels; none has marked interdental sounds; thus the 
differences between Shilluk and the other languages look greater than they 
really are, the difference being only one of orthography. 

The following remarks belong to the second group only. 

u, t are narrow vowels; v, 4 are wide vowels. 

d and J are cerebral sounds; they are formed a little further back in the 
mouth than where the usual d and | are articulated. 

kis a transformed k; the changes which it undergoes in certain languages 
are different from those of the usual k. 

z is the German ch in "ach*. 

v is the English v. 

w is an i with rounded lips, as in German ”iibt“. 

w is 4 with a following short y. 


First Group. 


Shi. bar long Any. bat arm Ju. bet sharp, pointed 
Ga. bor long Ju. bat arm  — Any. bedi sharp, pointed 
Ju. bar long Ja. bat arm Di. bit fish-spear 

Di. bar long La. bat arm Nr. bif fish-spear 

Nr. bar long Shi. bet fish-spear Shi. dbich five 

Shi. bàt arm Ga. bit sharp | Ga. abich five 


Ga, bat arm Ju. bedi fish-spear Ju. abich five 
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Any. abíyü five 
Ja. abich five 
Al. abi five 

Ba. bu five 


Shi. bodo artist, smith 
Ju. bodo artist, smith 
Bo. boro artist, smith 
Ba. bodo artist, smith 


Shi. bul drum 
Ga. bul drum 
Ju. bul drum 
Any. bul drum 
Nr. bul drum 
Ja. bul drum 
La. bul drum 
Al. vul drum 


Shi. bur ashes 
Ga. buru ashes 
Ju. bur ashes 
Nu. oburti ashes 
Bo. buruku ashes 


Shi. buto to lie down 
Ga. buto to lie down 

Ju. budo to lie down 

Any. bute to lie down 
Di. but to waylay 


Shi. byél dura 
Ga. bel corn 
Ju. bel dura 
Any. byél dura 
Nr. bèl dura 
Di. bel dura 


Shi. chak milk 
Ga. chak milk 
Ju. chak milk 
Any. chak milk 
Nr. chak milk 


Di. cha milk 
Nu. chi milk 


Shi. chamo to eat 

Ga. chamo to eat 

Ju. shame to eat 

Any. chama to eat 

Nr. cham to eat 

Ja. chamo, chyemo to eat 
La. samo to eat 

Di. cham to eat 


Shi. chul penis 
Ju. shul penis 
Any. chul penis 
Nr. chul penis 

La. sul penis 

Al. chul penis 

Ba. toluto testicles 
Nu. sorot penis 
Di. chul penis 


Shi. chun, chwin liver 
Ga. chwin liver 
Ju. shwin liver 
Nr. chwo liver 
Di. chwen liver 


Shi. chino to stop 
Ga. chuno to stop 
Ju. chun to stop 
Any. chuno to stop 
Nr. chun to stop 


Shi. ehwor vulture 
Ga. ochur vulture 
achut vulture 
Ju. achut vulture 
Nr. chwór vulture 
Di. chwor vulture 


Shi. ddék three 
Ga. adek three 


lIIIIIIIIIIII 
Ju. adak three 

Any. adagò three 

Ba. bu-dok eight, that is: 

five and three 

Ja. adek three 

La. adek three 

Al. adek three 


Shi. dak pot 
Ga. dak pot 
Ju. dak pot 
Any. dak pot 
Nr. tak pot 
Ba. dak pot 


Shi. dán man 
Ga. dano man 
Jur. dano man 
Any. dan man 
Ja. dano man 
La. dano man 
Al. dano man 
Di. ran man 
Nr. ran man 


Shi. dók mouth 
Ga. dok mouth 
Ju. tio mouth 
Any. dók mouth 
Ja. dòk mouth 
La. dok mouth 
Al. dok mouth 
Di. wtoch mouth 
Nr. tok mouth 
Nu. ak mouth 
Bo. ndu language 
Ba. ka-tok mouth 


Shi. gojo to beat 
Ju. got to beat 
Any. gwat to beat 
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Ja. gojo to shoot 
Bo. gba to beat 
Ba. gwat to beat 


Shi. ogwal frog 
Ga. ogwal frog 
Ju. ogwal frog 
Any. ogwal frog 
Nu. guglati frog 


Shi. gwok dog 
Ga. gwok dog 
Ju. guok dog 
Any. gwok dog 
Ja. gwok dog 
La. guok dog 
Al. guok dog 
Di. jo dog 

Nr. jok dog 
Ba. dyon dog 


Shi. gyeno hen 
Ga. gweno hen 
Ju. gyeno hen 
Any. gweno hen 
Ja. gweno hen 
La. gweno hen 
Al. gweno hen 
Bo. ngono hen 


Shi. jé people 
Ga. 7% people 
Any. jo people 
Bo. 72, gt people 
Ba. gwea tribe 


Shi, jwok God 
Ga. jok demon 
Any. jwok God 
Ju. jwok fortune 
Ja. juogt ghost 
La. zok God 


! salt made of grass-ashes. 


AL. jok God 


Di. ajyek, ajok demon 
Ba. ajwok, jwek demon 


Shi. kabo to take away 


Ga. kabo to bring 
Ju. kabi to bring 


Di. kap to bring, take 


Nr. kap to take 


Shi. kado salt! 
Ga. kado salt 
Ju. kada salt 
Any. kado salt 
Nr. kádé salt 


Shi kago to split 
Ga. kak to split 

Nu. kage to split 
Ba. kagu to split 


Shi. kéch bitter 
Ga. kech bitter 
Ju. kech bitter 
Any. kech bitter 
Nu. kag-al sharp 
Di. kech bitter 
Bo. ke bile 


Shi. kich bee 

Ga. kich bee 

Ju. kich bee 

Any. kich bee 

Ja. kich’ bee 

La. kits bee 

Al. kich bee 

Di. kyech bee — 
Nu. kit, kuti bee 
Ba. chi, chiwo bee 


Shi. kot rain 
Ga. kot rain 
Ju. kot rain 


Any. kot rain 

Ja. kot rain 

La. kot rain 

Al. kot rain 

Nr. kot rain, God 
Ba. kudu rain 


Shi. akur pigeon 
Ga. akuri pigeon 
Di. kure pigeon 
Nr. kur pigeon 
Nu. kuru pigeon 
Ba. gure pigeon 


Shi. kwalo 
kweto 
Ga. kwalo to steal 
Any. kweto to steal 
Ja. kwalo to steal 
La. kwalo to steal 
Di. kwal to steal 
Nr. kwal to steal 
Ba. kola-nit theft 


to steal 


Shi. kweno to count 
Ga. kwano to count 
Ju. kwéno to count 
Nr. kwen to count 
Di. kwen to count 
Ba. ken to count 


Shi. kwano to swim 
Ga. kwano to swim 
Ju. kwan to swim 
Any. kwal to swim 
Nu. kuge to swim 


Shi. kworo cotton 
Ga. waro cotton 
Ju. wara cotton 
Ba. waro cotton 
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Shi. kwaro grandfather 
Ga. kwaro grandfather 
Ju. kwa grandfather 
Di. kokwar grandfather 
Nr. kwaro chief 


Ba. ńa-kwari grandchild 


Shi. kwaro red 
Ga. kwar red 
Ju. kwar red 
Nr. kwar red 


Nu. kor-gos yellow 


Shi. kwach leopard 
Ga. kwach leopard 
Ju. kwach leopard: 
Any. kwach leopard 
Ja. kwach leopard 
La. kwach leopard 
Al. kwach leopard 
Di. kwach leopard 
Nr. kway’ leopard 
Bo. kogo leopard 
Ba. koka 

Mimmi] leopard 


Shi. kwen bread 
Ga. kwon bread 
Ju. kwen bread 
kwon bread 
Any. kwon bread 
Nr. kwan bread 
Bo. koa bread 
Shi. dkyél one 
Ga. achel one 
Ju. akyelo one 
Any. achyélo one 
Ja. achyel one 
Al. achyel one 
Bo. kotu one 
Ba. bu-ker six — five + 1 


Shi. kyéń horse 

Ga. kana horse 

Ju. akaja donkey 

Any. okwen horse 

Ja. kanima horse 

Bo. akasa horse 

Nu. kach horse, donkey 
Ba. kaine horse 


Shi. lacho to piss 
Ga. layo to piss 
Ju. alach urine 
Any. la to piss 
Ja. lach’ urine 
La. las urine 

Al. lach urine 
Di. lach to piss 
Ba. lode urine 


Shi. lat game 
Ga. le game 
Ju. lat game 
Any. lat game 
Nr. let game 
Ba. lat game 


Shi. lamo to pray 
Ga. lamo to sacrifice 
Di. lam to pray 

Nr. lam to pray 

Bo. loma God 

Ba. lom to insult 


Shi. lén war 
Ga. lwen war 
Ju. lwin war 
Ja. luen war 
Any. len war 
Bo. lan gun 


Shi. alilit bat 
Ga. olik bat 


Any. aligá bat 
Di. alich bat 
Ba. lukululi bat 


Shi. lwoko to wash 
Ga. lwoko to wash 
Ju. lwok to wash 
Any. lwok to wash 
Di. lok to wash 
Nr. lak to wash 
Bo. dogu to wash 
Ba. lalaju to wash 


Shi. mach fire 
Ga. mach fire 
Ju. mach fire 
Any. mayo fire 
Ja. mach’ fire 
La. mach fire 
Al. mach fire 
Di. mai fire 
Nr. mach fire 


Shi. mado to drink 
Ga. mato to drink 
Ju. made to drink 
Any. mado to drink 
Ja. mado to drink 
La. mato to drink 
Di. mat to drink 
Nr. mat to drink 


Shi. mago to catch 

Ga. mako to catch 

Ju. mau to catch 

Any. mak to catch 

Di. mwok to catch 

Nu. mage to catch, steal 
Ba. mok to catch 


Shi. mano to hate 
Ga. mon to hate 
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Di. man to hate 
Nu. mone to hate 
Ba. man to hate 


Shi. mat slow 
Ga. mot slow 
Ju. made slow 
Di. mat slow 
Nr. màt slow 
Bo. met slow 
Ba. madan slow 


Shi. néno to sleep 
Ga. nino to sleep 
Ju. nen 

odo lto sleep 
Di. nin to sleep 
Nr. nyen to sleep 
Nu. nalū 
|. nere 


Shi. neno to see 
Ga. neno to see 
Any. néna to see 
Ja. neno to see 
Nr. nén to see 
Nu. nale to see 


Shi. nan crocodile 
Ga. nan crocodile 
Ju. nan crocodile 
Any. nan crocodile 
Ja. nan crocodile 


La. akt-nan crocodile 


Al. nan crocodile 
Di. nan crocodile 
Nr. nan crocodile 
Bo. nana crocodile 


Ba. ki-non crocodile 


Shi. najo to know 
Ga. neyo to know 


L sleep . 


Ju. neo 

naya | to know 
Ja. neyo to know 
Any. na to know 
Nr. nech to know 


Shi. anò what? 
Ga. anor what? 
Any. and what? 
Di. no, nu what? 
Nr. nu what? 
Ba. mo what? 
Shi. pen, fen earth 
Ga. pin earth 
Ju. pin earth 
Any. fen earth 
Ja. pin earth 
La. pine earth 
Di. pin earth 
Nr. pen earth 
Shi. pé water 
Ga. pi water 
Ju. pfi, fi water 
Any. pi water 
Ja. pi water 
La. p? water 
Al. pt water 

Di. pi water 
Nr. pi water 
Ba. piom water 


Shi. fano to divide 
Ga. poko to divide 
Ju. pan to divide 

Nu. fage to divide 


Bo. eke-bake to divide 


Shi. réjo fish 
Gra. rech fish 
Ju. réyo fish 


Any. reo fish 
Ja. rech’ fish 
La. rech fish 
Al. rech fish 
Di. réch fish 
Nr. rech fish 
Nu. ka-re fish 


Shi. rémo blood 
Ga. remo blood 
Ju. remo blood 
Any. remo blood 
Ja. remo blood 
La. remu blood 
Al. remo blood 
Di. ryam blood 
Nr. ryem blood 
Bo. trama blood 
Ba. rima blood 


Shi. rino meat 

Ga. rino meat 

Ju. rino meat 

Any. ring meat 

Ja. rino meat 

La. rino meat 

Al. rino meat 

Di. rin meat 

Nr. rin meat 

Nu. arich, arji meat 


Shi. rodo thirst 
Ga. orwor thirst 
Ju. ryau thirst 
Any. ryo thirst 
Di. rou thirst 

Ba. rodu to wither 


Shi. ròmo sheep 
Ga. romo sheep 
Ju. ròmo sheep 


KOT. 
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Any. romo sheep 
Nr. róm sheep 
Bo. rombo sheep 


Shi. romo to meet 
Ga. romo to meet 
Ju. romo to meet 
Di. rom to meet 
Nr. rom to meet 
Ba. rum to meet 


Shi. rugo to dress 
Ga. riko to dress 
Di. ruk to dress 
Ba. ruk to dress 


Shi. wum nose 
Ga. um nose 
Ju. hum nose 
Ja. um nose 
La. um nose 
Al. um nose 
Any. óm nose 
wum nose 
Di. um nose 
Nr. rum nose 
Bo. homo nose 
Ba. kume nose 


Shi. dryau two 
Ga. aryor two 
Ju. aryau two 
Any. àréàu two 
Ja. areio two 
La. arid two 
Al. arid two 
Di. rou two 


Nu. ora, ore twenty 
Ba. ort two 
bu-ryo seven = five 
+. two 
Shi. tek (to be) hard 
Ga. tek hard 
Ju. tek hard 
Any. tek hard 
Di. tyek hard 
Bo. tigo hard 


AZA 


Ga. tid? small 

Any. ten small 

Ja. tén small 

Nu. tin, tun small 
tod small 


Shi. towo to die 
Ga. tor to die 
Any. tou to die 
Ja. to to die 
La. tò to die 
Di. tou to die 
Ba. tuan to die 


Shi. waro shoe 
Ga. war shoe 
Any. war shoe 
Di. war shoe 
Nr. war shoe 
Nu. kwari shoe 


Shi. war night 

Ju. war night 

Any. waro night 

Ja. wor night 
Second Group. 


Nr. war night 
Nu. awar night 


Shi. weko to give 

Ga. weko to give away 
Di. yek to give 

Ba. yek to give 


Shi. wélo to travel 
Ga. wel to travel 
Ba. wala to travel 
Shi. wińo bird 
Ga. wino bird 

Ju. wińo bird 
Any. wéyo bird 
Ja. weno bird 

La. wen bird 

Al. wino bird 

Ba. kwen bird 


Shi. woro to sing 

Ju. wor song 

Ga. wer song 

Ja. wir song 

La. wer song 

Al. wer song 

Nu. owe to sing 

Ba. yoyu, yolo to sing 


Shi. yei boat 
Ga. yeya boat 
Ju. yei boat 
Any. yai boat 
Ja. njie boat 
La. yede boat 
Al. ye? boat 
Bo. yei boat. 


The words in the first line designate the "original Sudanic form“, which 
has been gained by comparing the sounds of a word in the different languages, 
and thus finding out those sounds which may be considered as the most primi- 
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tive. This "original Sudanic form“ is of course merely hypothetical. For more 
on this see my "Sudansprachen^, from which the greater part of these words 


are taken. 
S. bia to come 
E. vá to come 
bá to come 
T. ba to come 
obra coming into the 
world 
G. ba to come 
bla coming into the 
world 
Y. ba shall, should 
Ibo bia to come 
Isoama bza to come 
Eafeng ba to come 
Abouré va to come 
Alaguiang va to come 
Avikam ba, iba to come 
Mékyibo ba to come 
Di. abi prefix of future 
Nu. bi prefix of future 
Shi. bi, bia to come 
Any. bi prefix of future 
Nr. bz prefix of future 
Ga. bino to come 
S. buagi to fear 
E. võ to fear 
Ef. bak to fear 
Shi. boko to fear 
bwoko to frighten 
Any. bwok to fear 
S. bula open place 
E. ablo open place 


a ai 
F. abo-nten maD 
street, 
abro-ntsen 
| open place 
G. blo street 


V. bar large, open place 
Nu. bud place before the 
house 
Di. bur, abora market 
place 
Shi. bura open place 
S. ga place 
E. gà place 
T. eha this place 
N. ga this, that 
Nu. aga, agar place 
Shi. ga this 
agak these 
S. gaga cowrie 
E. àgàgà cowrie 
Di. gak cowrie 
Shi. gago cowrie 
Ga. gage cowrie 
Nr. gak cowrie 
Bo. gaki cowrie 
S. guant antelope 


E. gbagba antelope, "uni- 


corn“ 
G. nman | 
c A | S 
Z unicorn“ 


Y. agban-rere unicorn“ 


` Shi. anwak waterbuck 


S. kuagi, kuali to embrace 
E. kplà to embrace 

T. kwan to wind around 
G. kpla round about 

Ef. ukwan winding 


kpan to fold (hands) . 


Y. kpò to carry on the 
back 
Nu. kat to envelop 
Di. kwak to embrace 
Shi. kwako to embrace 
Ga. kwaka to embrace 
S. kuagi, kuiagi leopard 
E. kpò leopard 
T. etw leopard 
Ef. ekpe leopard 
V. kort leopard 
N. ekit leopard 
Ku. unka leopard 
Di. kwach leopard 
Shi. kwach leopard 
Ga. kwach leopard 
Ju. kwach leopard 
Any. kwach leopard 
Ja. kwach leopard 
La. kwach leopard 
Al. kwach leopard 
Di. kwach leopard 
Nr. kway’ leopard 
Bo. kogo leopard 
Ba. koka leopard 
kwaru leopard 
S. kuani bread, pudding 
E. akplé pudding of maize 
Shi. kwén bread 
Ga. kwon bread 
Ju. = bread 
kwon 
Any. kwon bread 
Nr. kwan bread 
Bo. koa bread 
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S. kuani to count, read 


E. yl to count, read 
T. kan 

d to count, read 
G. kane to count, read 
Y. ka to count 
V. kara, karan to learn 
Di. kwen to count 
Shi. kweno to count 
Ga. kwano to count 
Ju. kwéno to count 
Nr. kwen to count 
Ba. ken to count 


S. nlu, nlua to lick, suck 


E. dé to lick, suck 
dudo to lick 
Y. adun 
adon 
Nu. duge ; 
| to lick 


Shi. dodo to suck, lick 


a => 


| taste 


Shi. dwodo to suckle 
Ga. doto to suck 

Ju. dot to suck 

S. pagi to divide 

E. afã part, half 

T. pae to split 

G. afa half 

Y. apa part 

Ku. fak to split, divide 
Nu. fage to divide 
Shi. pane to divide 
S. puu to beat 

E. fo to beat 

T. po to beat 

Ef. foi to beat 
Plaoui po to beat 
Téoui po to beat 
Shi. pwodo to beat 
Di. pwot to beat 

S. tiagi to be hard 
E. sé to be hard, strong 


Appendix. 


Di. chek to be hard 

Shi. tek to be hard, strong 
Ga. tek to be hard 

Ju. tek to be hard 

Any. tek to be hard 

Bo. tigo to be hard 


S. tit hand 
E. ashi hand 


Ku. shi-ma hand 
Di. chin, chyen hand 
Shi. chyeno hand 
Ju. shyeno hand 
Any. shyeno hand 


S. tit to bear a child; wife 
E. ashi wife 


` Ku. shi to beget, bear 


sha begetting 
Nu. ash, ashi daughter 
Di. &k wife 
Shi. chi wife. 


Some Names of Languages, Peoples, and Rivers, as they are in use among the 


natives. 


The Shilluks call themselves: Óchál) a Shilluk man, pl. CAól, or wate Chól 
"children of Chol“; their country: fòtè chôl; their language: dò chól. The 
Shilluks are called by the Arabs: Shilluk, by the Dinkas: Bar, by the Nuers: 


Tèt. 


The Anywaks call themselves: Azwak, they are called by the Nuers: Balak, 
by the Dinkas: Palak, by the Abyssirians: Jambo. 

The Dinkas call themselves: Jane; they are called by the Shilluks: ojanò pl. . 
jáni; by the Arabs: Dinka, or Denka. 

The Nuers call themselves: Gdnat a Nuer man, pl. Kégánàt; their language: 
tok Nat; they are called by the Shilluks: Nuér, by the Dinkas: Núàr; by 
the Arabs: Nuér or Nawar. 

The Jurs call themselves De-Luo or Luo, by the Shilluks they are called 

Odimo, "descendants of Dimo“, by the Bongo: Ber. The Belanda call them- 
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selves Bor. Belanda is a Bongo word, landa = stone, hill; so Belanda is prob- 

ably "hill-country*. 

The Nubians are in all three languages called: Don, from ”Dongola“. Accord- 
ing to Sehweinfurth in Golo the Nubians are called Turuku, in Jur Oturu, in 
Bongo Turu; these names are doubtlessly derived from ”Turk“. 

The Bahr Zeraf is called in Shilluk: Orel, in Nuer: Fav, in Dinka: Piau The 
Bahr Jebel is called in Shilluk: Ker; in Dinka: Ker, in Nuer: Konam ; the 
Khor Filus is called in Shilluk: O/ut, in Dinka: Pelut, in Nuer: Pulut. 
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FOURTH SECTION: 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 
THE NOUN. 


Singular and Plural. 


Singular. Many nouns have in the singular the suffix o; in some nouns it 
may be dropped at will; on this and on the original meaning of o see 71. 

Some nouns denoting a plurality, are in their form singular, and are treated 
as such; e, g.: labo, tzdo people. 

Plural. The Shilluk is remarkable for its manifold means of forming the 
plural of nouns. These means may be divided into three principles; they are: 
plural-formation Í 

a) by affixes, 
b) by change of tone, 
c) by change of vowel. 

Generally in forming the plural of a noun, not only one of these means is 
employed, but several. 

a) Plural-formation by affixes. In most Sudan languages the plural of nouns is 
formed by affixing to the singular a particle, which in most cases originally 
is a noun or a pronoun: "people, they“. In Shi. this formation is represented 
by several vocalic and consonant affixes. 

I. The most frequent plural-affix is the suffix 2. Although by no means all nouns 
have this suffix in the plural, yet it is a question of feeling with the natives 
that they prefer it; ifa foreign word is introduced into the language, it receives 
i in the plural; and on the other hand there are numerous genuine Shilluk 
words which sometimes are used with z, and sometimes without it in the 
plural. This leads to the supposition that possibly the ending z was formerly 
more employed than it is now, and that it may be the oldest and originally 
only ending for the plural. — The plural-suffix ? occurs also in Masai and 
in Nuba and Kunama; in Kunama : is the personal pronoun of the third 
person plural: "they*. It may be that the suffix ¢ is of common origin in all 


these four languages. 
Besides the vowel-suffix, there are several consonants which serve in for- 


ming the plural: 
2. k; gin thing pl. gik; k may be shortened from the demonstrative pronoun 
ak "these“; in Di. the plural is formed in the same way, viz. by adding the 
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demonstrative pronoun ke "these*. 

3. t; t is possibly identical with the Anywak word fot "many*; so that origi- 
nally the word was common to both languages, but in Shi. it was exclusively 
retained for forming the plural, a different word being employed for ” many“. 
In Anywak the plural is frequently formed by simply adding “fot. In some 
cases the plural is formed by adding ¢ instead of £; whether this is misheard 
by me, or whether there is really a class with ¢ in plural, I do not know. — 
Di. also has the plural in ¢ (42): puou-puot heart. 

4. A nasal consonant; some nouns form their plural in changing their last con- 
sonant into the corresponding nasal one, according to the rule given in 40; 
here doubtlessly a nasal consonant has been suffixed, which may be shorte- 
ned from the demonstrative pronoun an "this, these“. 

While 2 is used very much, and may, in a certain measure, be employed 
at will, k, ¢ and the nasal consonant are restricted to a small number of nouns. 

5. Words whose second consonant is a voiced mute followed by a vowel, 
change this consonant into the corresponding voiceless one in the plural: 
dfudo pl. afutè. In connection with this it is to be remarked that in those 
nouns which in their plural end in a mute consonant, this consonant is always 
voiceless, even when a vowel follows: lek teeth, leka my teeth, lek ak these 
teeth; this is contrary to the rule in 38; perhaps this voicelessness is the 
rest of a voiceless consonant which was suffixed for forming the plural, but 
assimilated itself in all cases with the preceding consonant. 

6. Many nouns form their plural by dropping the singular-suffix o: gyeno hen 
pl. gyen. 

7. A few nouns with the prefix o drop this prefix in plural; such are names of 
persons as belonging to a nation (patronymica): a Dinka man, a Shilluk 
man; here the plural-form may be the first, noting the nation as a collective 
mass, from this the singular was derived by prefixing 0, which probably 
means: "he* or "one*: "he a Shilluk“. The opposite formation see in rim 
pl. óróm nose. 

8. A peculiar kind of plural-formation in nouns designating relatives is that of 
prefixing %¿ in the plural; ńà (also nè) means "child*; it is low toned, but 
when expressing the plural, its tone rises. Examples: 
dkayò-nékòt nephew; or: ńàkůi-ńékài nephew. 

[The partial conformity of the plural-affixes in Shilluk and Masai is remark- 
able. Just as in Shilluk one of the most frequent plural suffixes is z, so 
it is also in Masai. Likewise k, ¢ and a nasal suffix (n) are found in both 
languages. The plural-formation by dropping the final vowel o of the 
singular (see 108) has also its analogy in Masai, where a final a or o (0?) 
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is dropped: ol abura plural il abur froth“; ol kurto pl. i kurt ” caterpillar“. 
Hollis is probably right in supposing that in these words the plural is 
the original form, from which the singular was formed by adding o or a. 
— According to Hollis, Masai has no plural-distinction by tone. See 
Hollis page 18 ss.] 

b) Plural-formation by change of tone. As stated above, the predomination of 
intonation is a characteristic of Sudan languages; but in none of these the 
change of tone is known to be a means of distinguishing singular and plural. 
In the western languages, of whom a greater number is thoroughly known, 
this function of the tone is sure not to exist; but it may be expected that 
on close investigation it will be found in other eastern Sudan languages. 

By the change of tone the nouns are grouped into classes, a certain tone 
or group of tones in the singular always corresponding to a certain tone or 
group of tones in the plural. There do not seem to be very many nouns 
without the distinction of tone in singular and plural.! 

This distinction is probably younger than the plural-formation by affixes. 
Though the intonation is no doubt genuine Sudanic, this particular employ- 
ment of it, viz. the distinction of number, may be of foreign origin, a foreign 
element getting into the population and using the tone in quite a new way, 
which, until then, was not known to the primitive inhabitants. This is the 
more probable, as the change of tone is a process analogous to that of the 
change of vowel, which will be shown below. It might be supposed that both 
are of the same foreign origin, i. e. Hamitic. The older plural-formation by 
affixes seems gradually to be suppressed by the modern means, viz. change 
of tone and of vowel. 

It is to be remarked that, as a whole, in plural the low tone is more fre- 
quent than in the singular, the low tone, together with the long vowel (see 
the following) conveying the notion of greatness or plurality. 

c) Plural formation by change of vowel.? À plural-formation likewise unknown 
in western Sudan languages is that by changing the quantity or quality of 
the stem-vowel. This vowel-change is common in Semitic and Hamitic lan- 
guages, and is in Shilluk probably to be traced to Hamitic influence. How 
far it is spread in the eastern Sudan group, cannot be stated now, but the 
Di. also has it. Quite of Hamitic character is the interchange of certain 
vowels in this way: the vowel-changes in one group are.contrary to those 
in another group; the first group has long vowel in singular and short in 
plural; a second group short vowel in singular and long in plural; likewise 
the quality changes: one group has o in sing., w in pl.; a second group u in 
in sing., o in pl.; this peculiarity was first shown by Meinhof as existing in 


! According to Kitching in Gang most nouns have the same form for singular and plural; is it 
not possible that a distinction is made by tone, which has not been noted? 

? Plural-formation by change of vowel-quantity and quality is also largely used in Dinka; see 
Mitterrutzner page I5. 
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the Hamitic languages, and has been called by him "polarity. 

. The same tendency of interchange is to be seen in other formations, see 
for instance 119: singular prefix o, plural no prefix, and 119: singular no 
prefix, plural prefix o. 

Though this formation be probably foreign and relatively young, it may 
contain some primitive principle of language building: It is worth noting 
that the large majority of nouns have short vowel in the singular and a long 
one in the plural; this may lead to the supposition (which is supported by 
results of studies in other African languages. In Ewe for instance adjectives 
with long vowel and low tone designate large things or beings, the same 
adjectives with short vowel and high tone express small things or beings.) 
that in an early stage of language the long vowel is expressive of the idea 
of "much, big, great“. 


Examples illustrating the different ways 
of forming the plural. 


a).Plural-formation by Affixes. 


I. Suffix 2.  dkól-dkól drum-stick dmat-dmati a stork 
ánàn-ánóni a knife dywom-dywomt monkey 
dchinò-achuni an ant püm-pümi board 
yéró-yéri a bead kàl-kàli fence 
nü-nuwi lon leu-lewi lizard. 


For more examples see below. 

The ending ¿ has in most cases low tone; where the tone is middle, the stem- 
vowel too has middle tone, that is, the tone of the suffix 1s assimilated to that 
of the stem. 

2. suffix k.  pi-pik water gin-gik thing — dyel-dyek goat jal-jok man 


lejo-lek tooth ma-mek aunt men-mok this one. 
3. suffix t.  tíu-tàt buttocks wich-wát head yet-yat boat 
yino-yit fisherman yech-yet belly keu-kot breast 
(lwol-lòt) a gourd (yo-yet) road. 


When in a noun with a consonant plural-ending the stem also ends in a con- 
sonant, the final consonant of the stem is dropped, the consonantal suffix taking 
its place; see 44. 

4. nasal consonant as suffix. 
fágó-táni dura-basket kwach-kwani leopard ^ ànádó-ànáni breast-bone 
yat-yén tree àtábó-àtàm tobacco tabo-tami dish. 
Vice versa: wano-wach paper. 
WESTERMANN, The Shilluk People. 4 
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II 7 - 5. voiced mute consonant becomes voiceless. 
afudo-afuti a fish 
goji-gòchi sword 
òkòdò-okòtè basket. 
Vice versa: fuk-fugi tortoise 
6. dropping the singular-suffix o. 
falo-fal knife 
winò-win bird 
7. dropping the prefix o. 


obwono-bwon white man 
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dtudo-dtiti a wild goose bodo-bott blacksmith 
budò-buti a melon — dakagi-dakaki dura-stick 


= mn) AROS = 


órók-órügi bell ^ lwòp-lwòbi company. 


116. 
gyènò-gyéù hen 
tono-tón egg 


byélo-byél dura 
gwèlò-gwèl ring. 
I 19. 
óchóló-chol Shilluk-man 


Vice versa: rim-oròm nose. 


djanò-jan Dinka-man.! 
I 20. b) Plural-formation by Change of Tone. 

For completeness’ sake the nouns which do not change their tone in plural, 
are also enumerated here. — Nouns with prefixes and those without them 
are separated, as they show differences of tone. 

In some cases nouns with a slight deviation of tone have been grouped 
under the same heading; this has been done, because the differences do not 
seem to be essential and perhaps have been misheard. On the difference 
between ’ and ^ see 51. 

Some nouns have two plural-forms. 
Nouns with prefixes. 
I.àchwáàtó-àchwàti loin-cloth 
òkòk-òkòk egret 
òkwòk-òkwak a goose 
òròk-òròk craft. 


DoT., amalo-amalt camel 


òkòk-òkòk flower 
òmèdò-òmèt fire-fly 


2. adèrò-adèr arm-ring òchò yò-òchòyi melon 
òparò a gourd òtwòl blue 
alitò-aluti fist awak-awak a bird. 


3. òbau-òbawi lungs ògwòrò-ògwori n 
òbèr-òbèri feather aoan j OS 
4. akur-akurt pigeon atéro-atért, atêr a spear 
awòch-awòch a shell òloé-òldè duck 
ògwòl-ògwòl a bird. 
ge achit-achut arm-ring agwén-agwèn bastard child. 
6. akyén-akyèn gun-cock òbirò-òbir a pot 
abiirò-abur bush-buck üchwát-àchwàt guinea-fowl 
adérò-adèr donkey atép-atèp bag. 


1 In one example the plural is formed by suffizing 7: rit-ror king. 
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7. òkòdo-òkiitè 
N ° Let 
ònwano 

8. — dwònò-Gwònè 


4 


òtyèno-òtyèn 
D n ze 
owajò-néwajò 
r4 


tu 


óyinó 


9. — dchan-achan 
dkwan-akwòn 
dmat-amati 
atèt-atèt 

ordt-oròt 

olwè-olwè 

dgtk-ogik 
ókwól-ókwóli 
onyèn-ònyèni 
dtwon-dtwont 

10. dban-aban 
òkwòr-okori 
ótwél-ótwéli 
òlèt-oléti 

TI. dgàk-dgéki 
dchino-dchini 
ddolo-adél 
òdèk-udiki 


lé ^ lé ZAN 
ogwal-vgwéli 


12. dtudo-atiti 
afédò-afèt 
dgorò-dgòr 
dtwak-atwòk 
ódéró-ódàr 
óm$éro 

ón$gà 
Ótór-ótór 
owét-owèt 
onwòk-onwòk 
ómĝyòð-ómài 


óbwóyó-óbwii 


hedgehog 
an ant 


heron 
a fish 


cousin 


crocodile-hunter. 


a fish 
ear-lap 

a stork 
mangouste 
a snake 


“marabout 


buffalo 
gourd 

a snake 
hyena 


hammer 


serval 
a fish 
hawk 


crow 
an ant 
a fish 

a mat 

frog 


wild goose 
skunk 
neck-bone 
a bird 
kiddle 
red dura 
a cow 

a ford 

a mat 
male goat 
cousin 


a shrub 


òlèlò-òlèli 


ónwéró whip òtòlo 


òkwanò-okwani 
14a S fiA 58 
otagó-otanz 
órók-órók 


achwitk-dchwik 
alun-alun 

KE A 2AN ` 
anon-anòni 

2 v 2 ` N 
aywòm-dywòmi 


omi brother ómén 


ofwòn-òfwun 
ókók-ókok 
òkyèl-okyèli 
dpap-opap 
otwòn-otòn 
dkòl-akòlè 
olak-oléki 
dlam-dlémi 
ótét-ótíti 


dlènò-alèni 


ddòlò-adali 
dfudo-dfutt 
ógànà-ógónà 
óywàk-óywékà 


dyOmo-dyom 
dgèrò-agèr 
dnénò-anèn 
dylèr-dyièrè 
dgwok-dgoki 
ómôdò 
óráp-óràp 


DAN. Ror 
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club 


a white dura. 


broom 
a fish 
small bell 


anus 
somersault 
a knife 
monkey 
his brother 
loaf 

a fish 

an ant 
hip-bone 
cock. 


drum-stick 
a fish 
sycomore 
a pot. 


a fish 

a gourd 

a fish 
bracelet 

a crane. 

tin 

a hair dress 
a red ant 
quail 
jackal 

a cow 
spider 

ibis 

ram 

roan antelope 
albino 
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ódibó-ódip blanket 


ogalò-ogalè mule 


13) òkòdò-òkoti basket 
14. dchyénd-dchyén loin-cloth. 
I5. ógwé-ógwé bow. 

16. dlébo-dlipi a bird 

1 ddinò-adin a fish 


ókwón-0kón feather 
òkòk-òkòk egret. 


18. dchyéno-achyen an ant 
óró-ór ant-hill 


ógál-ógàl mule 
ónüyb-óndi cousin. 


órók-órógi bell. 


onèlò red earth. 
dtén-atan hat 


ókwék-ókwük goose 


dywak-aywaèk crest 
drò-òr relations by marriage. 


Perhaps in these last two examples 0 and o are not prefixes, but vowels 
of the stem, the first consonant (perhaps w) having been dropped; see 33. 


10. òkòt-òkòt bell 

20. akòn-akonè gazelle 
(òtabo-atam tobacco). 

21. òjwògò-ajwòk sorcerer. 


22. dtyém-dtyem dragon-fly. 


anado-dnani breast-bone 


Obéech-obtéch reed. 


23. olet-ólét hawk 
172. Nouns without prefixes. 
I. bòlò-bòl face bònò-bòniè lizard 


bòt-bòtè bachelor 
byèrò-byèr root 
chit-chat tooth-brush 
chwak-chwak ambassador 
dàtó-dàt hoof 
falo-fal knife 
gin-gik thing 
qgwèlò-gwèl ring 
kwòm-kòm back 
2. gélò-géli slope 
budd-but a shell 
chámi-chámi bait 
dorò-dòri axe 


bwònò-bwòni a fish 
chòr-chòr vulture 
chwai-chway? broth 
chward-chwar bug 
dèn-dèni jaw-bone 
gat-gat river-side 
gòk-gòk ring 
gyèk-gyèk water-buck 
kyèt-kyèt a fish. 
gagò-gak cowry 
budò-buti melon 
dàkági-dàkáki dura-stick 
fal-fèt spoon 


fédò-Jòt 
jagd-jak 


country 
chief 


golo-gol bight 


kòl-kali 
kwach-kwant 
fudd-fit 


chogo-chok 


z~ 
Q 
= 
= a 
z~ 
S 
= 
a- 


fük-füld 

byèlò-byél 
par-pert 

(dèl-dèl 


bòt-bòt 
churo-chur 
goji-gòchi 
güt-güt 
kwanó-kwàni 


kwòti-kwòn 
gyèlo-gyèl 


banò-ban 


chul-chiil 


band-bank 
chigò-chik 
Syen-fyent 
gyend-gyen 
kènò-kèni 


kwòt-kòt 


kwòtò-kwòt 


fenee 


leopard 


lame person. 


a fish 
back-bone 
buffalo 


beam 


1 thief. 


pot 
dura 


hippo 
skin). 


net 

a fish 
sword 
navel 
solo-singer 
report 

ring 

locust 
penis 


meat on the skin 


charcoal 
skin 

hen 
gourd 
shield 


farting 


folo-fol 
kwdt-kwit 
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cloud 
dung-hill. 


yéro-yert a bead 


kèdò-kèt 


pam-pami 


fuk-fuge 
gano-gan 
kan-kant 


kit-kete 


güt-guti 


byèrò-byér 
kyèn-kyèn 


bòr-bòr 
dok-dok 
gulo-gul 
ord-or 
kóch-küchi 
kyèlò-kyèl 
bak-bak 
bòdò-bòt 
dàn-dàni 


bat-bat 
dòk-dak 
gwòk-guòk 
jàch-jách 
kwàró-kwéri 
kwóm- kimi 


fàró-fári 


a fish 
board 


tortoise 
button 
trumpet 
rock 


hammer. 


belly 


horse 


boil 

mouth 

cannon 

relations by marriage 
axe 

star. 


fence 
blacksmith 
dancing-stick. 


arm 
pot 

dog 
shoulder 
pole 
board. 


mat. 


c) Plural-formation by vowel-change. 


òkòk-òkòk 
Òròk-òròk 


igret 
craft 


òkò k-òkòk 


òwak-awak 


Change of the quantity of the stem-vowel. 
I. Singular short vowel, plural long vowel. 


flower 


a bird 


[235 
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a ba 
órók-órók a small bell chit-chit tooth-brush 
gat-gòt river-side chwak-chwòk ambassador 
ókwók-ókwàk a goose ògwol-ògwòl a bird | 
achit-achut arm-ring àgwén-agwén bastard 
achwdt-achwat guinea-fowl ótwón-ótón cock | 
átwák-átwàk a bird óráp-óràp spider | 
dwét-owet a mat onwòk-onwòk male goat 
ógál-ógàl mule dten-atan hat | 
òkwòn-okwòn feather ókót-òkôt bell 
datd-dat hoof kòl-kali fence | 
Jyèr-fèri back-bone bak-bak fence 


dak-dak pipe. 
In the first eight examples the short and long vowel are the only distinction 
between singular and plural. 


2. Singular long vowel, plural short vowel. | 


chami-chdmi bait dgword-dgwort blue heron | 
ólüm-ólémi sycomore olèt-oléti hawk 
óbógó-óbok albino óchyànó-óchyén loin-cloth 
àjwügó-djwük wizard ólét-ólétà hawk 
chòr-chòr vulture byèlò-byèl dura 
pàr-pérí hippo bór-bor boil 
goji-gòchi sword kyélo-kyel star 
gy2nó-gyéà hen kwòrò-kwéri pole. x 


Only in the first word the plural is distinguished from the singular by the 
short vowel only. 


|| 24.. Change of the Quality of the Stem-vowel. x 
I. The stem-vowel of the singular turns e in plural. | 
dgak-dgékt crow par-pért hippo | 
dgwal-dgwéli frog òdèk-tidiki a mat 
dywak-dywékt crane dtwel-dtwéli a fish 
ólák-ólékà a fish ótét-ótítà a pot 
ólüm-ólémà sycomore dlebé-dlipt a bird 
fai-fét spoon òlèt-Gléti hawk 
kwòrò-kwéri pole dgword-dgwért blue heron. 


In some words the vowel in plural is not e, but e or 1; as these are closely 
related to each other, and perhaps e, are misheard for e, I have classed 
them together. 

In all these nouns the stem-vowel has high tone in plural; probably the 
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high tone and the reduction of the vowel to e are in some causal connection; 
vide 16. 

2. The stem-vowel of the singular — mostly a — turns g in plural. 


achwdt-achwat guinea-fowl 
bak-bak fence 
òkwòk-òkwèk a goose 


kòl-kali fence 


dak-dak pot, pipe 


ókwék-ókwàk a goose. 


Here the short vowel of the singular becomes long in plural; the length- 
ening of the vowel may be the reason of its turning into a; see 17. 


3. singular a pl. e. ma-mek 

4. singular e pl. a. atén-atan 

5. singular a, pl. o. rat (rit, see 16) -ror 

6. sing. e pl. e. gyèt-gyèt 

7. sing. e pl. e. atèt-atèt 

dwét-owet 

8. sing. e, pl. 2. yèt-yit 

9. sing. 2 pl. a. wich-wat 

IO. (sing. a, e, €) pl. o. jal-jok 


ten-tono 
men-mok 
The plural-vowel o is remarkable, 


aunt yat-yen tree. 
hat (yei-yat boat). 
king. 

waterbuck. 

mangouste  dnênd-dnèn red ant 
a mat yech-yet belly. 
a well yet-yit scorpion. 
head. 

man meko-moko some 
small anò-onò what 
these. 


as it does not correspond to a certain 


vowel in singular, but is a class of its own; it not only forms the plural of 
nouns, but also of pronouns and adjectives. Note also ano-ono ; a is the deictic 
pronoun ”it is“; but here it is treated like a radical vowel and thus changed 


in plural. 
II. sing. o, pl. u, u. nayolo-nawuli 
| òkòdo-òkuti 
12. sing. u pl. o. rim-oròm 
13. sing. o pl. o. anon-dnont 
toch-toach 
14. sing. o pl. wo. mok-mwok 
I5. sing. wo, wo pl. o, o, u. dtwon-oton 
dgwok-ogoki 
lwol-lòt 
kwòm-kòm 
ófwón-ófün 
I6. sing. wo pl. «o. gwok-guok 
17. sing. ye pl. e. fuér-féri 
18. sing. ye, e, ¿ pl. ze. lyech-ltèch 


obich-obiéch 


an axe kóch-küchi an axe 
hedgehog mogo-muki beer. 
nose. 

a knife bor-bor boil 
gun;see22 chór-chór vulture. 
dog-head fish. 

cock ékwor-okort serval 
jackal okwòn-òkòn feather 
a gourd twol-toli snake 
back kwòt-kòt shield 
loaf. 

dog kwòm-kuòmi board. 
backbone. 

elephant yet-yièt neck 
reed. 


125, 
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Gender. 


Gender is expressed in the noun only, not in pronouns. The natural gender 
may be marked in two ways: 
a) by different words. 
chwou man dacho woman wat bull dean cow 
onwòk male sheep or goat dyél female goat. 
b) by adding ótwón for the male, mat for the female gender. 
ni òtwòn male lion nu mat or mat nu female lion 
tònt nè male lions matt nù female lions 
kyèn òtwòn or kyèn à twón male horse kyèń a mat or mat kyén female horse 
kyén à ton male horses kyén à mat female horses 
twòn ómóró male roan antelope, pl. ton ómóró 
mat ómórà female roan antelope, pl. màt ómórò. 
In one single word, however, the Shilluk expresses the gender by phonetic 
means: na child nal boy nan girl. 
Here evidently ¿and n are added to the word ña in order to mark its 
gender, l for the male, n for the female gender. 
[That this case is not merely accidental, will be clear from the fact that 
by the same means gender is expressed in the Bari language ; here it is not 
the nouns, but demonstrative pronouns which receive the affixes / and n: 


lo this m. lu that m. 
na this f. nu that f. 
pl. chi-lo these m. chi-lu those m. 
chi-ne these f. chi-nu those f. 
lu-yu that one yonder m. chi-lu-yu those yonder m. 
nu-yu that one yonder f. chi-nu-yu those yonder f. 
li-o my m. ?l-ot your m. 
ni-o my f. in-ot your f. 


In the noun, feminine is distinguished from masculine by the suffix et. 
The same distinction by the same means has Masai. 

The distinction of a grammatical gender is surely not Sudanic, it is not 
known in other Sudan languages; so we have doubtlessly Hamitic in- 
fluence here. The Shilluks must have been in contact with (a Hamitic) 
people who expressed in their language the grammatical gender by / and 
n, but this contact was not long or strong enough, to make the distinction 
of gender a living factor in the language; so only a faint trace of it was 
left. There is one more Sudan language, which has a similar distinction : 
the Songhai (on both banks of the middle Niger). This language has, in 
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the same way as Bari and Masai, a kind of article, di for living beings, ni 
for inanimate things. I believe that dé is identical with li, | and d often 
changing in African languages; vide the examples in the comparative 
Lists of Words in Third Section. If this is right, the Songhai (in which, 
though, this distinction will not be original, but borrowed from some 
Hamitic language) represents an elder stage in the development of 
grammatical gender: living > masculine, inanimate > feminine or neuter 
(which may originally be the same, as with primitive men woman is 
rather a thirg, a merchandise, than a person). | 
A second way of distinguishing gender by phonetic means is represented [I 26 A. 
in the following word: 
ógwél an ox with the horns turned toward the eyes 
. agwélò a cow with the horns turned toward the eyes. 


Case. 


G enetive. 
The ruling noun is a singular. 
1. The genetive follows the noun determined by it. The noun ends in a con- I2 y 
sonant; in these cases the two nouns unite without any connecting element or 
phonetic changes: 


wot house; wot jagò house of the chief 

lot club; lot obwon club of the stranger 
atép bag; atép jal ent bag of this man 
okok blossom; okok yan eni blossom of this tree 

yit ear; yít kyà ear of the horse. 


There are, however, a few exceptions, chiefly if the final consonant is k 
or ch, and the next word begins with a consonant; 
a) sometimes the "helping vowel“ is inserted: 


kido colour; kite lojo black colour 
nédo rib; nete jal rib of man 
lech tooth; leche lyech tooth of the elephant 
mogo beer; moke fote won beer of our country 
| bodo artist. bote ton one who makes spears. 


These are treated like nouns in the plural. 
b) ch and k may be dropped: 
pach village; pa rit village of the king 
kech, kach hunger; ka jal ent the hunger of this man 
dok cattle; do rit the cattle of the king. 
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e) ch softens into y: 


mach fire ; may kworo "fire of cotton“; see 45. 
One word changes its vowel before a genetive: 
yo way; yu Fakot the way to F.; 


likewise when an adjective follows: yu toch a narrow way; see 22. 

2. Nouns which have the final vowel o, and whose second consonant is a voiced 
— in some cases also a voiceless — mute (go, jo, do, do, bo), drop, when 
followed by a genetive, the o, and turn the consonant into the corresponding 
nasal one: go > n, jo > ń, do» n, do Y m, bo > m; see 40. 


jago chief; jan fote won the chief of our country 
afoajo rabbit; afoan nal ten the rabbit of the child 

tedo people; ten fan eni the people of this village 
omòdò a cow; òmòn rit the cow of the king 

tabo plate; tam nan the plate of the girl 

muto neck; mune dean the neck of the cow. 


This nasalization is caused by a nasal consonant, », which is no doubt 
identical with the demonstrative n (vide 138), and has originally the meaning 
"that: jago n pach "the chief, (namely) that of the village“. There are some 
examples which show the n in existence at the present time: lau cloth, lan 
dacho the cloth of the woman; here n is preserved, the u having dropped 
before it; rit king, an older form rat, see 16; ran labo the king of the people; 
here the n is preserved, though the word ends in a consonant; this is 
generally not the case; it is evident that ad of saying: "he gave money to the 
child“, they say: "he presented the child with money“: a wekz nal ki nyen. 

But in very many, probably in most cases the direct and indirect object are 
not expressed at all, the passive voice being used instead, "I saw him“ is 
expressed by "he was seen by me*; "he gave the child milk* by "the child 
was given milk by him*. — On the passive voice see 173. 

The Vocative Case I 29. 
is formed by lengthening the (last) vowel, by raising the tone, and sometimes 
by adding ? "you": natè man, naté o man! Dék a proper name, Dagi o Dak! 


THE PRONOUN. 


The Personal Pronoun. 


Connected Form, standing before the verb. 


This form is generally used as the subject of verbs. I 30. 
ya I yi thou yé, č (ò) he 
wa, wo we wu you gé they. 


The forms are often pronounced with a short vowel. yé and Z (sometimes 4), 
likewise wá and wé, are used promiscuously, but Z, apparently the younger 
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form, is employed more frequently than yé; ò is seldom used; in the 373 person 

go also occurs, but it is very rare as a subject. Note that ò and gò have a low 

tone, but all other personal pronouns have a high tone. 

I 3 i. [It is at least remarkable that in two West African Sudan languages the 

personal pronouns of the 374 pers. sing. are the same as in Shilluk: Ewe 
é and wo, Twi e and o (In Ewe even the tones are equal to those in Shi.); 
Ewe makes some distinction in the use of é and wo, while in Shi. they 
seem to be employed at will. Gang too has e and o, apparently without 
making any distinction between the two. 
On the form of the pronoun note the following remarks: 
The corresponding forms for the singular and the plural seem to have 
originally the same vowels, only yé and wú being different. But besides 
yi, yú also occurs, and in Nuer the possessive pron. of the 2%4 pers. sing. 
is du (d 1s prefixed), so it seems probable that the original vowel was 
u, which was assimilated by the palatal semivowel y and thus became 7. 
This palatalization must, however, have taken place at an early period, 
as neighbouring languages — with the exception just stated — have 7 
and yi for the 2*4 pers. sing. So we get as primitive vowels of the personal 
pronoun: d, 4, é, which were differentiated into singular and plural by 
certain prefixes. 
a) Singular. 
In all three persons the pronoun begins with y, but the 37 person has a 
third form, which is not mentioned above: yén (n marks the absolute form, 
see 132, so the form is properly yé); yé I regard as the older form of yé 
(on the change between y and 7 see 35); in Dinka and Nuer the pronoun 
of the first person is ya, which is likewise the older form for Shilluk ya; 
from this it is probable that the 274 person also originally began with y, 
though, as far as I can see, itis nowhere retained. Thus we get these 
(hypothetical) primitive forms: ya, yu, ye; a, u, e designating the persons, 
and 7 the singular. 
b) Plural. 
In plural all persons begin with w except gé. What is the origin of this g? 
In Nuer the 1** pers. is ké, the third kén and kyén, in Dinka ke (probably 
ke); kó is evidently contracted from kwa, see 22; analogous to this kyé 
may be derived from kwe (kwe) kye see 32), and the.2"4 person, wi, 
would be originally kwu, but, as in the singular, here the hypothetical 
form seems nowhere preserved. So the primitive forms of the plural 
would be: kwa, kwu, kwe; a, u, e again designating the persons and kw 
the plural. (As for the prefixing of k note that in Dinka the personal 
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pronouns in the absolute form suffix a k/). — The evolution of ge in 
Shi. would then be thus: kwe) kye) ke» ge. While in the first and second 
person the k before w was dropped (see 46), in the 374 pers. ke turned 
into ge. The changing ofa voiceless into a voiced consonant is not so 
uncommon in the Eastern Sudan languages, see 42; here the process 
was facilitated by ge being a much used word, whose pronunciation may 
easily be slighted. — Hence perhaps gó "her may also be explained. It 
may be formed from the primitive pronoun 6 "he*, by prefixing to it, in 
analogy with gé, ag, and to make the analogy perfect, the vowel A was 
also pronounced wide, that is 6, in accordance with the e in gé. This is, 
indeed, a mere hypothesis, but it is supported by the fact that gd and ò 
both have low tone, while all other personal pronouns have high tone.] 

Absolute Form. 
yan I, me yin thou, thee én, yén he, him gà he, him 
wán, wón we, us wün you gén they, them. 

These differ from the connected form only by a suffixed n; én and yén are 
used promiscuously ; gón occurs frequently as objective, butseldom as subjective 
pronoun. The suffixed n may be identical with the deictic n mentioned in 127 
et passim; so that ydn really means: "it is I“. 

These absolute or separable pronouns do not stand immediately before a 
verb, they are used when the person is to be emphasized. They are employed 
as subjective aud objective alike. When they emphasize the subject, the 
connected form of the pronoun has to follow them: yan ya cham (it was) I 
(that) ate. | 

The absolute pronouns may again be emphasized by adding 4: ydnd, yind, 
énd. This has the meaning of "it is“, and is often used in addresses: éná Pach- 
òdò that is Fashoda; yínd jwòk "thou art God“ "o God“. 

If à personal pronoun in the singular is connected with another pronoun or 
noun, the plural form is always used instead of the singular: wd ki yin I and 
you; wú ki mén you (sing.) with whom? 

Objective Form. 
It is suffixed to the verb. Example: stem chwol to call. 


Common form. With more emphasis. 
á chwola he called me ` d chwòla yan or yana 
á chwòlè he called thee a chwòla yin or yínà 
a chwòlè he called him d chwola én or énà 
a chwóli won he called us á chwólà wón or wónà 
á chwòlè win he called you á chwòla wun or wina 


a chwòli gén he called them á chwòla gén or géna. 


(22 
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The first d is the sign of the past; in the second form the final a of the verb 
marks the verb as being followed by an object. 
Note the change ofthe tone in the objective form. Te objective form has 
low tone, whereas the subjective form has high tone.) 
Possessive Form. 
This form is also always suffixed. Example wòt house pl. wót?. 


woda my house wódi thy house wódé his house 
wót wón our house wot wun your house wot gén their house 
wótá my houses woti thy houses wóté his houses 
wott won our houses wott wun your houses wott gén their houses. 
gwok pl. guok dog. 
gwoga my dog gwógi thy dog gwógé his dog 
gwok wón our dog gwók wun your dog gwók gén their dog 
güóká my dogs guokt thy dogs guoké his dogs 


guoké won our dogs guoké wun your dogs guoké gén their dogs. 

If the final consonant of the noun is a liquid or nasal, the w in won and wun 
is often ommitted: kal un your fence; tyen un your people. 

If both the possessor and the thing possessed are a singular, the possessive 
pronoun has a middle tone, if either of them or both are a plural, the poss. 
pr. has a high tone. 

In the connection of noun and pronoun the rule given in 40 is to be ob- 
served, as these examples show: 

jagò chief, jana my chief afoajo rabbit, afoańd my rabbit 
but in pl: jak chiefs, jaká my chiefs afoachi rabbits, afoachá my rabbits. 

If the final vowel of the noun is v, it turns into w; if u is the sole stem-vowel, 
a w is inserted: fyou heart, fydwa my heart; nà lion, nuwa my lion. 

In some few cases the possessive pronoun is prefixed by r: ra my, ri thy etc. 
Before this 7 the final consonant of the noun drops: 

nal boy nara my boy pach village para my village, etc. 

This > is a shortened form of ré "body, self.“ 

As the intonation shows certain irregularities in the connection of nouns 
with possessive pronouns, some more examples may be given. 


dwèt mat pl. ówàt; ówédà my mat; . dwétd my mats 
yít ear pl. yit; yida my ear; yitd my ears 
kot rain pl. kont; koda my raining; kònd my rainings 
lyech elephant pl. liéch; lyèja my eleph.; liàchá my elephants 
atép bag pl. ètèp; atéba my bag; atépá my bags 
kwòm chair pl. kúðmì; | kwómó my chair; káómá my chairs 
réjo fish pl. réch; rêna my fish; réchá my fishes 


! In Ewe e, the pronoun of the 3rd pers. sing. has high tone, when subjective, but low tone, 
when objective; the same is the case in Yoruba: ó he, A him ; see Crowther page (4) and (8). 
? The suffixed subjective form see 160. 
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yet neck pl. y?et; yeda my neck;  yiété won our necks 
kwach leopard pl kwani; ` kwüjà my leopard; kwdnd my leopards 
nù lion pl. nuwi; nuwa my lion; nuwa my lions 
rit king pl. zën: rada my king; rórá my kings 


ókók blossom ` pl. òkòk; òkòga my flower; — ókóká my flowers. 

In all personal pronouns the singular is not unfrequently used instead of the 
plural of the corresponding person. 

Sometimes the possessive pronoun of the ad person sing. is employed instead 
of the first plural, chiefly in names of relatives: wane "his*^ and "our* grand- 
mother. 

The possessive pronoun can also be affixed to an adjective: wú bi béné 
(instead ben wu) have all of you come? 

Some much used nouns have shortened forms, when they are connected with 
possessive pronouns: 


wich father má mother 
wíyà my father mdya my mother 
wou thy father | mdyi thy mother 
wén his father mén his mother 
wè our father may wón our mother 
wiy wun your father may win (mayu) your mother 
wiy gén their father may gén their mother 
déàn cow mi mother 
dèa my cow ! mia my mother 
dè (dèt) thy cow miu thy mother 
dè his cow © mén his mother 
omi brother ndmi sister 
omia my brother ndmia my sister 
omtou thy brother namiou thy sister 
ómén his brother ńámén his sister 
omé our brother nami yi won sister 
ómi wu your brother nami yt wun sister 
òmi gén their brother nami yi gén sister. 


The én in wen, om-en etc. is the absolute pronun £n he. 
re body, self 


rea myself re yi won ourselves 
rei thyself re yt wun yourselves 
re himself re yi gen themselves. 


In names of relatives the possessive pronoun of the 2"! person sing. (and 
plural) is generally u, wu: E 


(ER? 


I 8. 
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kwayu your grandfather mayu your mother mw your mother. 
The Possessive Pronoun as a Substantive. 
It is formed by the help of mé pl. mok or gin pl. gik; gin is "thing", me 
probably has a similar meaning. 


Singular of the thing possessed: 


méà mine mèt thine m$ his 
Le. ° , pe ^ I° ° 
met (me yt) won ours méi win yours mèt gén theirs 
! || = F. . ! ! 2 
gina mine gim thine gine his 
N ` 4 N N A ` ° 
ginè won ours ginè win yours ginè gén theirs. 


Plural of the thing possessed: 


móká! mine md wón ours giké wón ours  giká mine. 


Demonstrative Pronouns. 


In connecting nouns in the singular with demonstrative pronouns, the rule 
described in 40 obtains, with the one difference however, that here not only 
the nouns ending in a vowel change their last (mute) consonant, but also the 
nouns whose final sound is à mute consonant; accordingly the rule given in 
40 is to be enlarged thus: final go and k Y n, jo and ch > ni, do and t » n, do 
and £ > n, bo and p > m. 


These consonant changes, without any further addition, represent the simplest 


form of the demonstrative pronoun. The changes are no doubt caused by suffix- 


ing an n, which possesses a demonstrative power. It is employed in nouns 
ending in a mute consonant or in go, jo, do, do, bo only, at least I have not 
heard it used in others (as for instance in jal "man*, which would become 
*jaln or rather jan, see 44). 

The meaning of this primitive form is a reference to a person or object just 
mentioned, or just spoken of. Yt has somewhat the character of the definite article 
in English (as in such a sentence: we saw a man walking in the bush; the man 
called to us). 


gwok dog, gwon the (identical) deg, the dog just spoken of 
jago chief, jan the chief just mentioned 
müch fire, màn the fire just mentioned, this fire 
lejo tooth, len the tooth just spoken of, this tooth 
wot house, won the house just spoken of, this house 
yiep tail, ytem the tail just spoken of, this tail, etc. 


tyen fon the people of this country, from fote 
tyen won the people of this house, from wot 


! mó gá also is heard. 
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nu ee Èt taa dat at man au atou manang aana aaa anaa ggat anna NAN, 
véi gwon the hair of this dog, from gwok 

yite yan the leaves of this tree. from yof 

ká place, kan this place, here 
duki to-morrow, dun this to-morrow, the next day. 

Besides these the Shi. has several demonstrative pronouns denoting different I 3 9. 
distances between the speaker and the person or object spoken of. 

Singular: àn this, ¿ní that, deha that over there. 

Plural: àk, an, agak these, gnt those, achè those over there. an and ¿ní are 
probably of the same origin; 7 was suffixed to an; a has become e by assi- 
milation to 7; see 26.! Note the difference of tone, the low tone designating 
the object near by, the high tone that one in some distance. 

To mark a great distance, they use chinè; this is pronounced with an exceed- 
ingly high tone, and the last vowel may be lengthened at will, according to the l 
greatness of the distance. 

Be it noted that according to 138 the changes of the final consonants take 
place only in singular, never in plural; in the plural the final mute consonants 
are always to be pronounced voiceless, that is as a real k, ch, t, t p. 


Some examples of nouns connected with demonstrative pronouns (The in- 1 ANS. 
tonation-marks in my materials are incomplete here). 
jago chief; jan an this chief, 
jan ént that chief, jak chiefs; 
jak ak these chiefs, jak ént those chiefs, 
jan acha the chief over there jak acha the chiefs over there 
ajwògò sorcerer; ajwon an this sorcerer 
djwòk pl.; djwok ak pl. 
chwak voice; chwan an; pl. chwak; chwak ak 
kwach leopard ; kwan an; pl. kwani; kwan ak 
afoajo hare; áfóàń an; pl. afoachi; afoach ak 
rit king; ran an; pl. rór; rór ak 
kot rain; kon an; pl. kon ak 
yit ear; yin an; pl. yit; yit ak 
atép bag; atém an; pl. atép; atép ak 
duki to-morrow, dune chiné the day after to-morrow 
dwèt a mat; dwén an, dwén ¿ní pl. owèt; bwèt ént, bwèt acha 
tèdò people; tèn an. 


The last example, though virtually a plural, is treated as a singular. 
Nouns ending in other consonants or in vowels, have no changes: 

ror kings; ror ak these kings gin thing; gin an this thing 
léń war; léń an this war pi water; pi àn this water. 


1 It is, however, difficult to distinguish the beginning vowels in an and én¢; an sometimes sounds 
an or even en, and eni is sometimes heard as ani. 
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The demonstrative pronoun standing for a noun. 

mén an this one 


mok ak these ones. 


Interrogative Pronouns. 


They imply the same consonant-changes as the demonstratives Pronouns. 


and what, which? pl. ono; on this plural see 124. 


a Tum 
àmén (also dmén) who? 
Examples: 
ogwok jackal; 
lyech elephant; 
house; 
tree; 
king; 


a ogwon and 


wot 
yat 
rut 
atêp bag; 
gin thing; 


plè, r ° ` 
a ran and 
a atem ano 


a gin anò 


143. 


pl. amok (amok). 


Singular. 
which jackal is it? 


a lyen and which elephant is it? 
a won anò which house is it? 
a yan and which tree is it? 


which king is it? 

which bag is it? 

which thing is it, what is it? 
Plural. 


In the plural the final mute consonants are always to be pronounced voice- 


less, that is as a real k, ch, t, t, p; see 139. 


woti houses; á wot ono 


ror kings; a ror Ono 
yen trees; "i yen ono 
ógüki jackals ; a ogok ond 
atép bags; á atep ond 
lyéch elephants; a lyéch ond 
gik things; a gik ono 
amên ú b 


jal amên 

jok amók 

I A4. amén ad wòri yin? 
wa roni ména 

won an à wot mén 
wot ak à woti mok 
won à 

ogwon à 


which houses are they? 

which kings are they ? 

which trees are they? 

which jackals are they ? 

which bags are they? 

which elephants are they ? 

which things are they ? 

who has come? 

who have come ? 

which man? 

which men? 

who (is it that) sent you? 

whom shall we elect? [this? 
this house is house whose? whose house 13 
whose houses are these ?. 

which house? 
which fox ? 


ran à which king? 
ógükí à which foxes? 


mén (amén) and probably also @ are no original interrogative pronouns, but 
are demonstratives ; see mén in this sense 141; & is probably the deictic element 
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juwana aana aaa AYAH 

"it is“, see 196; buth both are in the same time employed as interrogative, 
and mén even as a relative, see 145; originally it was: "this man!* and then, 
just as in English: "this man?“ likewise: "itis a tree!“ and: "it is a tree?“ 
Here not even the position of the words is changed, but only their tone; just 
so in Shilluk; only the changing of tone goes the opposite way, the interrogative 
tone being low ; see 206. 


Relative Pronouns. 


a) What we express by a relative sentence, the Shilluk generally says in a 
simple sentence. Instead of saying: "the man who came yesterday, was my 
father* they say: "the man came yesterday, he was my father*; (compare 
the English "the man I saw“ instead of "the man whom I saw“). 

jal á bi dwa the man came yesterday, or: the man who came yester- 
day; d is not a relative pronoun, but a particle denoting 
the past tense; 
wot a gérè won the house (which) was built by us; 
dean d nékó yi tedo the cow (which) was killed by the people. 

b) In a similar sense mén is employed; mên is "this, this one“, see 141, but it 

serves also in expressing relative sentences: 

ya fà dwátá méné l0j0, ya dwdtd mén à tar literally: "I do not want this 
one, it is black, I want this one, it is white“ that is: "I do not want the one 
which is black, I want the one which is white*. 

mén may Bes be employed in a local sense: e mado pi, mén àn lum bogon 
he drank water in a place, where there was no grass. 

c) À real relative pronoun seems to be má who, which: 

jal má bi the man who came ken má bên the time which comes. 
But this has rather the meaning of a participle: the coming time, the man 
having come. It 1s frequently used in connection with adjectives, see 149. 


The Reflexive Pronoun. 


It is formed with the help of ré pl. rei "body*. 
rea my body, that is: myself 
zéi thy body, that is: thyself 
ré his body, that is: himself 
ret wón our body, that is: ourselves 
réi win your body, that is: yourselves 
rét gén their body, that is: themselves 
á neka ré he killed himself 
Kä 
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gê neka rei gén they killed themselves. 
They say also: 
a neka chwake he killed his throat: himself. 
"I myself* is expressed in a similar way: 
d gwókè ya ki róà "it was done, I with my body“: I myself did it; 
d gwòkè yi ki rèt "it was done, you with your body“: you yourself did it; 
á gwókó é kéré he himself did it 
d gwoke wo ki rei won we ourselves did it 
á gwókó wú ki rei wun you yourselves did it 
a gwoke gé kí rei gén they themselves did it 
or with kete "alone": 
d gwòkè ya kéta I did it myself 
d gwókà yi kêti you did it yourself 
a gwòkè d kèté he did it himself 
á gwòkè wó kètè won we did it ourselves 
a gwòkè wú kètè wun you did it yourselves 
á gwóké gé kètè gén they did it themselves. 
This has also the meaning: I did it alone. 
And: yá ki chwáká I with my throat: I myself; yi ki chwaki etc. 


The Reciprocal Pronoun. 


I Ay š wo fota ret won we beat each other 
gé fota rei gén they beat each other. 


THE ADJECTIVE. 


I 49. Most adjectives do not distinguish between singular and plural, there are, 
however, a few which have different forms for both, and, what is very remark- 
able, the plural always has the ending o, which, in the noun, is the specific 
ending of the singular. 

dúón pl. dono big, great ntên pl. tònò small, little 

chyek pl. chyèkò short bar pl. bard, bèrò long 

rach pl. rèchò bad. 

Note that all the plural-forms have low tone, and some, whose vowel in sin- 
gular is short, have a long vowel, see 110. 

Many adjectives have two forms, one denoting the gradual entering of a 
state, the growing into a state, and the second denoting the accomplished state. 
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dáón big, great, grown up 
rach bad 

let hot. 
When adjectives are connected with nouns, the final consonant of the noun 
undergoes the changes described in 138. 


dònò becoming big, growing up; 
rènò acting badly, growing bad; 
lànó becoming hot, feeling not; 


In this connection, however, the adjective may be prefixed by the relative 
pronoun má (often mé) which“, in this case no changes take place; but it is 


149. 


to be noted that before má the final consonant of the noun is, contrary to the 
rule in 107, to be pronounced voiced, whereas in all other connections the voice- 
less consonant is the characteristic of the plural. This deviation from the common 
rule is analogous to the fact stated above, that the plural form of the adjective 
has the ending of the singular of nouns. In order to set forth the difference 
between the form without má and that with md, in the following examples the 
voiced final consonant is written voiced (contrary to the rule 38). 

Note: md (mé) has always distinctly high tone. The adjectives with md 
are in their meaning more emphatic than those without md: duon large, 


maduon very large, large indeed. 


wot house pl. woti. won düón 
wod maduén 

yat tree pl. yen. yan tèn 
yad matèn 

rit king pl. ror. ran doch 
rid mddoch 

atép bag pl. atp. àtém làch 
atéb málàch 

òkòk flower pl. òkòk. okon kwarò 
òkòg makwirò 


lyech elephant pl. (éch lyen lòjò 
lyej malojo 
gwòk dog pl. gúòk. gwòn tar 
gwòg mátár 
mogo beer pl. moki, muki. — món mèt 
mog mdmèt 


yit leaf pl. yit yin bêl 


big house 
big house 


small tree 
small tree 


good king 
good king 


broad bag 
broad bag 


red flower 
red flower 


black elephant 
black elephant 


white dog 


white dog 


sweet beer 
sweet beer 


bitter leaf 


yid mábél bitter leaf 


pl. wòtè dònò 


. ròr dich [mádàch 
. ror mádóoch, or 

. atèp làchà 

. atèb mdlòchò 

. òkòkt kwarò 

. òkòg makwarò 

. liechí lojo 

. liej malojò 

pl. guoki tar 

pl. guôg matar 

pl. mòki mèt 

pl. 
pl. yiti bèl 
pl. yite mábél 


moki mámét 
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rejo fish pl. rech, recht ren chyék short fish pl. réchà chyeko 
rej máchyàk short fish pl. rej machyeko 

yet neck pl. yièt. yen bar long neck pl. y?ete baro (bero) 

yed mábár long neck pl. yied mabarò 
léjò tooth pl. lek. len tar white tooth pl. leki tar 

lej matar white tooth pl. /eg mátár 
yo road pl. yet. yu toch narrow road pl. yete toch 

yo matoch narrow road pl. yed matoch. 


All the connections without md may have two meanings, viz. I° attri- 
butive, as they are rendered above: a big house, etc.; 2^3 predicative, the 
house ts big etc., that is, the adjectives have the quality of verbs, and are treat- 
ed as such, they may be conjugated like any verb; but the adjectives with 
md are only used in an attributive sense. 


Comparison. 


The means of comparing an object with another are rather scanty, the people 
not feeling the need of comparison as we do. They simply say: this thing is 
big, and that one is not big, or: is a little big. 

a) The most common way of expressing a higher degree of quality or quantity 
is to lengthen the vowel, and at the same time to raise the tone. 

But generally this is only possible in words which have the high or middle 
tone, not with the low-toned ones; with these the low tone is so essentially 
connected that a high tone would be incompatible with them. Examples ot 
adjectives whose tone may be raised, are: doch good, gir many, tên small, 
tóch narrow. 

b) Words with low tone may be intensified in their meaning. by still lowering 
their tone, as for instance rèch bad, dèzò big, nètò much, many. 

Other means for expressing a higher degree of an adjective are: 

c) lengthening of a vowel only: mèdò sweet, mèdò very sweet; neto many (the 
first vowel to be lengthened). 

d) repetition of the adjective: rach bad, rach rach very bad. In these repetitions 
generally the vowel in the second word is long. 

e) the word is repeated and the second gets the prefix ma: dóch madoch "good 
which is (really) good“: very good, exceedingly good. ` ` 

f) "rach“ is very much used in this sense; e. g. rach kt dóch "bad with good- 
ness“ that is: exceedingly ERN rach isi lau "bad with being far“: very, 
very far. 


The Numerals I 
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g) by adding wok "outside": fèn wok "small outside“, that is "small beyond 
anything*, very, very small. 
h) char, chard "very* may be added. 
i) by fodo "to surpass“; this form together with those under k expresses a real 
comparison: yé dà dok mafot dòk pyàró "he has cows surpassing cows ten“: 
he has more than ten cows; jé d tou, gé todd jé adèk "people died, they sur- 
passed people three“: more than three people died. 
k) rung á mal, rund ya chán "his years are above, my years are behind“: he 
is older than I; 
yd mold bên é tók "I was first coming he was absent“: I came earlier than he; 
ba duon né yán (he is) not (so) old as I. 


THE NUMERALS. 


Cardinal Numbers. 


dkyel 1 áryàu 2 adèk 3. dnwen 4 
dbich 5 dbikyèl 6 ábiryàu 7 dbidek 8 
abinwèn 9 pyard 10 pyàrà wiy dkyèl 11 
pyòrò wiy áryàu 12 pyòrò wiy adèk 13 
pyàràó wiy anwèn 14 pyèrò wiy abich 15 
pyàrò wiy dbikyèl 16 pyaro wiy dbiryau 17 
pyòrò wiy dbídók 18 pyàrà wily dbinwèn 19 
pyar dryau 20 pyar áryàu wly kt akyèl 21 
pyar aryau wiy kí áryàu 22 pyar adèk 30 
pyar dnwèn 40 ` pyar ábich 50. 
pyar abikyèl 60 pyar dbiryau 70 
pyar ábídék 80 pyar ábinwén 90 
pyar pyar 100 pyar pyar wiy ki dkyél 101. 


Only the numerals from one to five and ten are primitive, all the rest are 
compositions. The beginning d in the names for one to five is secondary, and 
is probably identical with £ "it is“; the ordinal numbers do not have it. Mark 
the mechanical intonation in the numbers from one to four. pyàrà pl. pyar is a 
substantive; dbikyél is of course 5 + I; pyaro wiy akyel means "ten, on its 
head one* i. e. ten, added to it one; this is still more evident in the following 
forms, which are also used: pyàrò wijé dà dkyèl "ten, its head has one“, or: 
pyàró wiy ki dkyèl "ten, (its) head with one“. | 
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The numeral follows the noun: wot áryàu two houses; often ga "copy" is 
inserted between both: chan gd pyaro ten days. 


Ordinal Numbers. : 


I 54. They are rarely used. In forming them the prefix d is dropped and the 
simple stem is used, with the exception of "the first“, which is formed from 
mal ” above“. 

amdlo the first ryau the second dak, dèk the third 
nwèn the fourth bich the fifth pyaro the tenth. 


THE VERB. 


I 5 5 . The stem of the verb is uniform. It always consists in a consonant, a vowel, and 
a consonant, ora consonant, a semivowel, a vowel, and a consonant. But the 
sounds of the stem may undergo certain changes, on which see 187. 


Conjugation of the Verb. 


I 5 6. The verb has two principal modes or tenses: 

1. The Present Tense. This denotes an action as going on, as being done just 
now, as one not yet finished. This action may be going on in the present as 
well as in the past or future; the emphasis does not lie on the time, but on 
the fact that the action is not finished, but is being done, it "has not become“, 
but "is becoming“. 

Generally the Present in Shilluk corresponds to the English Present, but 
it may also describe the Past or the Future: "I am going“, "I was going“, 
^I shall be going“. 

2. The Perfect denotes the action as complete, it describes that which "has 
become“, a state, an accomplished fact. While the Present means: "he is 
going“ the Perfect is: "he is gone“, "he is away“. 

[These same two tenses with exactly the same meanings are found in the 
Semitic languages, they are there called Imperfect and Perfect. I have 
retained the name "Present* because it is introduced already, and a new 
term might lead to confusion. In these two forms there is another con- 
formity between Shilluk and Semitic languages: in Hebrew the verb in 
the Imperfect (= Shilluk Present) is always preceded by the subject, in 
the Perfect the subjective pronoun follows the verb; in Shilluk the verb 
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in the Present (— Hebrew Imperfect) is preceded by the subject, in the 
Perfect the subjective pronoun or noun may precede or follow the verb. 
In Nama (Hottentott) and Fulfulde, two Hamitic languages, the subject 
may also precede or follow the verb.] 
Besides these two the verb has the following modes: 

3. The Future; 

4. The Habitual; it denotes action which is done repeatedly, usually, habitu- 
ally, either in the Present or in the Past. 

5. The Imperative. 

6. The Verbal Noun; is a real noun, corresponding to the English "going*, 
"eating". 

7. The Noun Agent; denotes the doer of the action expressed in the verb. 
There are two forms, one for expressing an occasional, and the other the 
habitual doer. 

8. The Passive Voice. 


Examples showing the conjugation of the verb. 


“The Verb without an Object. 


Stem: cham to eat. 


Present. 
ya chamo I am eating yt chèmò you (s.) are eating 
é (yé) chàmà he is eating wa chàmó we are eating 
wit chèmò you are eating gé chamé they are eating. 


The verb in the present always ends in o; this o is sounded very faintly, 
see 2. 

Nearly all verbs have in the present exactly the same form: the first vowel 
is long, and both syllables have a low tone. There are only a few exceptions 
to this rule, viz. 

a) the first vowel may be short; in this case the vowel is often high: kédò to 
go; but at the same time: kàdò to go; ryéró to come forth. 

b) the first vowel, being long, may have the falling tone; in connection with it 

— the second vowel has sometimes middle, but generally low, tone: gwònò to 
dig, goto to be vexed. As this is the form and intonation of the infinitive 

(see 170) these "present forms“ may properly be infinitives, these having 

taken the place of the low-toned present tense. 

In most cases the second consonant, if mute, is voiced. 

A second form ofthe present tense is formed by putting dè between the 
subject and the verb: 

ya dà chàmà I am (or was) engaged in eating, I have been eating. 
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E Perfect. 


ya chàm I ate yà két I went 
yt chàm you ate yt két you went 
& chàm he ate á két he went 
wa, wii, gé cham we, you, they ate wü, wit gé két we, you, they went 
ya nèti I laughed wa nètè we laughed 
yi nètè you laughed wu n2ti you laughed 
d néti he laughed gê n2ti they laughed. 


|| 5 9. Characteristics of the Perfect are: 

I. the vowel d; appears in the 3* p. sing. only; the personal pronoun is then 
dropped. 

2. the final vowel o is dropped. 

3. With a few exceptions the second (mute) consonant, which in most cases is 
voiced in the Present, becomes voiceless. 

4. The Perfect ends either in the second consonant, or the vowel is added 
to the stem. 

5. As a rule the tone of the stem-vowel is low; the vowel has, however, not 
unfrequently a high or falling tone. 

6. On vowel- and consonant-changes in the Perfect vide below 182, 187. 

7. While in the Present the subject, whether noun or pronoun, always precedes 
the verb, in the Perfect the subjective noun or pronoun may follow the verb, 
and very often does so. In this case the tone on both syllables, that is on 
verb and noun, is high, in the singular; where the suffixed pronoun is a 

: single vowel, the final vowel of the verb, if there is one, is dropped; in the 
plural a final vowel of the verb is preserved; if the verb ends in a mute 
consonant, and has no final vowel, the "helping vowel“ is sometimes inserted; 
the same is the case when the subject is a noun beginning in à mute consonant. 

This form retains a, the sign of the Imperfect, through all persons, but its tone 


is low (contrast-tone, see 59). — The second consonant, if mute, becomes 
voiced again, except where the helping vowel is inserted. 
à rênd I ran . à réní you ran 
à réné he ran à rén wá we ran 
à rén wú you ran à rén gé they ran 
à nágd I killed | à kédá l went 
à chwólí you called à.gwédé he wrote. 


If the subject is a noun, sometimes the helping vowel is added to the verb, 
and sometimes not: 
à két obwon the stranger went; à ké twin the hyena went; 


to 
à goché rit the king struck; à DN I the boy came 
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but: al e beno the boy is coming obwon e kedo thestrangerisgoing. 
Sometimes the subjective noun is placed at the head, the corresponding 
subjective pronoun following the verb: 
dan ken à tówé a man, when he dies: when a man dies. 
8. Verbs who have instead of the second consonant a semivowel. 
a) y. No tis added in the Perfect. The y unites with the preceding vowel to 
a diphthong: toyo to pierce, perfect tot. 
b) w. Here likewise generally no ¿ is added: towo to die, perfect tou (also 
tò). neawo to trade, perfect neau, seldom ngawi. 
Sometimes the subjective pronoun is employed twice, before and behind 
the verb; for the last not the suffixed, but the emphatic or the subjective form 
are used ; note the changes of the tone! 


yt rè gwàl yin why [re] are you é rè gwàl én why is he (so) thin? 
(so) thin? : win Eor ùn why are you (pl) 
"94 rà gem gàn why are théy (so) | (so) thin? 
thin? | ` yi rè két or: kédé why did you go? 
é rà kédé why did he go? wi rè kédun why did you go? 
wd bón wà we came gé bên gén they came 


` gé kéd gé ken where did they go? wi kéd wá ken where did you go? 
If ké "and“ introduces a sentence, the subject, if a pronoun. always follows 
the verb, and the dire always precedes the verb. 
ka kyèn gojé and I struck the ` ka kyèn goji and you struck the 
horse horse. 
Future. 

The characteristic of the Future is the particle 4,! which is placed before the 
verb. In most cases the present form of the verb is used, but not unfrequently 
that of the Perfect as well, but 1n this last case with a slight changing of tone: 
if the tone is low in the Perfect, it becomes middle in the Future. 


ya ú chamd I shall eat wá ú chamd we shall eat 

yi ú, or yu chamd you will eat wi chàmà you will eat 
ú chèmò he will eat | gé ú chamd they will eat 

ya ú ntt I shall laugh ^ ^ wau két we shall go. 


As the Present, so too the Future has a second form, with d? placed between 
pronoun and verb: ya ú dé chamé I shall eat There may be (or at least may 
have been) a difference of meaning between the two forms, but I have found 
none. 

Habitual. 

The Habitual is formed by putting the auxiliary verb 7i¢ "to use to“ between 

subject and the Present form of the verb. 


! In Masai the Future is formed by suffixing v. Hollis page 59. 
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ya ni chàmò Iuse or used to eat gé ni kédò they use or used to 
é nt gwèdò he uses or used to write. go 
Imperative. 
chàm eat! két, kédi go! bi kédó come, (let us) go! 
pl. chàmùn eat!! pl. kédán go! chàm wa let us eat! 


két wa, kédè won letus go! ^ chini bequiet! pl.chitán be quiet. 
In the singular z, the suffix of the 24 p., may be added or not. 
The Verb with a Noun as Object. 

Present. 

The second vowel receives a middle tone. 

ya chàmó byél I am (or was) eating dura. 
ya kédó gat I am (or was) going to the river-bank. 

Perfect. 

If the Perfect ends in z, this ¿ is retained, if it ends in a consonant, an a, 
in some cases 2, is added. I am not quite clear as to the tones; "a* always 
seems to have a low tone, ”i“ has sometimes a middle, sometimes also a low 
tone. 

ya chàmà byél I ate dura ya lint kwof Y heard a talk 
ya kétà pach I went home ya mati (madi) pi I drank water. 
Future. 
The final vowel has a middle tone. 
ya ú chàmó byél I shall eat dura ya ú kéti pach Y shall go home. 
Habitual. 
Follows the rules of the Present. 
Imperative. 
In the 2*4 p. sing. almost always z is added; the 2*4 p. pl. has u suffixed 
instead of un. 
chàm byél | 
chàmí byél | 
cham wa byél let us eat dura! nek wá narojo let us kill a calf! 
kede wá pach let us go home! müde wá pi let us drink water! 
Verbal Noun (Infinitive). 
The Verbal Noun occurs in two chief forms: 
a) without the final vowel; the stem-vowel has a middle tone; 
b) with the final vowel o; the stem-vowel has a falling, and the final vowel a 
low tone. 
Deviations from this rule do occur, but are not frequent. Sometimes a 
semivowel occurs. Examples: 
ya gogo I am working n. gwok working 


eat dura! pl. chamu byél eat dura! 


! This un is of course the personal pronoun of the second person plural. 
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ya gwèdò I am writing n. gwèt writing 
ya chwótó I am calling n chwot calling 
“ya nàgà I am killing n. nek killing 
ya ramè I am thinking n rimo thinking 
ya tàbà I am cheating n tabò cheating 
ya mado I am drinking n. mat drinking. 
In adding a genetive, or an adjective pronoun to the verbal noun, the 
changes described in 138 occur: gwòn an this working. 
Noun Agent. 

The language distinguishes two kinds of noun agent, one for the person who 
does something just now or occasionally, the other denoting the habitual doer 
of the action. 

The first is formed by a connection of words which is really a sentence: nan 
e gogo "this man is working“ (see 83), nate + the demonstrative n is connected 
with the present tense of the verb; this means "one who is working just now“. 
In the second form nate without a pronoun is combined with the verbal noun: 
nate gwok "a man of working“, a man whose habit or calling it is to work, a 
workman. 

nan e müdo a man drinking just now 
nate mát one who drinks habitually, a drinker. 
The Passive Voice. 

The Shilluk forms a Passive Voice, whose chief characteristic is the high-low 
(the falling), and in some cases the high tone. It consists merely in the stem, 
no final vowel being added. The stem-vowel is a little shorterthan in the Present 
and Perfect, it may be described as half-long, but is marked as short in this 
book. In some cases a semivowel is inserted between the first consonant and 
the vowel. 

Probably the Passive Voice was originally an intransitive form of the verb, 
denoting a state: from gogo to work, gwok "worked“, á gwók "it is worked“; 
chàmó to eat, cham ”eaten“; byel d cham the dura is eaten, properly "is an 
eaten one“; fòdò to beat, fwót "beaten", "a beaten one“; so we can hardly 
speak of passive tenses, it is rather a mood, an accomplished condition or 
situation. But nevertheless the form clearly conveys the meaning of a real 
Passive, which is best shown by the fact that the doer of the action is added 
to the verb, so its grammatical construction corresponds exactly to that of the 
Passive in European languages; sometimes, though not frequently, even a 
Future of the Passive is formed by prefixing ú. 

The doer of the action may be expressed by a noun, or by a pronoun. 

a) by a noun. 
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Here always yi "by* is added: 
byél a cham yi jal ¿ní the dura was eaten by this man 
nal á fwòt yi jago the boy was beaten by the chief. 
The original meaning of yè "by* is not known; perhaps it is some deictic 
pronoun "it is^: "he was beaten it is the chief* (who did it); it can be 


` 


identical with y "towards“. 
I VA - b) by an absolute pronoun. 
The ‘helping vowel‘ is added to the verb. In this case the stem-vowel has 
a high tone, the ‘helping vowel‘ being low. Perhaps the ‘helping vowel‘ here 
is the shortened yè. | 
d chamé yan it was eaten by me d chamè yin it was eaten by you 
a chamé gén it was eaten by them. 
Sometimes yi is also used here: á cham yi én it was eaten by him. 
I 76. c) by the suffixed pronoun. 
Here a very peculiar distinction between singular and plural is made: for 
both numbers the pronouns of the singular are used, but if the doers are a 
plurality of persons, the last consonant of the verb becomes voiceless; this 
is of course only possible in verbs ending in à mute consonant; in the rest 
no distinction is made; but if a distinction seems necessary here, the plural 
of the pronoun may be employed. 


á gwòga it was worked by me, á gwókà it was worked by us 

á kwóbà it was spoken by me, a kwópà it was spoken by us 

á mada it was drunk by me, d mêta it was drunk by us 

á gwêdi it was written by you sing., d gué it was written by you, pl. 
á lédà it was seen by him, á létà it was seen by them. 


[The verbs following in their intonation the rule demonstrated here, are 
in the majority; but besides them some examples have been written 
down by me which deviate in their tones: 
dchwòla he was called by me, d lwòga it was washed by me, 
d nòda it was cut by me, á liná it was heard by me, 
d naga it was killed by me. 
But these are possibly misunderstandings. | 
I TT. Most foreigners have considerable difficulties in distinguishing the active 
voice from the passive, the difference between both lying in most cases solely 
in the intonation. Misunderstandings are easily possible, where the imperfect 
(active) has a high tone, as yót? to find. — The natives generally prefer to speak 
in the passive voice; therefore the foreigner can best avoid misunderstandings 
by using the passive voice as much as possible and by supposing that what a 
native tells him, to be passive, and not active. 
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The chief characteristics of the passive have been given above; the following 
examples may serve to illustrate the difference in sounds and intonation between 
active and passive: 
ya gocha jal an I beat this man 
ya góch yi jalan I was beaten by this man 
ya gocha yin I beat you 
ya góchà yin I was beaten by you 
ya chama nate I cheated somebody 
ya cham yi natè I was cheated by somebody 
á chàmà yan he cheated me 
á chámà yán he was cheated by me 
ya chàmi én I cheated him 
yu chamè én or yt én I was cheated by him 
á chwola nal he called the child 
d chwòl yi nal he was called by the child. 
Doubling of a Verb. 

In order to intensify the meaning of a verb, it can be doubled; examples 
for this have been given in 75; a particular kind of doubling a verb is this: 
the verb is pronounced twice, the first being high toned on its first syllable, 
the second being low toned on both syllables: 

ya chamò chèmò I shall surely eat; 

yi naga nàgà I shall surely kill you; 
yt chamè chèmò you will by all means be eaten. 

Different tones has: d dën? dóyó it increased gradually, by and by. Mark the 

long vowel in the second verb. 


Change of Sounds in Verbs. 


Many verbs undergo certain changes of sounds in their conjugation, these 
have not been treated in the preceding pages. 

The changes may be classified thus: 

a) changes in the second consonant. 

b) changes in the stem-vowel. 

c) changes in the semivowel preceding the stem-vowel. 
a) Changes in the second consonant. 

The second consonant, if mute, may change in the perfect, passive and verbal 
noun. Not all mute consonants change, and in some the form with a changed 
consonant is employed besides the unchanged form, both having exactly the 
same meaning. There is no rule to show when the second consonant does 
change, and when not. 
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Present | Imperfect | Passive | Verbal Noun 
Dd» 
bato to throw á bala gin bal 
budo to roast d but, or d bul bál 
chudo to compensate a chát, á chól chò lò 
chwoto to call a chwota,! á chwola chwól 
dodo to brew á dwola dwól dwol 
godo to scratch á gola gòl gòl 
kado to bring a kadi kèl 
kudo to pull out á kola kòl kòl 
kwato to steal kwati, kwala kwál 
kwoto to drive kwoti, kwola kól kól 
ledo to shave lyél 
nwato to touch nwati nwal nwato 
nado to cut nàt nal 
nodo to cut not, nol nol 
wodo to pound wold wól wol 
yíédo to save él 
£ d er 
tyeto to carry tyeti, tera tér 
ty, djin 
yeto to curse yent yen 
6d)! 
tado to cook tala tál 
wido to change wela wél wil 
t, g >” 
neto to laugh neti nyéró 
ytedo to cut yteti, yiera yret yié 
td > 
nwodo to be weak nwòn 
b > m 
libo to be cold limi libò 


kobo 


kòmè kwáp 


to speak 





Kei 


In these words the forms with a mute consonant are doubtlessly primitive; 
from them the present tense was formed by suffixing o, so the primitive mute 
consonant is preserved here in the present; in a later period the mutes were, 


by different influences, transformed; the primary cause of their transformation ' 


was perhaps their position at the end of a word. See note in 46 concerning 
(Ep. 

In frequent cases, however, the consonant was also changed in the present 
tense; but in these cases the unchanged form of the present also exists beside 
the changed one; thus many verbs have two present (and perfect) tenses, 


! In the forms ending in a a noun as object is to follow. 


imm amm acum umm d, AOOO: 
different in their form, but uniform in their meaning ; sometimes not only the 
second consonants, but also the vowels of two forms differ, the vowel of the 
changed form always being identical with that form of the primitive verb which 
has the changed consonant, so that one can say: from the changed form of the 
primitive verb a new verb has been formed; an example will illustrate what is 
meant: Present chwoto to call, past chwòt, chwoti, or chwòl, passive chwól ; now 
from the form chwol the present of a new verb is formed: chwolo to call, past 
chwòl, passive chwól. 

Double forms in which the second verb is derived from a tense or mood 


of the first: 


| chudo 
cholo 
dodo 


lel 
< 


Q 
my SQ ta 
ISI ISI e 
IS" IS, Š IS 


l kwalo 
| ledo 

lyelo 
wu” 
nwalo 
| nado 

nalo 
I wodo 


wolo 


to compensate 
to compensate 
to brew 


o to brew 


to build 
to build 


to bring 


to bring 
to pull out 
to pull out 
to steal 

to steal 

to shave 
to shave 
to touch 
to touch 
to butcher 
to butcher 
to pound 
to pound 


pert. 
perf. 
perf. 
perf. 
perf. 
perf. 
perf. 
perf. 
perf. 
perf. 
perf. 
perf. 


perf. 
perf. 
perf. 
perf. 
perf. 
perf. 


chát and chôl 


chól 
dwola 
dwola 
gera 
gyera 
kadı, kal 
kal 

kola 

kola 
kwati, kwala 
kwala 


nwatz 
nwa la 
nòt 
nal 
wola 
LIN 
wòla. 


pe. 
pe. 
pe. 
pe. 
pe. 
pe. 
pe. 
pe. 
po. 


pe. 


n. chòl 
n. chòlò 
n. dwòl 


nat, nal 


wól 


Some verbs have double forms in which the derivation of the second verb 
from a tense or mode of the first is not visible, both verbs retaining their second 
consonant unchanged through all tenses and modes. 'The meanings of the two 
verbs are in most cases identical, but in some there is a difference. 

dego and dang to move into 
lugo and lung to turn 
dwato and dwero to search, want, wish 


gwido lep to "wink^ with the lips, and gwelo to wink 


Judo and funo to pull out 


6* 


Loo 


1 54. 


185. 


186. 
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kodo and kuno to blow up a fire 
fodo to pass and fono to pass 
nyedo to milk and zero to let the milk down. 

Those verbs which are virtually adjectives (see 150), have some peculiarities. 
Example: rach "(to be) bad“; this form corresponds in its sounds and its 
meaning to the Perfect of the common verbs: it ends in a mute consonant, and 
it designates a state, not an action; this form as.such does not change the final 
consonant; a regular present may be formed from it (though not from all verbs 
of this kind): rajo "to become bad, act badly“; but besides this regular form 
of the present it has a second, in which the second consonant turns into the 
corresponding nasal one: reno "to become bad, act badly“. 

nok little nono to become little or few 
tek hard tego and tzno to become hard, feel hard 
doch good ` dojoand dono to become good, act well 
kéch strong keno to become or be strong 
ràch bad rajo and reno to become or be bad, act badly. 
In one case, however, such a word has the nasal consonant in the adjective 


(perfect) form already: 


duon big dono to become big, grow up; here a 
form with a mute consonant does 
not exist. 


b) Changes in the Stem-vowel. 
Here the very same process as in the change of consonants is to be observed. 
Present a > e in perf. and passive. 


kado to bring pe. kêl 
bago to boil pe. bêk 
fado to be tired pe. fèt 
fano to ride perf. a fant and a feni 
kabo to take by force n. kèpo 
kado to twist perf. kèt, kèl 
kago to ache n. kèk 
kago to plant perf. kèk 
nago to kill perf. nèk 

bajo and bajo to tie pe. béch and bèch 

deno and dago to scatter perf. den. 

Present a > a in imp. and passive. 

chabo to mix perf. chapa pe. chap and chap 


fago to be sharp peri. fak 
kübo to take by force perf. kapa — pe. kap n. kèpò. 


The Verb 5 
MUM 
lago to inherit perf. laka pe. lak n. lòk. 
Present a > ë in perf. and passive. 
bajo to tie perf. becha pe. béch 
gwano to tie pert. gwen 
gwaro to snatch n. gwaro 
Present ? » e: and gwero 
wido to change perf. wela. 
Changes between o, o and v. 
(ugo to crush n. tok 
lugo to turn perf. logi n. lók 
kudo to pull out perf. kola pe. kod n. kól 
nono to become little, nok little 
kédé to fasten n. kûdò 


chudo to compensate perf. chòl. 
Double forms with different vowels; the second verb is derived from a tense I 3 J . 
or mood of the first: 
| chudo to compensate perf. chòl 
cholo to compensate perf. chòl 
| fado to be tired perf. fèt 
fedo and fido to be tired peri. fèt 
f fedo to raise n. fidò 
l fido to raise 
| kabo to take by force n. kèpò 
kepo to take by force 
| kado to twist perf. kêt 
kedo to twist 
| kago to plant pe. kèk 
kego to plant 
kudo to pull out perf. kola pe. kòl 
kolo to pull out. 

Double forms in which the derivation of the second verb from a tense or |] SS. 
mode of the first is not visible, both verbs retaining their vowel unchanged 
through all tenses and modes. The meaning of the two verbs is in most cases 
identical, but in some there is a difference: 


dago and dégo to move into dwano, dweno and 
. to evaporate 
dwato and dwoto to want, wish dwuno 
goro and guro to tattoo gwańo and gwońo to scratch 


kādo and kedo to go moto and mito to hold fast 
najo and néjo to know, recognise nado to butcher, rido to cut 
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pano and peko to fill kwalo and kweto to steal. 
c) Changes in the Semivowel.! 
The Semivowels w or y are inserted in the stem in order to form certain 
tenses or modes of the verb. 


Auc 


189. 


dodo to brew beer perf. dwola pe. dwòl n. dwòl 
Zog to make butter pe. /wóch 
gogo to work pe. gwòk 
gono to scratch perf. gwona n. gwond 
kogo to stick pe. kwók 
koto to drive perf. kwoti, kwola pe. kól, kwól 
kobo to speak pe. kwòp n. kwòp 
lodo to wade perf. wot pe. lwòt 
logo to wash [forth perf. logi, lwoka pe. lwòk 
nòdò to bear, bring perf. nòt, nwòl pe. wòl n. nwòdò 
nomo to marry perf. dòmi pe. nwòm 
noto to spit perf. nwoti 
romo to fetch water perf. rwoma pe. rwòm n. rwòm 
todo to tell lies perf. twota pe. twòt n. twot 
yobo to bewitch perf. ywoba pe. ywop 


bwoko to make one fear, to frighten 
dwódó to suckle a child 
dwogo to come back 


boko to fear, 
dodo to suck, 
dogo to go back 


fecho to ask perf. fecha pe. fyèch 
fedo to lie pert. fet pe. fyét n. fyèt 
femo to gainsay n. fyèm 
gero to build perf. gera pe. gyér 
geto to sacrifice perf. gyeta pe. gtêt 
kéro to dig out pe. kyér 
ledo to shave perf. lel pe. lyél 
méno to twist perf. myen pe. myén 
néto to laugh [guest perf. neti n. nyéró 
rejo to receive a perf. recha pe. ryéch 
teno to strain beer perf. tyèna pe. tyén n. tyen 
tédo to bewitch perf. tyét n. tyét 


nero to milk nyedo to let the milk down. 

In these examples the infixed semivowel has a function analogous to that 
of the changing of the second consonant and of the vowel: it is a means of 
forming tenses and modes of the verb; in most cases the passive, and in some 
also the imperfect and infinitive differ from the present by the infixed semi- 


190. 


! Only the semivowels standing between the first consonant and the stem-vowel are meant here, 
not those beginning a word. 
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vowel. In a few examples — bwoko, dwodo, dwogo, ny£do, — a causative form 
(or a form of similar meaning) is formed from the common form by infixing a 
semivowel. 

Double forms, the one with a semivowel, the other without it; the one verb | O Es 


is derived from a tense or mood of the other: 


j dodo to brew beer perf. dwola pe. dwól n. dwol 
l dwolo to brew beer perf. dwola 
jojo to make butter | pe. fwóch 
| jwojo to make butter pe. fwòch 
f ganò to scratch perf. gwona n. gwònò 
| gwond to scratch 
| koño to help perf. kwona 
kwono to help 
| koto to drive perf. kwoti, kwola 
kwoto to drive 
f lodo to wade perf. lwòt pe. lwòt n. lwòtò 
l lwoto to wade 
logo to wash perf. lwoka pe. lwòk 
lwago to wash perf. lwoka 
Í mnêdo to bear, bring forth perf. nòt, nwòl pe. nwòl n. rwòdò 
l úwālo to bear, bring forth perf. dwòl 
Í nomo to marry perf. nomi pe. nwòm 
\ wom to marry perf. nwami pe. nwòm 
| noto to spit perf. nota, nwota pe. nól 
nwoto to spit pert. nwota pe. nol 
| yobo to bewitch perf. ywoba pe. ywòp 
ywobo to bewitch perf. ywoba pe. ywòp 
| fécho to ask peri. fecha pe. fyèch 
fyecho to ask perf. fyecha pe. fyéch 
f fedo to lie perf. fèt, fyét n. fyet 
| jfyedo to lie pert. fyét n. fyét 
| geto to sacrifice perf. gyeta n. gíét 
glèdò to sacrifice 
| kero to dig out pe. kyér 
kyèro to dig out — perf. kyera ` pe. kyér n. kyèro 
| meno to twist perf. myen pe. myén 
myeno to twist 
rejo to receive a guest perf. recha pe. ryéch 
| ryejo to receivea guest perf. ryecha 





192. 


193. 
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| tedo to bewitch perf. tyét pe. tyét 
tyedo to bewitch. 

Double forms in which the derivation of the second verb from a tense or 
mode of the first is not visible, both verbs retaining their vowel or semivowel 
unchanged through all tenses or modes. The meanings of the two verbs are 
identical: 

bodo and bwodo to cast iron 
kodo and kwodo to blow up fire 
fejo and fyejo to pull. 

The function of the inserted semivowels w and y are evident from the pre- 
ceding examples: they serve in forming certain tenses or modes of the verb, 
and from these modes and tenses new verbs are formed, just as in the hiie 
ing of the last consonant. 

In by far the most cases the infixed w (which must originally have been vw, 
see 22) forms the Passive and the Perfect of the Verb. 

[It is remarkable that in Hamitic languages u or o have the same function: 


Haussa: fashe to break fasu broken 
bude to open budu open 
buga to beat bugu beaten 
Ful Fulde: omo nana he hears omo nano he is heard 
omo wara he kills omo waro he is killed. 


In both these languages the forms in w, o correspond to the Shilluk 
Passive as well as to the Perfect, as they express an accomplished state, 
as opposed to action. | 

It is evident that this last process was chiefly liable to lead to many con- 
fusions in the use of w and y (and the same holds good for the changing of the 
second consonant); once the second verbs, derived from the imperfect or passive 
of the first verb, came into use, it was scarcely avoidable that the semivowel 
should not enter the present or any other tense of the first verb, where it did 
not belong; and again it was easily liable to be dropped where it ought to 
stand, viz. in a form of the second verb; this was the more possible, as in al- 
most all cases the meanings of the two verbs are absolutely identical. And in- 
deed the natives often do confuse the two verbs, using the one for the other, 
when asked for the different forms of a verb. 

How the semivowel was infixed into the verb, is not clear (but see 25); as 
they do not always have the same function, the way on which they got into 
the word may also have been different. 

Now it is remarkable, that in all cases, where the passive or past are formed 
by infizing w or y (active present kòbo passive kwòp, active present fecho passive 
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fuéch),! w occurs exclusively before o, and y exclusively before e, so that we 
have only these combinations: wo and ye. The combinations wa, we, we, wi, ya, 
ye with preceding consonant? do also occur frequently, but never in the said 
function, viz. where the Passive or Perfect are formed from the Present by 
infixing a w or y. Thisleads to the conclusion that there are two different groups 
of semivowels which have entered the stem, probably at different periods and 
for different purposes. The second group has in by far the most cases retained 
the original vowel before w and y. But the first group has in all cases the same 
vowel: o after w and e after y; this can in my opinion be explained only by 
assimilation; it is not at all probable that here the original vowels were solely 
o and e, and that always before o a w was infixed and before e a y. I suppose 
that here originally only one semivowel was infixed, viz. w, and this w partly 
assimilated the following vowel to itself and partly itself was assimilated to the 
vowel, in this way: wa > wo, wo) wo, wo > wo; we) ye, we) ye. If verbs with 
the stem-vowel or u infixed a w in order to form the passive or perfect, this w 
must have been assimilated to the following vowel ? and au, so that wi > yi > z, 
and wu) u. 


Auxiliary Verbs. 


da "to have“. 
é dà nyen he has money; yá dà jwok I have sickness: I am sick. 
"To be*. 

"To be* is rendered by different words, but in most cases it 1s not to be 
translated at all; all adjectives are treated as verbs, and therefore are not 
connected with "is*: "you are great“ is rendered yi duon. If the predicate is 
à noun, and the subject is a pronoun, generally the subject is put before the 
pronoun without a copula: ya rit I am king; ydnd rit I am king; or the demon- 
strative 4 is employed: én á rit he is king. 

But frequently the particle ba (fa) or its emphatic form bang, banén is placed 
between subject and the predicative noun: 

ya ba rit I am king; jal en? ba rit this man is king ; fané rit (this one) he is king. 

I suppose ba does not originally mean "to be“, but is the negative particle 
”not“, and the sentences in which it is employed, are properly questions: Am 
Inot king? Is this man not king? The negro generally likes to express an 
assertion by a negative question. | 

If the predicate is an adverb, yà, yènè ("to be“) or bèdò ("to stay, remain“) 
are used; d ya ken where is he? gé yena mal they are above; yá bedo wot I am, 
stay, in the house. Sometimes bedo is also employed, when the predicate is a 
noun. 


! This group is called ‘first group‘ in the following. 
2 This group is called ‘second group‘ in the following. 
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kama and chámá "to be going to, to wish, want“; they are used only in the 
past form. 

e kama (also komo) bênd he is going to come, he says he will come, wants 
to come. 

e chama fado he is near falling, going to fall; chama is often shortened into 
cha. ! 
In a similar sense dwata "to wish“ is often employed. 

” Can“ 
may be expressed by yeyo: ya ba yei ben I can (could) not come; but its ne- 
gation is generally expressed by bu kéń "there is not a place“ (an opportunity): 
bu ken à bénd "there was no place for me to come“: I could not come. 


. bà, fà not; The Negation of the Verb. 


2. niti not yet, not; hardly a distinction is made between the two; both of them 

negate the indicative of the verb; a fa ket, a nuti ket he did not go. 

3. fat, fate negates a single word: fate yan not I; fate rit itis not the king; but 
it may also negate the verb "to be“: fate yan rit I am not the king; fate ki 
wot he is not in the house; fa jal maduon he is a great man; fat ki jal maduon 
he is not a great man. 

. bu, buno, to have not, to be not; 

5. bògòn, bógin there is not; nyen bógón ki ya "money is not with me“: I have 
no money; ya bu nyen I have no money. 

. tòk to be absent; val tok the boy is not here. 

. kú is prohibitive: kú két, yi kú két do not go! kú wêr, also: yi ku wér do not 
be angry! The personal pronoun may also be suffixed : ku kwet? do not steal! 
Plural: wu ku két do not go! You must not go! ku bi he shall not come. 

Sometimes kú is employed where we do not see a prohibition: wa kú két 
shall we not go? But also: wa fa ket? nan ku nwêl ki tòn gyènò, naga nàgà 
the man who does not lay a hen-egg, I shall surely kill. 


ADVERBS. 


Most adverbs are originally nouns or verbs. 
Adverbs of Place. 

The adverbs which are mostly employed are keri and kun; both are nouns 
and mean "place". Their primitive forms are kech, kach and ku, both have 
affixed a demonstrative n, kech -]- n ken, ku -|- n ) kan according to 40. They 
may as adverbs have different meanings: 1. of place: this place, that is: here; 
2. then interrogative: where? On the different tones of these two meanings 
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see 205ss. "Where is he“ is in Shi. literally: "is he here?“ keni does not really 
mean "where", but simply "this place“. 

Bi ken come here. 

keti wok ki ken go out from here. 

ka "place*: there. 

e beda ka he is there; 

a lete yán ka he was seen by me there. 

mal "heaven", "the upper place“, serves for "above, ahead“: 

a rena mal he ran upward, upstairs, ahead. 

kundo (from ku place) direction: there. 

chuni kundo stop there. 

cham left hand, kech right hand, ànàn here, chiné there, yonder, chán behind, 


lon this side. 

Adverbs of Time. 

Here again ken "this place“ takes the first place, the notion of time“ having 
its origin in "place": ken a bi when he came; kan "this time“ from kake time: 
while: chuni kan cham wa stay while we eat; tin soon, at once; anan, anan anan 
presently, at once, this very moment; chon formerly ; de chan tin to-day ; duki 
to morrow; awa yesterday ; awar awa the day before yesterday; ki chan daily; 
ki de chan at daytime; ki war at night. 

Kén á bi when did he come? én awgn d nwolé yin when were you born? wo 
nénà yo yeti chan adek, kd è bên we were on the road reached three days, then 
he came: when we had been on the way three days, he came; ka duóki wón, 
chune a yiga mámét when we told him that, he became glad; ka létí won, ka é 
nètò when he saw us, he laughed; ka liù wa men an, ka chune won yiga mamit 
when we heard that, we became glad. 

Adverbs of Manner. 

ne, neya thus; kíndà just so; ddi how? tyau also; chet just, very, surely; 
share very; kètè, dkyèl alone. Much used is the adverb kine thus: it always 
introduces the direct speech; it does not only follow the verbs which express 
speaking, but frequently also those expressing ”to mean, think, wish, ask“: 

rit e ko kine, két the king said thus: go! 
e fecho kine, agèn én he asked: where is he? 
duoki kine, e beno tell him, he may come! 
e dwata kine, wu kedo wu ki en he wants to go with you 
ya dwata kine, wo cham byél I wish that we may eat dura. 

Frequently an English adverb is in Shilluk rendered by a verb, e. g.: 

jwan kedo hurry going, that is: go quickly: 
a rumi chamè yd it is finished was eaten by me: I have already eaten; 
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ket, kan anuti beno kot go, while rain has not yet come: before it rains; 

wa kedo chaki pach we went approached the village: we came near the village. 

Adverbs of Cause 
and Causal Sentences. 

Bu ken a béná yiká dé rèd jwok I could not come, because I was sick; bu ken 
didd, yika bunt wad ya I cannot learn, because I have no book; ya bugin 
maga rejo, yika bunt abit ki yd I cannot catch fish, because I have no hook; 
tyen Nwar chuné gén rajo ki won, ki yika kala dò gén the Nuer-people hate us, 
because we (I) have taken away their cattle; byél won recho, ki yika buni kot 
ki rei gén our dura is bad, because it did not rain on it; ba véi gwok tín, mdré 
(or mdé) dà jwòk he cannot work to-day, because he is sick; ba kwòpè yén, 
mdé bòkò he does not say it, because he is afraid; yd bu dòrò, bènén á dalé yan 
yi gwok I have no adze, therefore it is impossible for me to work; tyéla lét, 
bèńén à bà kédá my foot was sore, therefore I did not go. 

Sometimes a causal relation is expressed without a causal particle: yd fa 
chigi chato kété, ya fèdò I shall walk no more, for I am tired; wa keti wot, fen 
a yígà modo we went home, because it grew dark. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Ken chwolé yin, yi ku ket if he calls you, do not go; ket yik ya u leti ki nu, 
ú néké yan if I see a lion, I shall kill him; x yok yu bi, yú u tótá nyen if you 
come, I shall give you money; v yik yi fa gògò yt ú fwòtè yan if you do not 
work, I shall beat you; ká yik u fyéchè won, wo kwònè én if we ask him, he will 
help us. 

The Condition in the unreal case is expressed by ré: ka lógó é yá mánát, 
wó ré kwóńè én if he were here, he would help us; kd lógí yd da gin cham, yi ré 
tòtd if I had food, I should give you; ka logo fen dé yé mádüch, wó ré dè bènò 
if the weather had been fine, we should have come. 

Intentional Sentences. 
Ya kétt wok bé ydf kí doga I went into the bush, in order to search my cattle; 


=a= 


wo kale dò won gé miijè wón bwòn, kija kine wó tòti byél we gave our cattle to 
the strangers, in order to get dura; jwání reno, kipa yi kú chwón run quickly, 
lest you be late! 

Interrogative Sentences. 

In a question the position of words is the same as in an assertion. To desig- 
nate a sentence as a question, either interrogative adverbs are employed, or a 
change of tone takes place. Those cases are difficult particularly, in which an 
adverb may have a positive meaning as wellas an interrogative one, for instance 
ken "place* may mean "here*, and "where*. Here the distinction can be made 


by the tone only. 
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The most important rule is this: if the last syllable of a sentence has a high 
or middle tone, a low tone is added to it; this low tone expresses the question: 


d kwàlà byél he stole dura é kwàlà byél did he steal dura? 
é léta kwá he saw my grand- é /étà kwa did he see my grand- 
father father? 


gé létà rit they saw the king gé létà rit did they see the king? 
But frequently the question is expressed in quite a different way, by laying 
a high tone, and a strong stress on the word which is questioned; this is parti- 
cularly the case with ken: 


é yén kén where is he? é ya kèn he is here 
gé yén kén where are they gé ya kèn they are here 
rit yén kén where is the king? rit ya kèn the king is here 
á bi dwa he came yesterday d bi dwa did he come yester- 
jal an ye da nyén this man has money day ? (the first a in 
jal an ye da ùyéń has this man mo- awa has a very 
ney? (The £in nyén strong emphasis) 


with very strong emphasis).. 
If the sentence contains an interrogative adverb, the tone does generally 
not change: yè da dòk adi how many cows has he? 
é gwó nò what does he do? 
a fyéch kí yi én, kine: agèn én madè he asked him: where is your friend? 
d wot mén whose house is it? 
kipano a bòkt why are you afraid ? 
apano a ket why did he go? 
In questions introduced by "shall*, the subjective pronoun is suffixed and 
the low interrogative tone is added to the high tone of the pronoun: kéda shall 
I go? gwédé shall he write? 


PREPOSITIONS. 


They are likewise originally nouns and verbs. 20 A. 
Nouns: 

wich head: on, upon, for, instead of: 
wiy wot on the house, wiy yat on the tree, wiy rit instead of the king. 

ban back: behind, after, besides: bana after me, ban wot behind the house; 
bane besides him; kwom back: on, upon: kwom adero on a donkey. 

bòl and vim face, front: in front of, before, at the head of: bol nam in front of 
the river; dim tero before the people, at the head of the people. 

kelé middle: in the midst of, amidst, among: kêlé jé amidst the people. 
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nach back: behind: nach jal eni behind this man; 

buto side: beside: bute wot beside the house; 

yech belly: in: yey p? in water; 

dyer, often shortened into dz, middle: amidst, in, di nam in the water. 

ta the base, the lower part: under, below: ta yat under the tree. 
Verbs: 

wito to reach: wite awa a ba bi reaching yesterday he did not come: until y ... 

gito to reach: gito duki till to-morrow. 
Particles which cannot traced back to nouns or verbs: 

kí may have very different meanings ; its original meaning is: with; ki men with 
whom; kz ton with a spear; 

yi towards, by: a nek yi jal an he was killed by this man; keti yi jal duon go 
to the master; yi is connected with personal pronouns as follows: ya to me, 
y? to you, ye to him, yi won, yi wun, yi gen. 


Salutations. 


Some of the most used forms of salutations are given here. A. is the villager, 
B. the stranger. 

Instead of our knocking the door, the Shilluks, before entering a courtyard, 
say: ya nén I am waiting (may I come in?) A. answers: bi come! If the salutation 
is going on in the open place of the village, as is usual, this phrase is not said. 
. yi bi you have come? 

. yá bì I have come, or: yd nåt. 

. yi kal jwók you have brought God. 

. yt miti jwòk you have held fast God. 

. yi nin did you sleep (well)? 

. yá nin I slept (well). 

. yt kwat (meaning not known). 

a, ya bi. 

wotono nit are the little ones well (existing)? 

. Nút they are well. 

. tyen gòl án your women (are well)? 

. Nút they are well. 

. Tēro bedi yau? Are the people well? 

. Nut they are. — These enquiries after the well-being of the people in the 
house can be extended at will, to grandparents, grandchildren, cousins etc. 
On leaving: 

. says: yd kedo fach I am going home. 

. két go! or: kali jwok go with God! 
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I. OCCUPATIONS. 


1. Housebuilding. 


Tyele wot kyér, ka ték (tèk), ka labo kal, ka lèn tyàl, ka mogo kòn tyel wot, 
ka chwüch, maka tyel anwen, ka doge dôl, ka gêr. Ka maka chán abikyèl, ka 
wije léu, ka kwér dwat, ka ge ráù, ka ge mëch fèn, ka tàgüti nòt, ka dôl kòt, ka 
tyele kyér, ka tye tèk, ka teguti kwon, kd wot mak, ka dől kiti. Ka dyen kèt, ka 
tat, ka teguti word wok. Ka wot tin, ká lèpò gálà chap, ka kiti, ka shènè twóch, 
ka tat, kd lùm nar, ká bòdò dwat, ka yeta mal, ka tòl magé, ka lum kiti, ka e wijo. 
Ka wan kajo e dònò, ka e kano ki kwèr, men nak wan kajo, ka wan kajo nèk, ka 
dyèl wéké bodo. Ka wiy wot twák, ka chéne wot nôl, ka tádót (tede wot) tyén, ka 
wot tor, ka mwón, ka tigo qwók, ka kal tat, ka je déká yeje. Ka gyeno kal, ka 
gach fen, ka jé dena yey wot. 

The foundation trenches of the house are dug out, and are smoothed off. 
Mud is brought, and thrown into the foundation trenches; and beer is poured 
into the foundation trenches. Now the walls are built; after four days the 
door-opening is made round; then they build again, and when five days have 
passed, they begin to make the roof. Poles are brought, they are burnt (to 
make them hard), and then cut, so that they are of equal length. Roof-sticks 
are cut, and they are tied up in a circle, and a circular ditch (corresponding to 
the poles tied together) is dug, and the ends of the roof-sticks are put into 
it, and buried. Now the roof is constructed; grass is twisted into a rope, 
with which the poles are tied together. When this is done, the roof-sticks are 
taken away, and the roof is lifted upon the wall. The junction between the 
wall and the thatch-poles inserted into it is made tight with mud, the lower 
roof-ends are tied to the wall, and are tied together. Then grass is cut, and 
the craftsman! is sent for; he climbs on the roof, takes a rope, and binds the 
grass on the poles. Thus he makes the roof, till only the point of the roof is 
left. The proprietor of the house now brings a hoe, which is for the making 
of the roof-point. (When he has given it to the craftsman), the roof-point is 
made. Then a sheep is given to the craftsman. The surface of the roof is beaten 
smooth, the dripping-eaves are cut even, a door is made, the floor of the 
house is filled up with mud, and is made hard and even. A door is worked, 
the fence is constructed, and then the people move into the new house. A 
fowl is brought, and left on the ground (as a sacrifice), and the people move 
into it. 


! thatch-maker. 
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A Second Report on Housebuilding. 
By R. W. Tidrick, of Doleib Hill. 

Housebuilding among the Shullas! is a trade which comparatively few men 
learn, whether it is because apprentices are discouraged from learning it, or 
whether they do not want to learn, or cannot learn the trade well, I do not 
know. A well constructed tukl is neat and of really fine appearance. Dwelling 
houses are usually of the same size, conical in shape, walls of mud, sometimes 
reinforced with poles or corn stalks. The roofs are thatched with two kinds of 
grass. Family class prescribes which kind may be used in thatching the house. 

Every adult member of the family as a rule has a part in construction. The 
women eut and carry in the grass and corn stalks and bring the water for 
mixing the mud for the walls. The men bring in the poles for the roof, make 
the rope, mix and carry the mud and do the real building of the house. 

The material is usually collected for some time beforehand. Grass is cut 
and cocked, poles are brought from the timber and by wetting and heating 
are brought into the proper shape for rafters. Large circular bands for bracing 
the rafters and tying the thatch and grass to are made of withs of long coarse 
grass wrapped closely with rope. The rope for their use and for tying the grass 
down is made from a tall grass that has a long sheath. The grass is cut and 
brought in, and these sheaths are stripped off and after being soaked in water 
are bruised with clubs until the fiber comes apart easily. It is then dampened 
and twisted into rope. The rope maker sits on the ground holding the rope 
between his toes, and forms the rope by constantly adding new fiber and rolling 
the rope Dësen the palms of his hands. It is made two-ply about one fourth 
of an inch thick. 

The mud is prepared by mixing manure, ashes or fine broken dim grass with 
sandy earth. The mixing is done with the feet. The first step in construction 
is naturally the foundation. This is made by digging a shallow circular trench 
where the wallis to stand. The men carry the mixed mud in their hands, which 
must be quite stiff, and drop it in the trench. The builder forms it into the 
desired shape with his hands. À layer about six inches deep is put on at a 
time. But two or three layers a day are added. A little above the foundation 
an elliptical band of grass about three feet in depth is put in place to form the 
door. As the wall is built up the mud is built against this, which retains its 
form leaving the door the desired shape. Later the grass is removed. Toward 
the top the wallis flanged out like the mouth of a bell to receive the roof. 
Few houses have windows; when windows are made, they are scarcely six 
inches in diameter. In forming the roof the first step is the same as for the 
wall: a shallow circular trench is dug with the same circumference as the inner 
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circumference of the finished wall. About two feet inside the trench are set 
forked stakes about two feet high and four feet apart. The rafter poles are 
now placed with heavy end in trench and resting in the forks of these poles, 
their tops are brought together and securely tied. The heavy grass bands are 
now fastened both above and under the poles at regular distances from bottom 
to top of roof. Corn stalks or cane are woven in between the bands and poles 
thickly. The roof now has its final conical shape. The roof is ready to be raised 
and is picked up and placed evenly upon the wall. A layer of mud is then put 
over the lower end of the rafter poles, to keep it firmly in place. The first work 
in thatching is to put on what the Shullas call the apron of the house. A short 
layer of grass is put around the top of the wall and tied securely to the thatch- 
ing. The thatcher then starts his course straight up the roof and works around 
the house, finishing the entire length of the roof as he goes around. The grass 
is tossed up to him in small bundles, which he places in position several at a 
time and removes the bands and ties then down tightly. With a paddle-shaped 
stick he evens up the ends of the grass, so that when the roof is finished no- 
thing but the but ends of the grass are exposed, and these lie as evenly as though 
they had been laid separately by hand. At the top the grass is brought together 
like a spire and wrapped with rope and rope bands. The grass lies on the roof 
from six inches to a foot thick, and if kept free from white ants, will last for 
five or six years. 


2. Different kinds of Soil. 


Dòdò black, rich earth dtan brownish earth as found 
kwójó sandy ground on river-banks, used for 
óńèló red earth as found on ri- making pots 

ver-banks, used for ma- ànékó red sand 

king pots àyéch sand, dust. 


3. Field-produce. 


byél dura ókwól an eatable gourd 
nimò sesame keno a gourd for calabashes, 
nord bean not eatable 
kwòrò cotton òshòyò melon 
budò a small, sweet gourd, is atabo tobacco 
eaten. abwok maize. 


4. Different kinds of duras. 


The common name: byél. The common name for white dura: dgòno. 
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Kinds of white dura. 


dól is very long in ripening. abwòk maize. 
mèr has a longer ear than dol. rawo Duchn (panic grass). 
alwèdo "finger", has four ears, which stand upright like the fingers of 
the hand. 


- làk-déni, skélò, adurok, ofyèt lyech ("kills the elephant‘), otolo, alal, olach-mach, 
némèk, awèt, chètana, ákách, ólwé. 
The stalks of many of the white duras are sucked like sugar cane. 


Kinds of red dura. 


The common name for red dura is: /wà. 

ótóró, wdjàl-fá-dímó, wdjal-fa-nénard, odon ("the Nabian'?), nadei-feni-dwat, 
ndkino, ótói, atábó, nwéch, nrafégyènò, akwòl, bwònò ("of the white man“), okwènfi, 
óméró, want ("lon's eye“) wàndgàk ("crow's eye“) wòrau, nàchóló, nayòma- 
bwok, awai, nafélwòt, ytebromo (" sheep-tail'^), yiepkyen (” horse-tail*), nayo, àdáké. 


Agriculture Among The Shullas.! 
By R. W. Tidrick, of Doleib Hill. 


The Shullas have hardly begun their agricultural life. Scarcely one half 
century ago they were purely a pastoral people. Only within the last decades 
has his lordship, the Shulla man, begun to assume the burden of providing for 
his family. In those earlier days the task of tiling the small patch of ground 
planted annually in dura fell to the woman. Her hoe was made from the 
shoulder blade of a giraffe or buffalo, or sometimes from the shin or rib bones 
of these animals. 

Boys tended the large herds and flocks, young warriors danced, went on the 
chase and raid. The old men idled their time away in the village. 

But they say the cattle plagues became more prevalent. The Turk and Arab 
came and took away not only slaves, but cattle, and so necessity forced the 
Shulla to a larger tillage of the ground. 

The change came naturally first in the northern end of their territory, where 
they came earliest in contact with the murderers and plunderers from down 
the Nile. 

One man when questioned as to the food of the people in his boyhood days 
said: "We used to eat grass like cattle*. There was as much truth as sarcasm 
in this statement. For even yet when the crop fails, the Shulla women gather 
grass seed from the swamps and plains. They rob the ants of their winter's 
provision of seeds. A little sugar is obtained by bruising and boiling a certain 
reed, which grows in the swamp. 
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The Shulla has not yet learned to grow a very large variety of plants. His 
one main crop is dura, the kaffir corn of America. 

All planting except tobacco, which is planted in small plots on the river 
bank during the dry season and watered by sprinkling the ground from a water 
jar, is done in the beginning of the rainy season. 

A small amount of Indian corn is grown, most of which is eaten when in 
hard roasting ear. With the dura they plant a few beans, pumpkins, squashes, 
sesame and occasionally peanuts. No fruits of any kind are grown, and as 
there are no wild fruits worthy the name, the Shulla has never known fruit 
until he has recently seen it in our garden or at the government stations. 

The Shulla plants his dura in the same field year after year, until his crop 
fails once or twice. Then he hunts for a piece of high dry ground, preferably 
in the timber, for his early dura, and a low plain growing a certain rank wild 
grass for his late variety. He clears off the timber and digs up the grass for his 
new field which he tills, till another failure comes; if by that time his former 
field is growing of grass, he will return to its tillage. 

His methods of farming are extremely crude, but in some respects accomplish 
good results. He has neither plough nor spade and never uses the mattock 
except to dig up the grass and bushes from new ground. 

He prepares his ground by raking up the old stalks into piles with a deleib 
palm limb and burning them. | 

As soon as the rainy season opens and sufficient rain has fallen to soften the 
ground, he puts his seed to soak over night, so it will sprout the quicker, and 
thus more likely escape being eaten by white ants. With a long slender pole 
which has one end shaped like the bowl of a spoon, he opens up the ground, 
and drops in the seeds. As he steps forward to make another hole, he presses 
down the earth over the seed with his foot. The hills are made promiscuously, 
but are usually some eighteen inches apart in all directions. He plants a large 
number of seeds in a hill, and later thins out and transplants where hills are 
missing. 

Often he has to replant, for there are many enemies of the sprouting grain. 
Some years pests of rats devour it, even after itis several inches high. The 
golden-crested crane also pulls up much of the grain as it comes through the 
ground. And as before mentioned the white ant destroys the grain in the ground 
unless it sprouts quickly. But under normal conditions the grain comes up 
very soon after planting. And the warm rains and tropical sun cause the crop 
to shoot up like Johnnie’s bean pole. Weeds come on quickly too, and so the 
Shulla begins hoeing his fields at once. It is the only real cultivation he does. 
His hoe is either a thin circular or rectangular piece of iron with a short 
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wooden handle. The hoer sits on the ground or squats on one knee or both, 
as he chooses, and catching the grass with one hand cuts it off just under the 
surface with the hoe. Shaking the dirt from the roots of the weeds he throws 
them into piles, leaving the ground clean and smooth. It is a good surface 
cultivation, suitable for this soil and climate, and when the season is favorable, 
the yield for the amount of ground tilled is very good. 

The Indian corn grown by the Shullas is a small early variety, which is in 
roasting ear a fortnight before the early dura is ready for parching. But 
before any grain is harvested a sort of first fruits’ sacrifice is made, an old man 
and woman go to the various fields of the village and bring in some of the 
ripening ears of corn and heads of dura, and place them by the sacred house 
of the village. Some is later taken and ground and mixed with water and 
plastered on the side of the sacred tukl, the rest is taken by the people and 
some put on the door of their own houses, and some is carefully tied up within. 
When the dura is ready for harvesting, the heads are cut off short with a clam 
shell and heaped upon a rack made of poles resting upon forked posts about 
two feet above the ground. After drying a month it is flailed out with heavy 
clubs by the men and winnowed by the women and carried to the village, 
where it is stored in large barrel shaped bins made of coarse grass. The bottom 
of the large basket granary is oval, a grass band wrapped with rope is formed 
about the small base and resting in the forks of short stakes driven in the 
ground bears the weight of the filled basket and keeps it off the ground and 
free from ants. 

There are very many varieties of dura. One man gave me the names of 
thirty-two varieties. It is probable however that the same variety has different 
names in different localities. 

Dura is eaten in a variety of ways. The earliest heads are simply thrown 
on the fire and roasted. It is often merely boiled till softened and eaten so. 
A great deal is made into a mild beer and used as a regular food diet. The 
popular way of cooking it is to grind it into a fine meal and cook it into a 
mush and eat it with milk, or cook it up with meat. It is sometimes boiled 
with beans, and sesame is often eaten with it. A sort of dura bread is also 
made. 

The Shulla retains all of his pastoral instincts and prizes his flocks and herds 
above all else. His sheep are very inferior in size and have no wool where 
wool ought to grow. His goats are small and few are good milk producers. 
His cows are also generally poor in milking qualities, but are fair in size and 
in beef conformation. They belong to the Indian breed of cattle, which have 
the hump on the wethers. 
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Tribal custom forbids the Shulla from riding upon a donkey, so he never 
possesses one. Cattle are never used for draught or carrying purposes, so he 
has no beasts of burden, and perhaps never will so long as women are plentiful. 

The villages are full of hunting dogs. Unlike the Nuers and most of the 
Dinkas the Shulla raise chickens. They are a degenerate Mediterranean strain. 
Eggs are eaten only by women and children. 

Animal life must be well guarded and carefully housed at night most of the 
year. If an animal loiters on the river bank it most likely becomes the food 
of a crocodile. If one strays off into the woods it probably becomes the prey 
of a hyena, leopard or lion. Myriads of flies and numerous varieties of ticks 
also prey upon the flocks and herds, tormenting them by night as well as by 
day, and transmit the germs of various diseases also. Texas or tick fever is 
nearly always present, and a trypanosome not so fatal as the one of dreaded 
tsetse fly is also prevalent. The plague is a frequent visitor too and the mouth 
and foot diseases often attack the cattle toward the close of the dry season. 
The annual loss from all these enemies of animal life is very heavy, but as no 
females, unless barren, are ever killed for food or sold, and grass is plentiful, 
on the whole there is an increase in the number of live stock raised. 

As to the possibilities of agriculture in the Shulla land obstacles to be over- 
come have been mentioned. What the mission has done shows that many 
varieties of fruits and a considerable number of vegetables may be grown. 
Future generations may have lumber, if the right varieties of forest trees are 
planted. Cotton is not a sure rain crop, but with irrigation it has few enemies. 
Sugar-cane and rice can be grown in favorable places. The soil of this part of 
the Sudan is not generally deep, is deficient in nitrogen and very poor in 
humus. Nitrogen may be restored with legumes, but the humus problem is 
difficult, for the white ants devour very quickly all manure, muleh etc. spred 
upon the ground. 

The Shulla in sticking to the one main crop of dura has after all adopted 
the grain which is naturally adapted to the soil and climate and yields best to 
his methods of farming. 


s. Foods and food-stuffs. 


kwén a kind of dura-bread or adòlò a food of dura (prepared 

mush. after Arab fashion). 
akèl6 a food of dura. monandr a food of dura with fat, 
apoto a food of dura. eaten without anything. 
àréyó a food of dura (prepared else. 


after Arab fashion). anokébètè a common dura-food. 
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otèt 

móké naki 
anoch 
abék 


X 


omot 
awach 
AY LA 
monabur 
, #N F 
yey jèria 


ánwóch 


2. kon gak 
6. akon ten 
10. bêl duon 


/ \ \ bi 
WOU à ritwó 
bar 

^ ^ 
muwól, mòl 


fen fa mwol 


dè chan 


a food of dura, dainty. 

a food of dura. 

cooked dura. 

green roasted dura. 
duraroasted, then soaked 
and mashed. 

dough. 

a dura-food 


tàbó dura, soaked, and then 
kept till it sprouts; for 
making beer. 
atòbòbò beer before itis strained. 
mogo beer. 
mon aténd strained beer. 
yawo a kind of beer. 


6. The seasons of the year. 


aboutSeptember, harvest 
of red dura. 

about October; end of 
the harvest, people are 
waiting for the white dura 
to ripen. 

about November — De- 
cember; harvest of white 
dura begins. 


‘December — January. 


Harvest of white dura 
continues. 


léu hot season, Janu- ) no 


ary—February field- 
dódin about March work 
dókót about April "mouth of 


rain“, beginning of the 
rains. 
shwér about May—July, time 
for planting red dura. 
dóriá about July—September, 
beginning of harvest. 


7. The months. 


I. yér, der (wor) 
3. nyet 

7. áduón 
11. bal tên 


about September. 


4. kól -5. akoch, akon duon 
8. alébór 9. akòl dit 
PN 


8. The day-times. 


the first morning-twilight 
becomes visible. 
morning dawn 

morning; 

"the earth is morning“; 
it is morning. 

noon. 


chan ya mal the sun is in the zenith. 


chan a kèchi the sun begins to sink, 


after noon. 
bord afternoon; 
fen fa b. it is afternoon. 
a dikt wou the sun is setting. 
wan tyénó the sun has set. 
fen fa war it is night; 
ki war at night, midnight. 


Occupations 
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9. Names of stars. 


dwai moon 
ef a 
neman 
àdák three stars, the Uranus. 
nwol 
dban "4 northern stars“. 
shurò 


taferd 


akwòshèkan appears after the sun has 
set. 
kyele jop a star ahead of the Ve- 
nus. 
kyèlè rizwòu Venus. 
wèr 
gyènò "hen", Pleiades. 
ayép comet. 


ro. Household-things. 


tédét a stick to fasten the door 


with. 
tèt the lower part of the 
tigo door. [door. 
tuk hearth-stone, hearth. 
fel grinding-stone, whet- 
stone. 
adau small whet-stone. 


tant neck-bench or support. 
pyen skin to sleep upon. 
pan, pèn hole for pounding dura. 
teano dura-stalk. 
dwayo a frame on which spears 
are put, to protect them 
from the white ants. 
dóló a grass ring on which 
the kòdò is placed. 
lwol calabash, gourd. 
adàlà gourd for churning milk. 
tagi small calabashes for 
drinking water. 
àbiá a spoon made out of a 
gourd, for taking the hot 
food out of the pot. 
árét leaf of deleib or dom- 
palm, and basket made 
of it. 


kodo large basket for preserv- 
ing dura. 
dóno basket for dura etc. 
awéch a small kòdò. 
adudo a basket. 
otagò pot for cooking food. 
fük-füki water-pot. 
didi big pot for cooking large 
meals or beer. 
tabo dish, 
jaro a mat for covering food 
in pots, dishes. 
lòt a sieve for sifting dura. 
lek pestle for pounding dura. 
fal spoon. 
falo knife. 
gwech stick for stirring food. 
óbiró small pot for preserving 
beer. 
dkwand broom. 
tol rope. 
kádi a rope on which clothes, 
dancing-sticks, etc. are 
hung. 
ówét mat of Arab making, to 
sleep on. 
odèk fence-mat. 


e 
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IIIIIIAIIIIIƏIIIIIOIIZIIIIIQIƏINIIII we UE ah panang a agan Te 
dkénd a kind of mat made of wiji grass for stopping up 
ambach, as a seat for cracks in the wall, to 
chiefs only. keep out mosquitoes. 
dim asieve of cloth, for strain- atiwi a pot. 
ing beer. tgo? 
tyel? 


11. Handicrafts. 


bodo means a skilful man, one who is particularly skilled in some work, and 
who, therefore, likes to do this work, and is asked by others to do it for them, 
so that this craft becomes "his work“. Of course it is not his sole occupation, 
except perhaps in the case of the worker in metal. His is a trade held in high 
esteem, so that he has become the bodo par excellence; if the natives simply 
speak of a bodo, they mean the smith or metal-worker. He does not practice 
his craft in one place, but goes from village to village. The other craftsmen 
practice their craft only occasionally. But as a rule one man knows and prac- 
tices only one of the arts enumerated below. 
bòtè tên maker of spears; plural: boté ton. 
bot? tyek kí ton the man who files spears. 
bòtè teen kt bòl ton the man who makes the spear-handles straight. 
bòtè dak tobacco-pipe maker. 
bòtè yét ki bul ton the man who makes spear-handles. 
bote twoch kt puk potter, generally a woman. 
bòtè gwéte lòt who carves, makes figures on gourds. 
bòtè yer kí tyél who makes the string on which the gourds are hung. 
bòtè wich who makes the roof of huts. 
bòtè kwado ki lan who makes skin-clothes. 
bòtè ógót who makes cotton clothes. 
bòtè teen carpenter. 
bòtè tdi who tattooes. 
bòtè teen ki lot who makes clubs. 
bòtè chòk ki kòt shield-maker. 
bote teen ki kwér who makes shields to protect against clubs. 
bòtè yot ki lan tailor, sewer. 
bòtè teen ki bil drum-maker. 
bote kwóché bil who covers the drum with a skin. 
bote fwòtè bil who beats the drum. 
bote leu ki tégò who polishes beads. 
bote fich ki rek who makes ostrich shell beads. 
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bote ndlén who beats the small drum ”7dlén“. 
bote gét ki j who knocks out the lower incisive teeth. 
bote twéch who cups. 
bote nát ki wat who dresses the horn of cattle. 
bote róch who castrates bulls. ,[naments. 
bote nér who pierces the ears of cattle and men, to put in or- 
bote kwand wur the leader in singing. 
bote kúdò ki dan who makes the dancing-sticks. 
bote teen kwom who makes chairs. 
bote tani who makes the neck supports or rests. 
bote káké lwól who makes, carves calabashes, gourds. 
bote twoy kál làkó who makes giraffe-tail necklaces. 
bote teen ki doke dót who makes mat-doors. 
bote shwoy ki boyi net-maker. 
bote shwoy ki tigò door-maker. 
bote shwon ki dyòm salt-maker. 
bote tókà téau maker of iron bracelets. 
bote fièdo lót one who plaits stripes of skin at the end of the club- 
handle, to prevent the club from slipping from the hand. 
bote kyere tyele wot who makes the foundations of huts. 
bote wunò diver. 
bote dok ki yet hair dresser who fashions the hair into small lumps. 
bote met hair dresser who makes the large artificial hair-dresses. 
bote nékè fàró hippo-huntsman. 
oyino crocodile hunter. 


12. Tools of the bodo, or metal-worker. 


aban hammer. dàkábi thongs. 
kikit anvil. twòn chisel. 
tayuji file. tarék an instrument with which 
óbàk bellows. to pierce a hole into the 
chür a cover for the pipe of spear-handle, to put the 
the bellows, to prevent spear in. 


its growing hot. 


13. Clothing and ornaments for the body. 


lau skin-cloth, now also used obino front-cloth for women. 
for cotton-cloth. dut skin-cloth for dancing 
òchyènò loin-cloth for women. worn by both sexes 





and Ornaments 


a kind of beads. 
a kind of beads. 
a kind of beads. 
a kind of beads. 
white beads. 
black beads. 
blue beads. 

red beads. 
yellow beads. 


"crow's eye“, a big bead. 


cowry shell. 
a string for tying together 
clothes. [the hair. 


a kind of button worn in 
brown giraffe-tail hairs. 
white giraffe-tail hairs. 
tooth-brush. 

a head-dress. 

a head-dress. 

a head-dress. 

a head-dress, “like a 
shield“. 

a head-dress, “like a 
shield“. 

bleached hair, long. 

a chain, worn as ornament. 
rattle, made of leaves of 
the deleib, tied on leg or 
loin. 


| arm-ring of ambach. 


loin-ring. 

"penis of dog“ 
bracelet of brass. 
iron bracelet. 


arm- 


bull. 


heifer. 


veut ductu ——"A— "" ————€————mtÓ 
yor skin cut into small stripes bako 
or fringes, worn round ddémòt 
the waist. adèk 
dyòmò ear-rings of tin. dpiu 
gwelo metal ring worn on arm, obou 
wrist, feet. tatan 
gwele yit ear-ring. kën dwèdo 
yiél bracelet for the wrist. yàró 
gok knee-ring of skin. ddwò go 
jgünó brown ambach-ring, worn win ágàk 
on the upper arm. gago 
gyelo ivory ring tamyè go 
achót ivory ring. 
wét ivory ring carved in coni- gan 
cal form. wêno 
owédo ivory ring, a small strip. óchirà 
órómó ivory ring, big. achut 
orok knee-bells, used in danc- dwóp 
diyan a small bell. [ing. ochòch 
dtutum bell, similar to orok. dèm 
òloèldé dancing-bell mèt 
òkòt cow-bell, used in dancing. 
agyer small cow-bell. agérò 
tego, teego acommonnamefor beads. 
amanjür blue beads, worn by nwar 
women. ashtshwèl 
rèk ostrich shell beads. gánku 
gór big beads, worn on the 
neck by men. 
bol téno a kind of beads. ogònò 
tédò a kind of small beads. adérò 
yèlò greenbeads, round, small. wal 
abatard a kind of beads. shul gwok 
onyèn a kind of beads. 
dén a kind of beads. nwan 
14. Names for cows. 
dean cow; common name. Plu- wat 
rajo 


ral: dok cattle. 


! There are many more beads, each of which has its own name. 


ccupatzons 
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narojo calf. 
ólék grey-white spotted. 
nêyom head white, body black 
or yellowish. 
6gak belly and neck white, 
back and head black. 
nabék one leg white, the rest of 
the body yellowish. 
takyèch flanks white, the rest of 
the body black. 
najak head yellowish, brown 
spots on the back, the 
rest white. 
najok head black, black spots 
onthe back, the rest white. 
naker flanks black, belly and 
back white. 
nadin brown-black, small spots. 
dlat brown-white, small spots. 
ólé& brown-white, large spots, 
females only. 
teduk grey. 
nakwach black-white. 
ajalon 
tédigò red-brown. 
tabur ash-coloured. 
tetan black. 
nabon white. 
nênan striped white and red. 


wa (wat) 
tyél rék 
àyókàk black with white tail. 
óchüdó hornless cow. 
wárégót an ox with one horn 
directed forward, the se- 
cond backward. 
dbyéch a cow with ordinary, non- 
dressed horns. 
ódéló a cow with horns turned 
down. 
ógwél an ox with horns turned 
towards the eyes. 
odulò a cow with horns pointing 
forward. 
adi a cow with horns cut off. 
agwògnòm acow with horns directed 
straight upwards, like a 
goat's. 
ban a cow with one horn 
directed upward, the se- 
cond downward. 
abach a cow with horns directed 
straight sideways. 
wárnàmtài an ox with horns directed 
straight backward. 
gó acow with horns directed 
straight backward. 


| (ox) with white feet. 
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il. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS AND 
SCENES FROM DAILY LIFE. 


rs. Marriage. 
Kwope nwom. 

Dan e wajo ki nane dacho, ka kopi kine: yd wèh yi! Kine: bà nó? Kine: ya 
dwata kwof ki yin! Kine: yi kómó nò? Kine: ya dwata kwope nwòm. Kine: dé yi 
rè fa kéti fach yi tyen dono? Ka keta fach, ka tyén dònò kòpé. Ka gé kò: wó bà 
kwò fé wón. Ka é ditògò, ka e kado dyel men kwobe doge. Ka tyen dono ko: wá 
yet ki kwopt, két, kòl dòk. Ka damno bêno, ka do (dok) kòl, ká é dwògò; ka kófi 
kinè: ket, kal dit! Ka dut kèl, dute tyen fà jwòk. Ka mogo tyén, ka téro chwól. 
Ka wdt wòbò kòl yi tèrò bènè, ka tero kédò, ka wat dwat ki tòn, mén kwani winò, 
ka tèrò kéta fach. Ka tèrò chònò. Ka ndlè nwòmi ka kitò wot ki jal tòn. Nan a 
dacho yà gòl gén ki day tón. Ka tèrò chònò, ka nal a nomi ka kal wok yi waté 
gén. Ka nan a dacho kal wok yi wàté gén. Ka tèrò chònò bènè; ka dean nèk, mén 
cham yi tèrò ; tèrò gir, ki mògò bene, ki kwen, é gir, kwen ka chwópé ki mau 
(mou). 

Ká tèrò danò, tero bia fach, ka jal nwòm chyèk kifa dan. Ka kopi kine: kant 
jam! Kal wèn, ki lau, ki yiél, gen a tojt! Ka mogo tèr, ter fa jal, ka ge feka fal 
be ńi bêno fach. Ka ge dwai fal ki dyèl, ka gé bènò, kd ge bana kètè kal. Ka 
kweri kal, ka len fèn; ka ge keta kal. Ka gé chinò mal, ban yèchi fèn. Ka kwèr 
kal, ka chikè lèn fèn. Ka ge yéchá fèn. Ka nane nwom dona dá kal. Ka dyel fèch, 
ka keta kal. Ka ge pekd fèn ki kòl. Ka yit dyél nôl, ka gé kétá wot. Ka é bano ki 
buto. Ka nyèn kal, men bute, ka é butò. Ka dyèl kal ki mwol, ka dyèl nèk, ka 
woman d gòpò kiojo. Ka kal mwón, ká d rùmò ki mwono, ka ge ka (keta) wót bé 
cham. Ka nan eni é band kete. Ka nyen kal, ká é chmod. Duki ka gé dwàtò yük. 
Ka gé ben, ka gé tònò, ka ge lana war gê tadd. Ka ge rumo tòl, ka gé tend; ka 
kal mwòn kèté, ge ki wot. Ka duki tero bènò bënë be mat ki mògò. Ka bil gòch, 
ka tèrò chino. | 

Chóté, ka ònwòk kal, ka óńwôk nèk, kd chim yi woman. Ka gé dògò, ka nan 
ent e dònò kí war gén. Ka wékà nal eni, ka gé bèdò. Ka wai gén dogo. 

Ka yajé, ka kèl ki dean. Tyén gén koft kine: dan d rèn, ka wiye wérò ki mayè. 
Ka dean kal, ka chune gén mino. Ka ge ko: dól kt na gòl n! Ka ge didgo. Ka 
rei gé witi fi. Sha meko kamá fate fèn wékà tyén gén. 

A man talks with a girl, and in the course of their conservation he says: "I 
have come to you.* She asks: "What for?* He replies: " I want to talk with 
you.“ She asks: "What do you want?“ He replies: "I want to marry you.“ 
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She says: "But why do you not go into the village, to the old people?“ Then 
he goes into the village, and talks with the old people. They say: "We have 
nothing to say against it.^ Now he returns home, and brings a sheep, as a pre- 
sent for the old people. The old people say: "We accept your proposal, go, 
and bring the cattle!“ The man goes, and procures the cattle, he returns with 
it to the old people, and they say: "Go, and bring the rest of the dowry!“ 
And the rest of the dowry is brought, the part for the people in the village of 
God.! Now beer is strained, and the people are called. The ox of dowry is 
brought by all the people; the people go, and fetch the ox, and a spear, which 
is (a present) for the man who held fast the rope of the ox. The people go into 
the village. And the people dance. The bridegroom is put into a hut together 
with the arranger of the marriage; the bride stays with her family together with 
the woman-arranger of the marriage. While the people are still dancing, the 
bridegroom is led out by his friends, the bride also is brought out by her friends. 
All the people continue dancing, and a cow is killed, which is eaten by the 
people; and they drink plenty of beer; and they eat bread, bread which is 
mixed with butter. There are many people present. 

At last the people scatter, and go home. The bridegroom is now instructed 
with regard to his wife (that is, he is told how much cattle etc. he has still to 
give). They say to him: "Bring goods, bring giraffe-tails, and skin-cloths, and 
bracelets for tying.“ 

And (the next day) food (beer, and different foods prepared of dura) is 
brought; it is carried into the village of the bridegroom. The men who carry 
it, sit down outside in the bush before going into the village. The people of 
the bridegroom now bring a goat into the bush (to the carriers, as a present); 
after that the carriers come into the village, but they refuse to go into the yard 
of the bridegroom. Now hoes are brought forth, and are thrown on the ground 
(asa present for the carriers), and they go into the yard; they stand still in the 
yard with their food on their head, and again refuse to put their loads on the 
ground. So once more hoes are brought, and thrown down before them. Now 
they put their loads down. 

The bride also, when she is brought by her friends into the home of the 
bridegroom, remains outside the yard. And a goat is led out (to those waiting 
outside), and then she enters the yard. They (she and her friends) sit down in 
the yard, The ear of the goat is cut off, and after that they enter the hut. — 
But the girl refuses to lie down; and metal ornaments are brought, which are 
to cause her to lie dowu, and then she lies down. The next morning a goat is 
brought, the goat is killed. The women dig for mud which is used in building; 
and the enclosure in besmeared with mud (is repaired). When they have 


1 for the deceased ancestors. 
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finished this, they go into the hut to eat. But the girl again refuses to eat. And 
metal ornaments are brought, and then she eats. The next day the women go 
out to bring fire-wood. When they come back, they put food on the fire, and 
spend the night in cooking. When they have finished cooking, they strain beer, 
and once more they besmear the enclosure with mud, and the hut also. The 
next day all the people come to drink beer. The drum is beaten, and the people 
dance. 

That is all; and a ram is brought, the ram is killed and eaten by the women. 
Now they (the female relatives of the bride) go home, and the bride remains 
(in the house of her husband) together with her aunt. She is given to her hus- 
band, and they live together. The aunt too goes home. 

When the wife is with child, a cow is sent to her relatives by the husband. 
Before this is done, her relatives (parents) say: "He (our son-in-law) isa bad 
man,“ and her father and mother are angry. But when the cow is brought, they 
are happy. And they say to the people who bring the cow: "Return to your 
family!“ And they return. And they are sprinkled with water. And when the 
time comes that she is to be confined, she is brought to her family (to her 
parents; the child should be born in the home of the mother's parents). 


16. Burial. 


Dan ken a tówé, ka téro dwat, ka gyeno kwan, ka gòch fen, ka gyéno tò, ka lén 


tdtyèl, ka gyéno meko mak, ka gòch fen, kd tàn wiy dan; ka dyel kal, ka gochi' 
lot, ka wet bude ki kal. Ká wat kal, ka chwòp, ka jé chiukò, ka jam kwer gwach. Ka 
doro kal, ka ton kal, ka kwér kal, ka atègo kal, ka lau kal; ka tyen kedo be note 
kwodo, men tat pèm ; ka tego twoch tyele gén. Ka gé kédò, ka ge nidò kwòdò, ka 
kwodo kal ge pach, ka wéke tyen kwon, ka tyen kwon ko: kal kóch! Ka kòch kal, 
ka ge ko: roma dan! Ka reti kòt, ka dan ròm, ka rete kal, rom kéy bur dan. Ka 
dan e kwon, ka jé moko ye kwono dan, ka jé moko yéché dean. Ká pyèn kal, ka 
yér (rêr), ka tat pèm, ka kite fen (tabate). Ka dan dwai kal, ka chyege chwòl, u 
mite tyeli dan, ka dan kite wiy tabate. Ka na gòl gén yéché tyeli dan, ka newèn 
chwòl, u liné tuk. Ka bil kal, ka dyel kal, ka dyel góche lot; ka bul gòch. Ka je 
ywono; a tini tero fa ywon, ka jé wüchó. Ka yài shim, ka dan é rumo ki kwòno. 
Ka bak e kòt, ka tero lwoké gat, ka tero duogo fach. Obwòyò kal kí gyènò, ka je 
fwòt ki obwoyo. Ka jé keti fach. Ka fòl rêp mach, ka kal, ni gash bolé jé; jé e 
tayo, ka je rijo chán gén dnwèn. Ka mogo dwòl, men kite kwom dan ki kuòjò. 
Ka dèan kal, kd mògò tyén, ka mogo kal, kon kwom dan. Ka kudjo dwai, ka kite 
kwom dan, kd mwòn ki fi, ka mogo chiki kal, ka chiki kòn, ka wat chwóp, ka bil 
fwót, ka tero e wichò, ká yài shim, ka tero tayd. Ka dwan far, ka tero kobo ki 


' goch yi lot. 
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kwofe ywok. Ka mogo gwách yi tero bèn. Ka wòl, ká waté gén dwat. Ka mogo 
tyen, ka bul gòch ki bord. Ka wat chwòp, kd dyèk nék; ka jé nend. Duki ka ywògè 
ywòk, ka dòk anwèn ka nékè kal, ka dok anwen neke de (der) fach. Ka tero beno 
ben ben ben; Chól gir! Ka fen yígó bord, tero ywon, ka dok anwen nék ki fal yi 
tero. Ka puki yéch, ka bur gen kwòn ki bot wiy dan. Ka atiwi áryàu ki lwol ki 
obirò ki fard, ki tami áryàu, ka ge nk ki yey bur. Ka tune dok ka ge kal, kwon 
fen, ge létè yi tero. Ka ywoke e dano. Ka kal tote yi rém, ka kal tote yi bat, ka 
rino panè bene. Tyen a kwon dan keli chin, ki wich, ki tyel, ki mutò. 

When a man dies the people of the village are sent for; a fowl is taken 
and thrown on the ground, so that it dies; it is then thrown into the corner of the 
hut. Another fowl is seized and thrown on the ground, so that it dies; this one 
is put on the head of the dead man. A goat is brought, and beaten to death 
with a club, and then left in the yard. An ox is brought, and speared. And the 
people assemble, and the things necessary for burial are collected (from the 
people). Àn adze is brought, and a spear, and a hoe, and beads, and a skin- 
cloth. Then the people go to cut thorns with which to tie together boards 
(trees). And beads are tied round the feet of the men who do this work. They 
go and cut thorns, bring the thorns into the village, and give them to the grave- 
makers. The grave-makers say: "Bring an adze!“ When the adze is brought, 
they say: "Measure the dead man!“ And corn-stalks are tied together for a 
measure; now the man is measured; then they take the measure, and measure 
the place (size) of the grave. 

The man is buried thus: Some men dig the hole, and some men skin the 
cow (which has been killed). And the hide is brought, and cut into stripes, and 
a bier is tied together with them, and the bier is put on the ground. The dead 
man is carried into the yard, his wife is called, she is to hold the feet of the 
dead man, and the man is laid on the bier. His wife (or: the women belonging 
to the family) sweeps the place where his feetlie; and a female relative of the 
dead man is called, she throws away the hearth-stones lying there. A drum is 
brought, a goat is brought, the goat is killed with a club; the drum is beaten, 
and the people begin to weep (mourn); as soon as the weeping stops, the people 
dance mourning-dances. Then the people assembled go around in a procession 
dancing. Now the burial of the man is finished. 

A fence is made around the grave; the people wash themselves in the river, 
and then go back into the village. Oboyo (a plant) is brought, and a fowl, the 
people are beaten (touched) with the oboyo. The people go back into the 
village. The eating-tools of the dead man are burnt, and the people rub the 
ashes on their forehead; the people now scatter and stay away four days. After 
that time beer is made, the beer for rubbing mud on the back of the dead 
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man.! An ox is brought, the beer is strained, the beer is brought, and poured on 
the back of the dead man (on his grave). Mud is carried, and put on the back 
of the dead man; the mud is prepared (made wet) with water. Again beer is 
brought, and again is poured on the grave. The ox is speared; the drum is 
beaten, the people take their arms and make war-plays, and go around in 
procession. When it is finished, the people scatter. 

After one month has passed, the people talk about the mourning-festival. Dura 
for beer is collected from all the people, the dura is pounded, and the relatives 
are invited. The beer is strained, and in the afternoon the drum is beaten. An 
ox is speared, goats are killed, Then the people go to sleep. The next morning 
the mourning begins; four cows are killed in the yard, and four cows are killed 
in the middle of the village. Then all, all, all the people come, a great many 
of Shilluks. When it is afternoon, the people mourn, and four cows are killed 
by the people in the bush, Cooking-pots are carried out, and a hole is dug 
for them (and for the other household-things of the dead man) near the place 
where the head of the dead man lies. And two pots, and a gourd, and a small 
pot for beer, a mat for covering food, and two dishes, all these things are 
broken, and thrown into the hole. The horns of a cow are brought ("and the 
horns of cattle, and they are brought“), they are buried in the ground (on the 
grave), so that they may be seen by the people. Now the mourning-meeting 
disbands; one of the families receives a shoulder (of one of the butchered cattle), 
one receives a fore-leg, and all the other meat is also divided. The people 
who have dug the grave, receive the bowels, the head, and the feet, and the 
neck.? 


17. Inheritance. 


Dan ken a to, wate nit, ka jamè kwan yi nal duor, ka nal ten wòté bàdo. Ka 
dòk kwan yi nal duon bën, ka nal duon u yígé doch, kd dòk fünà én, u yige rach, 
ka dok kwan yi nal ten. Ka ge nako, ka dok kwan yi nal ten. Tero beno bene bene, 
ka kwop kòmi, ka ye kine: é, ere wuo, ena a túóní; yt chama no kèti kí dòk? fanè 
dòk! u beno kwor, u chòlè yi keti? Ka dok fané tero; ka nal duon wèkè mògé, ka 
nal ten weke mògé. Ka kwap kòm chyè, ka ge rep ki dkyèl, ka fi kòn fén, ka ge 
répo. Nal duon wékè mdnènò, kifa énd jan kal; ka manok wèkè nal ten. Ka ni 
ben kwor goni, chòlè, ka nal ten e bedo, fa chidò. Nal ten doge nomé ki dacho. 
Chott, feka fen. 

Tyen gole ka owiy jal eni e bèno, ka e kapo ki akyel, ka ómén e kapo ki akyel; 
nwoli gen fa mak jal ent, wate jal ent, dan duon; mayi gen e bedo ki jal duon ; 
kinau chèt. 


When a man dies, and he has children, his property is taken by the eldest 


! That is: for besmearing the grave with mud and smoothing the surface. 

? Not everybody is buried so ceremoniously as this report tells, but only old, respected or rich 
people, chiefs of families or villages. — In almost every village one sees the horns of an ox 
buried projecting from the ground; this is the burial-place of such a man. The Burial of a 
king vide page 728. 
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son; the younger son (or sons) remains without anything. All the cattle too are 
taken by the eldest son; and if the eldest son is good, he divides the cattle 
between himself and his brothers, but if he is bad, he keeps all the cattle for 
himself. In this case they fight, and the cattle is taken away (by force) by the 
younger brother (or brothers). But then all the people come, and they talk 
about the matter, and they say (to the younger brothers) thus: "Why, your 
elder brother, he refused to give you cattle, and now you want to keep it 
all? What for? If later on any debts (which your father may have contracted 
or which may fall on you) appear, you being his sole heir, will have to pay 
all; so the people divide the cattle; the elder brother gets his part, and the 
younger one gets his part. After that they again hold a big palaver, and they 
make friends; water is poured on the ground, and so they are reconciled. The 
eldestson gets many cows (or property), because he is the chief of the family, the 
younger one does not get so much. And if afterwards any debts are to be paid, 
the elder one will pay them, the younger remaining free. The younger brother 
marries a wife with his cattle; that is all, thus the matter is settled. 

The wives of the dead man are treated (done with) thus: the elder brother 
of the dead man comes and takes one, and the younger brother also comes 
and takes one.! And if they beget children from these wives, they belong to the 
family of the dead man; they are (like) his (own) children (they live in the 
house of the eldest brother.) The eldest wife of the deceased, the mother of the 
children, remains with the eldest brother. — So is it exactly. 


18. Murder. 


Dan lépè, ywódé, e biè wok, ka kèl, ka chíki kèlò, ka nan ent e rénò, ka bie be 
kwóp: yd neka dan a war! Ka bil gòch, ka tero bie wok, ka tyen a man kete be 
yéké jam, ge kan. Ka tyèkè beno, len rit; ka fach yak, gyen mak, ka byel kèl. Ka 
tero beno, dok a kòl fote Jan. Ka ni u dok lene rit, ka dòk duòk. Ka dok aryau 
gon yi jago, ka muje rit, ka rit e wèrò, kd è kò: két, chôl! Ka tero chudò, ka men 
e kano dean, ka men e kano dean, ka dok e timò, ga pyaro. Ka chwok wir, ka e 
beno, ka bie yi jago, kine: kwòp bèda di? Kine: kwof á tium. Ka dok kal, ka ge 
tyér, ka ge mujo ki dyek, mok kwache tyen rit. Ka tyen rit yiènò, kine: dan rach ! 
Ka nèkè ki dean meko, ka dok kal, ka tyen rit e bèno, keta Fashodo ki tyen dan, 
tyen dano tote dok abich. Ka rit kalo dok abich, wat akyel ywok nal éni. 

A man hides in an ambush; when he perceives his adversary, he comes out 
and stabs him, and he stabs him a second time. Then this man (the murderer) 
runs away home, and comes to tell the people of his village: ”I have killed a man 
last night.“ Then the drum is beaten, the people come out from their houses, and 


! The sons marry their father's wives, but not their own mother. 
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the women start to carry the valuable things away and hide them; the cattle 
are driven into the Dinka-country. Now a company of warriors come, the 
"army of the king“; they rob the village, all the fowls are seized, and the dura 
is carried away by them. When the "army of the king“ turns back, they bring 
the cattle back from the Dinka-country. Two cows are loosened by the chief, 
and are given to the king. But the king is angry, he says: "Go, and pay 
(greater) amends!* 'Then the people pay; one gives a cow, and another one 
also gives a cow, till there are ten; then the cows are brought to one place. 
Now an ambassador from the king comes, he comes to the chief, and asks: 
"How is the matter?“ The chief answers: "The matter is settled.“ The cows 
are brought and shown to the ambassador for examination. And besides they 
give some sheep to the ambassador and to the other people of the king (who have 
come with him), to please them. The people of the king take them, saying: "The 
matter of the man is bad! (that is: the gifts are not sufficient)“. Now another 
cow is killed (and given to the ambassadors of the king). After that the cows 
(the ten cows mentioned above) are brought, and the people of the king go to 
Fashoda (with the cows), together with the family of the murdered one. The 
family of the man who has been murdered, receive five cows. The king gives 
them five cows and an ox, as a mourning (a mourning-fund) for their dead 
relative. 
19. Blood Revenge. 

Jal meko, jal Mwomo, jal mddoch, ka nékè yi rit Yo. Ka tyen gén é ywònò. Ka 
jen lui yt fote bwon, ka ge nt make, ka ge chon wot, ka je e lògò pyar abi-kyèl, 
ka muke tan, ka ge dwol; ka ge rumo dwol, ka ge tyen; ka ge rumo tyen, ka bul 
kal wok, ka dan kal, ka nèk, men goy bul; ka bul tin wot ki bar, ka bul tin wot, 
ka dëng kal, ka nèk; ka ywoge ywok, ka pyar abi kyel kal wok, ka ge nèk, (ken) 
dan a nékè yi rit. Ka eni anan, ka Chol e buogo bene. 

A certain man, a man of Mwomo, a very good man, was killed by king Yo. 
His relations mourned for him. — At that time people (Shilluks) used to run 
away from the country of the whites (i. e. Arabs), these were caught by the 
relations of the dead one, they were all put into a house, and when they 
numbered sixty, then beer was brewed, and it was mixed with flour; when they 
had finished mixing it, they sifted it; when they had finished sifting it, a drum 
was brought out, and one man was brought, and was killed; he was the one 
for beating the drum. Early next morning the drum was put into the house ; 
when they had put the drum into the house, again a man was brought out 
and killed; and he was mourned. Thus all the sixty men were brought out and 
killed, in the place of the one man who had been killed by the king. That was 


the reason why the Shilluks were much afraid. 
8* 
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20. À Quarrel between Husband and Wife. 


Jal meko e nwomo. Ka nan a dacho béno, e kano pi: ka jal ent wèrò, kine: a, 
ga pi no? Ya bu kech. Ka nan a dacho ka kwona wok. Ka ge neno, ka ge toro yi 
kech; chama 11 buto fen, ka nine band mèjò yi kech. 

Ka ge kedo be kwato ki byel, ka nan a dacho losa wot (yot), e kano gin cham. 
Ka ge beno, ge kato byel, ka ge péka pén; nan a dacho kichè gén, nan a dacho 
pano ki gore wot. Ká gè nòmò, ka ni ko: d, dwa, che (cha) duon a wan meyt 
(mei), nwal éná! Ka go nwale. Ka ge yujo ki byel. Ka ñan a dacho fecho kine: 
nimia, a kidi? a ya re wa ree? Jal e ko: č nawo-tyau! gon doga! Kine: kipano? 
Kine: cha re a weke ya kech? ko: é, fate yin a kobi awa kine: ga pi no? Ka nal 
eni keta wok; ka wen chwól, ka e beno; e ko: d peche ña wun, weke ya doga! 
kine: kipano? Kine: ë, pyeche yau! A pen nan ent, kine: nan! à kidt? A kop 
nate, cha wéké ye doge! Kine: ë, kichè yan! Na tyau, te kwòp ! Ya kala pi awa; 
a kobt kine: gen a pi no? Ken eni anan; éna (yena) kéda. Kine: nò! A tore yi 
kech, a keti ge bé kwale byél, a kita gin cham wot, ge tok. Fate ken ent anan? a 
beni, a kobi kine: owa, cha duon a wan byeli! a nam gén, ¿nd kobd, kine: ya nën! 
A kobi: na tyau! gon doga! A koba kine: buh! na yin a kyet dwa, kine: ga pi 
no? Fate ken ent a ben anan? A kala gin cham; a yadé. A kobe wiy nan ént: yi 
kwata kapano? Adi? chol byéla a kwal yi yin! A kobe kine: kipano? Ya de, a 
weke ya kech! Yi cha (yd) kuwa! dogi gona yin. A kedo, a kale wat, men lògé, a 
lògé lwoge dré, a tumi kwop. 

A certain man had marrieda woman. One day his wife came and brought him 
water (to wash his hands, as is the custom before eating). But the man was 
angry, and so he said: "What is that water for? I am not hungry.“ Thereupon 
the woman went outside, she too was cross. When they went to sleep, they were 
troubled by hunger (both having eaten nothing). The man tried to lie down, 
but his eyes refused to close on account of hunger. 

In order to get something to eat, the man with a friend (who lived in 
the same house) went to steal dura. But in the meantime the woman had pre- 
pared food and came into the house, after the men had gone. After some time 
they returned, bringing with them the stolen dura. They sat down in the house, 
but did not know that the woman too was there; she hid in a corner of the 
house. And the two men ate. They talked to each other: "Ah, brother, you 
have a thick ear of corn there, just let me touch it!“ And he touched it. So 
they ate the corn from the ears. Suddenly the woman asked: "My brothers, how? 
Why do you bring such shame upon me (by stealing corn and not eating the 
food I have prepared)?“ Then the man said: "You cursed woman, loosen my 


cattle.“! She asked: "Why ?* He said: "Why do you leave me hungry?“ She 


1 This is the formula for: “I will be divorced from you.“ Loosen the cattle (give back the cattle) 
which I have paid your father for you. 
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replied: "Not so! did you not say yesterday: what is the water for?“ The man 
went out, he called his wife's father. When the father came, he said to him: ” Ask 
your daughter (what has happened), and then give me my cows.“ The father 
asked: "Why ?* He said: "Just ask her!“ He asked the girl, saying: "Girl, how 
is this? The man says he wants his cattle back!“ She replied: "I don't know.“ 
The father said: "You cursed girl, tell me all about it!“ So she told: ” Yester- 
day I brought water, then he said: What is that water for ?‘ That is the matter. 
Then I went out.“ The father said: "All right.“ The woman continued: "In the 
night he was troubled with hunger, therefore they went to steal corn; in the 
meantime I brought the food, and saw that they were gone. Is not that the 
matter? And then, when they were eating, one said to the other: "Brother, what 
a big corn-ear you have!‘ Then I said: "Here am I!‘ And he said: 'You 
cursed woman, loosen my cattle!‘ And I replied: “Dear me, was it not you 
who refused yesterday saying: what is the water for?‘ Is not that the whole 
matter? I brought food, and he cursed!“ After that the father of the girl said 
to the husband of his daughter: "Why did you steal? How is that? Restore me 
my corn which you have stolen!*! The man said: "Why? why was I left 
hungry?“ The father only replied: "You are a thief! I will give you back your 
cattle.“ — When the husband heard that, he brought an ox for reconciliation, 
with that he reconciled, he reconciled his father-in-law, and so the matter was 
settled. 


21. The Husband who wanted to cook. 


Jal meko ni beda gwalo; ka kopa dane góle kine: é, nan, ya losa tal!? Ka 
nane dacho ko: doch! Ka e ko: buh, tal doch én! dan yiga máchwé yi tal. Ka è 
tado. Ka e kedo, ka.kwen léwé, ka óbói twara mal, ka go ni yarè, ka go ni kont 
pan. Ka kwene chégo, ka wiy pan rum yi pyen, ka kwen toke, ka lwol duon toke 
na-gol gen. Ka men a gope wòtònò ; ka e bedo gan obòtz.? 

Ka gin cham e tum ki chàm, e bedi yau, ka nan a dacho keta wok, ka pan 
nwale, ka go yodé e tok, oboi twowo. Kine: bòt, u ya tich adi? Ka ni buto péń, ka 
ni dwota mal, ka tit gayo, kine: buh, hà! Kwop a ban dwògò. Ka na gol gen ko: 
á gin and? Kine: ê, fate gin ni kwop! mi na-dan, chwola: ńi chwé chwola yi ni 
cham óbót, ka tala gin cham a tin, a toga oboi pan. Ken eni anan, de chwola yin 
chwé yi oboi. A kobi ñan a dacho kine: wiy nara, yi neke mare no chón? Ya fa 
doge tal kete. Ken ent anan; a dwoti nan a dacho mal, a tane gin cham, a chami, 
ka chunè mino. 

A certain man was very thin, and he said to his wife: ”I say, my wife, I will 
cook in place of you.“ The woman said: "All right!“ He said (to himself): 
"Why, cooking is a good thing, a man grows fat from cooking.“ So he cooked. 


! The man had — without knowing it — stolen the dura of his father-in-law. 
2 “I will come later“, or: “do later, cooking“: I will cook after, instead of you. 
3 He remained thinking of the foam. 
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He went and poured much water on the flour (to make bread), so that the 
foam floated on the surface. He skimmed the foam off and put it into the hole 
near the grinding-stone. When the bread was done, he covered the hole with 
a skin, and the bread he put into a large gourd for his wife, and what was 
left (in the pot), he scratched out for the children. (He did not take any food 
for himself, because) he was thinking of the foam. (He thought the foam was 
the best of the food, therefore he reserved it for himself). 

When his people had finished eating, he sat quite still, waiting till his wife 
had gone out. Then he uncovered the hole and saw that the foam had gone, 
it had dried off! He said: "Dear me! what shall I do now?* He lay down, he 
got up again, he was quite perplexed. He could not say one word ("talk re- 
fused to return“). His wife asked: "What is the matter?“ He answered: "Why, 
it is not a thing to be told; mother of my children, I thought because you are 
so fat, I thought it was because you used to eat foam, so I cooked the food to- 
day, and I put the foam into the hole. Thatis the matter. I thought you were 
so fat from eating foam. His wife said: "Father of my child, what greediness 
has been troubling you?“ He replied: "I shall never cook again.* That is it. 
The woman arose and cooked food, he ate, and was pleased. 
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HI SICKNESS. 


22. Treatment of Sick People. 


Dan ken magé yijwok, ka jé dwai, ka je koft kine: dan a lani war ki jwok? 
Kd jè èkòbò: dan e mage kidi yi jwok? Kd dyèl dwat, ka tero lòmò lama jwok, 
ka yit dyèl nôl, ka pi weti re, ka dyèl e nèk, remo kedo fen, ka cham yi tèrò. Ka 
tero tayo. Ka dun u bet jwòk é duù ki re, ka ajwogo dwat. Ka ajwogo beno, ka 
e kobo kine: kant ki kwér, ka e ko: kama ki bet, ka e ko: kant ki lau, ka e ko: 
kam ki dyèl! Ka dyèl kal, ka dan e kite fal, ká dyèl chibi wij Ord, ka dyel yeje 
kak, ka yeje wima kògò; ka dan kita fach, ká jwòk é wanò. 

When a man is seized by sickness, people are called for, and the people 
ask: "Does he spend the whole night with sickness (1s he troubled by night, 
so that he does not sleep)?“ Again they ask: "How did the sickness come?" 
And a goat is brought, and the people pray, pray to God; then the ear of the 
goat is cut off; spittle is sprinkled on the body of the sick person; the goat 
is killed, its blood flows on the earth; the meat is eaten by the people. Now 
the people scatter (go home). If next day the sickness is still bad on him, a 
sorcerer is sent for. When the sorcerer comes, he says: "Bring a hoe!“ and: 
"Bring a fish-spear !“ and: "Bring a skin-cloth,“ and: "Bring a goat!“! When 
the goat is brought, the sick man is brought into the bush. The goat is put on 
the top of a white ant hill; its belly is cut open; when this is finished, the man 
is carried home, and the sickness disappears. 


23. Another Report on Sickness. 


Jwon meko nine fa dwalò. Ka ajwogo dwat, ka ajwogo beno, ka e ko kane: 
kant kwèr, men kwon yat. Ka dyel kal, ka lau kal, ka ońwok kal, ka palo kal, ka 
bet kal, ka yech kal, ka lui kal, ka kènò kal, ka onwok bòt fèn ki tadot, ka yeje 
tar mal. Ka dano kal, dan feka neie, ka na gòl gén chíp nòjè, ka na wade chip 
nime; ka onwok miti, ka onwok e tò. Ka ge dwòta mal, ká dyèl yéjé kak, ka wat 
gach réi gén; ka mènè nòl, ka chiné nól, ka date nól, ka ge kwon wiy tèt. Ka yat 
tok, ka nwòpè pi, ka weke nan dni, kd gà mate én. Ka atègò rôp, mdkwòrò, nine 
vero, ka go twòch naje, ka lúr kak, ká lúòl kak, ka yech kwan, ka kite pòl yi yo, 
ka lènè yi yo, ka pi kite yey lwol, ge chao fé; ka bet kwani én, ka kwèr kuda 
én, ka f alo kwani én, ka rino kwani en, ka dyèl kwani? £n. 

Another sickness is called dwalo. When this falls on a man, the sorcerer is 
sent for. When he comes, he says: "Bring a hoe to dig medicine with.“ Then 


! These all are the fee of the witch-doctor. 
? kwan yi én. 
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a goat is brought, and a skin-cloth, and a ram, and a knife, and a round spear, 
and a certain (kind of) grass, and a fan, and a gourd. The ram is laid on the 
earth at the door of the hut, with its belly turned upwards. Then the sick man 
is brought, he sits down on the belly of the ram, his wife is placed behind him 
(on the ram), and his youngest son in front of him; thus they hold the ram fast, 
till it dies. Then they rise, the belly of the ram is cut open, the contents of the 
stomach are taken out and smeared on their bodies (of these three persons). 
The heart also is cut out, and the bowels. The hoof is cut off, and these things 
are buried at the door of the hut. Now the medecine is crushed, it is mixed 
with water, it is given to the sick man, and drunk by him. And they string 
beads,-red ones, their name is 7ero, they are tied about his back. The fan is 
cut in pleces, and the gourd too, and the grass is taken, and brought into the 
bush on the pathway, it is thrown on the pathway; water is poured into the 
gourd and thrown on the ground. The round spear is taken by the sorcerer, 
80 are the hoe, the knife, the meat, and the ram. 


24. Sicknesses, 


dwalo the abdomen 1s swollen, ajankobyet the skin peels off. 
pains, diarrhoea. lér caries. 
tòn heart- ache, pulmonary wan a kind of light leprosy. 
dnònò cold, catarrh.  [disease. kwèm kwèm swelling of the shin- 
dnéko insanity, lunacy. bone. 
owin wich giddiness. kamir salt-rheum, "lupus*. 
átógó teeth fall out, pains in ajògò small-pox. 
the bones. abip a sickness manifesting it- 
alat dropsy, hydropsy. self in strong fevers, ge- 
adòn pains in the buttocks. neraly mortal, chiefly 
ákdgó rheumatic pains, chiefly children suffer from it. 
in the legs; feeling cold. gi bwono "thing of the stranger“, 
téou guinea worm, Ferendit that is: of the Arab; si- 
of the Arabs; filaria medi- phylis. 
nensis. kòjéjò inflammation ofthefinger- 
amwol swelling of knees and joints; parts of the finger 
lái leprosy [elbows. rot off. 
nono a disease of the head, the dnach inflammation ofthejoints; 
hair comes out in con- of the toes. 
sequence of ulcerous in- antin gonorrhoea. 


flammation. bèr boils. 
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sholtik 


AN 
mièm 


tawd-shin 
ram 
chord 
nei-nèn 


the same as amwòl, but 
it is curable, amwol is 
uncurable. 

a kind of leprosy on the 
foot, takes a long time 
to heal. 

the skin becomes rough, 
squamous. 

diarrhoea. 

diarrhoea. 

blindness. 


eyelashes get red, fall off. 


nilo lameness. 
ákón thigh-bone is affected, it 
is mortal. 
duon disease of the outer ear, 
chiefly of children. 
gwono itching. 
adwan "a cripple who never 
walks“. 
àtàkó hunch-backed. 
byér a disease of cattle and 
men, pains in the back. 
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IV. POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
25. The Election of a King. 


Ron rit. 
Ken ron (yor) rit, mi dwai kwaré dònò, ka welí na rit, ka ge môt, ka jé kedo 
fote dono, ka lèlè kal, ka kite mach, ka bik. Ka weló lénd, len yi mach, ka mach 
bedo lòch, fate rit; ka chiki meko leno mach, ka e lyeli nok, fate rit, ka chiki leno 
mach, ka e lyelo duon nok, fate rit; ka meko chiki len mach, ka mach e to, fate 
rit; ka meko len mach, ka e lyel lyel duon, ka poto mal, ka tero nètò, rit anan! 
Ka tero bènò, ka nena pal. Duki ka je beno, ka jé wano pach; tyen lèl a bi, ka 
ge ni tona pan, ka ni gett dean; ka ge beno wani pan, ka gétí dean. Ka ge wita 
Bachòdo, ka jane duon e pèchò kine: amen a kwan yi lèlò? kine: na rit nate. 
Chott, ka jak dwái, ka ge dwati Mwomó ki Tung. Ka e beno bene, ena jage bene, 
ka kwòf kòm, ka tero kédó, tero keta fare, ka pare tyék, tyek dakyèl. Ka jé nénò 
pal. Ka bar eni kaj je beno, ge keta pach. Ka ton kwańi ching, ka je keta kal, ka 
tyene man d ywònò. Ni ran eni bedo wot; ka jake, kwa rit, a chwòl, ka ge keta 
kal. Ka tedet nólé ki ton; ka ge pota wot, ka na rit kwan ge wok ki wot. Ka e 
mujo dean, ka dean nékè yi jak, ka ge chama dean. Ka kèl ka tèrò ka Tàbàló, ka 
jago é kano ki atit, ka atit chònè rit, ka kwop kòmé chè. 
When a king is to be elected, they bring the descendants of the Nubians,! 
and the sticks of the princes are broken. And some people go to the Nubian 
country, and bring some flint stones; they are put into the fire; then the fire is 
blown up; and a stick (of the princes) is thrown into it, into the fire; if the fire 
remains black, then that one (the prince or pretendent who threw his stick in) 
is not the king. Another stick is thrown in (by another prince); if the fire burns 
(lames up) a little, then this one is not the king. Again another stick is thrown 
in; if the fire burns a little high, that one is not the king. Another stick 1s 
thrown in; if the fire dies, that is not the king. Another one is thrown in, and if 
the fire burns with a big flame, and blazes up, then the people laugh: "This 
is the king (the prince who threw in this stick, he is to be king).“ 
[Hofmeyer says concerning this: "According to an ancient use which 
existed before Nyikang's time, a number of little stones according to the 
number of princes which have been proposed for election are thrown 
into a fire. Each stone has its name; now the one whose stone remains in 
the fire without cracking becomes king. This test is repeated so long 
till only one single stone is left. | 

After that the people come (from different villages) ; — sleep in the bush, 


! The Shilluks say: “When Nyikang brought his people into the Shilluk-country, he brought some 
Nubians with him; these Nubians live in several villages among the Shilluks up to this day; they 
are known by the Shilluks, but in their outward appearance they do not differ from the Shilluks.“ 
According to the report given above they seem to play or to have played rather an important 
róle in the constitution of the Shilluk dynasty. It appears that the Shilluks have been in some 
political connection with the Nubians. 
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the next morning they come near and enter the village. The people of the 
stones (those who brought the stones) come and turn to a certain village, and 
à cow 1s sacrificed; they go into the next village, and a cow is sacrificed (in 
each village which they pass, a cow 1s sacrificed). So they come to Fashoda. 
On arriving there, the great chief asks them: "Who has been elected by the 
flint stone?“ They answer: "This or that prince“ (calling the name of the 
elected one). 

That is all, and then the chiefs are brought (are sent for); they all are 
brought, from Mwomo to Tüngo (the chief from each district, from the extreme 
north [Mwomo] to the south end [Tungo| of the Shilluk country is sent for). 
And they all come, that is, all chiefs come, and they talk about the matter. 
Then the people go to the village (of the newly elected king), they surround 
his village all around; after that they pass the night 1n the bush. Early next 
morning they go into the village again. Their spears are taken from their hands. 
They go into the enclosure (where the new king hves). The women cry. The 
king remains in the hut. The chiefs, the descendants of the kings, are called, 
they too go into the enclosure. The door-stick (of the hut) is cut off with a 
spear. They rush into the hut, and take the prince (the new king) out. He 
gives them a cow, the cow is killed by the chiefs, and they eat the meat. Then 
they take the new king to Tabalo, and they adorn him with beads, with dan- 
cing beads of the king. And they hold a long palaver. 


26. A second report on the Election of a King. 


Jak dwat; ka tero b£no, ka ge chuko, ka kwop kòmi. Ka rit mak, dwat fare, ka 
kal fan duon, ka ron dok kal, ka kiti gol Nikan, gol daan, Ka tero lòmò, ka jwok 
lòm, ka Nikan lòm; rit de mitd. Ka rúmi, ka pi lén re yi t£ro bën, ka kiti kal, 
ka lwok yi bane rit. Ka e rum, ka re kiti lau, lane jago, ka tòn jago ka wèki, ka 
keta mal yech atute-wish; keta mal, ka e rüó. Ru wou ter dwat, ka tyen Niekan 
ka ge dwat Akuruwar, fay Nikan. Ka ge ben, ge kala Nikano ki Dak, é gwògò 
ki okwon wudo ge gir; ge twojo rye abobò, ge kal. T'ero ko: Nikan a bi. Ka dok 
kal, ka jal meko yap, ka kal, ka lau lon wok, ka twóch, ka chip fen ki yo. Ka tero 
beno bene bene, rit ya dir, ka tero keld kwom jal eni, é dè kato. Ka rimi, ka tyen 
Nikan beno, gé kalo onwero, ka tero ren, rit e mito ki nan a dacho, ge vino kifa 
tyen Nikan, kifa go u fwòt yi tyen Nikan,. fwoti tero bene ; nan a gòch, ka chip 
wai, ka mane ni gòch ka chip war. Ka rit chyeti. Ka ge rena wot, ka dean kal, ka 
dean chwòp, ka rit kal wok, ka tero e beno bene bene bene, jago bene; ka chip dok 
gol duon, ka tero làm. Ka chyék: yi ku gòk ki gi rach! Yi ku nak ki jè! Nach 
fen jago mat! Ka rit dwota mal, ka téro feka fen, re bode bènè; de ban rit ya 
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bute. Ka e kòbo kine: Shélo, néni ydn bene! fa fa wa kifa kwa! yi neni ki ria 
ki doch. Ka dan ye: wuó wud wud bene. Ka dean kal, ka shwop kifa kobe rit. Ka 
dok kal, wéké tyen Nikan. Ka Jal ent gon, ka e kedo. Ka dean shwop, mén timè 
kwóp. Ka rit e kiti ki lan meko, lan duon, lane jago. Ka tero e kètò, men kedo 
Jote gen, men kedo fote gén 
The chiefs are sent for; and the people (together with the chiefs) come, they 
assemble and talk about the matter. And the king is seized, and brought (back) 
into his own village. He is brought to a large place, and there he is (publicly) 
elected outside the courtyards. They assemble in the court of Nyikang, the 
large court; and the people pray, they pray to God, and they pray to Nyikang 
too; during this time the king is held fast. When this (praying) is finished, 
water is sprinkled on his body by all people; he is brought into a yard and 
is washed by the wives of the king. After that his body is covered with clothes, 
with royal clothes, and a royal spear is given to him; then he goes up to his 
royal hut, he goes up into it, and stays there one year.! When the year is 
passed, the people (the chiefs) gather, and the people of Nyikang are sent for. 
They are brought from Akuruwar, the village of Nyikang. They come and bring 
(the wooden statues ot) Nyikang and (of) Dak, they are beautifully adorned, 
many ostrich feathers are tied to them. When they are brought, the people 
cry: "Nyikang has come!“ Now cattle is brought, and a man is sought, they 
bring him, strip his clothes off him, and bind him. He is laid on the ground 
in the midst of the road. And all, all the people come, the king in their midst, 
and the people pass over the back of this man, they step over him. When that 
is done, the people of Nyikang come, and bring a whip, and the people run 
away; — the king catches hold? of a girl — they run? away because of the 
[According to Hofmeyer (Anthropos V, page 333) this girl is always 
taken from the clan of the Kwa-okal: "The Kwa-okal come from the 
Bahr el Ghasal; their ancestor was a relative of Nyikang; but a crime 
committed by one among them against the house of Nyikang, reduced 
the clan. They were declassed to ordinary Shilluks, and as a punishment 
for their crime they were sentenced to pay a girl to the king. This contri- 
bution has to be delivered whenever a new king is elected, but in course 
of time it has become an honour and a profitable business . . . This girl 
always stands at the king's side during the ceremonies of election. Forthis 
tribute the clan receives clothes, beads, bells, lances, and harpoons. A 
hole in the ground near Fashoda is filled with sheep; besides cows and 
oxen are driven into it, as many as may find place; these also belong to 
the relatives of the girl. This girl is now called nya kwer (i. e. child be- 
longing to the authority. W.). 


! or: “one day“? 
2 or: “is held fast by“? 
3 vide page 128, 2 a. 
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There are several other clans which have the privilege of performing 
certain ceremonies in connection with the election of a king. One has the 
duty of fanning the king with a feather of the king of birds, another has to 
secure the dura sticks with which the party of the king defeats the party 
of the enemies.“ | 
people of Nyikang, lest they be beaten by the people of Nyikang; for they (the 
latter) beat all people, and every one who is beaten, is put into a separate 
place and has to pay a fine to the people of Nyikang. All the people try to run 
into a house. 

Now a cow is brought, the cow is speared, and the king is brought out. All 
the people come, all the chiefs, and they place the king outside the door of 
the great court; the people pray. The king is given these commandments: "Do 
not do any wicked things! Do not kill people! Govern the country of the chiefs 
in peace!“ And the king rises, and all the people go down, they kneel on the 
earth, but the wives of the king kneel beside him. And he says: "Ye Shilluk 
people all, look at me! This is the country of my father and my grandfathers; 
you will live a peaceful life through me!“ And all the people say: "Our father, 
our father!“ A cow is brought, and is speared on account of the prosperity 
(for the good speed) of the king. And catile are brought, and given to the 
people of Nyikang. And the man (who was bound) is released, and goes home. 
Another cow is speared, which finishes the matter. And the king is covered 
with certain clothes, big clothes, royal clothes. Now the people scatter, each 
one goes to his own country. 


27. How Clothes are secured for the Royal Court. 


Ka tero ka bà dwar ki lai, lai kwér, gyék. Ka tero e kedo bene, gé gir, ka jak 
e lama: yina yik dan, kwòbé pén anan, lai tyek, lat kwer che, u de tun u twoye, u 
chudo che. E lamo: yina yik Nikano, ken an paya yi, wo ku tote kí kwóp! E ko: 
é, kwaye dan, nak lai ki doch, u kur bon é gon; nékè dòch, kaji-tè-bano! Ka dyel 
kal, ka chwop, ka gyeno kal, ka nól, ka dwar e kedo, ka tun dwar kél, ka gyek nèk 
ge gir, ka tero beno, ka jak e chuko, ka lat tyér, ka ge rumo tyéro, ka jane duon, 
ka lai goché, ka e ko: jagi, kél mók, ka e ko jak nate: kel mók, nét. Ka ge nen. 
Ka ge rumo neo, ka ge kel, kite be tyero; ka jago ko kine: nò? E ko: ë, de wa 
bà kado gén? Ka e kapo dean, ka dean kèl, ka jak chón, ka ge kedo ka Bachodo. 
Ka rit nach, ka ko: jak 4 bi. Kine: wuo, wo bi! Wu kali no? Wo kali jamé kwer. 
Kine: gé adi? Kine pyar abikyel. E ko: doch! Ka rit e kang wan (rwan) duon, 
ka wèkè jak, ka nèk. Ka jak e rijé, gé chòmò ki dean. Ka ge ùéchò. Kine: wuo, 
ba witò? Kine: é, mit jwok! Ka jak e bedo, ka muki tyen, ka ge rijò, gê mado. 
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Kine: à, doch, ket, kali jwok! Ka ge beno. Ka ge wane fote gen, ka bul gòch, ka 
tero chono ki bèl. Ka ge logo: wuna yik tero, ê, wò duòk, de bet pen mat. 

The people go hunting game, a game for the king, a gyek-antelope. And all 
the people go, they are many, and the chiefs address them: "O ye people, 
(hear) acommandment of the king, concerning the gyek-antelope, which belongs 
to the king: if any man let the game escape, he shall surely be fined!* Then 
they pray. "O Nyikang, this matter is under your auspices! Do not suffer us 
to have any mishap! You grandfather of man, kill the game well, so that we 
may incur no debts! May it be killed well, o Nyikang!* Then a goat is brought, 
it is speared; a fowl is brought and cut up. Now the hunting-party arises, each 
part (goes) in a different direction. And when many antelopes have been killed, 
the people come back, and the chiefs assemble, and the game is brought before 
them; when they have brought it all, the big (district-) chief divides the animals, 
and says: "This chief shall take this, and this one shall take that;“ then he 
says: "lan it!“ And they tan it. When they have finished tanning, the skins 
are brought before the chief for examination. The chief (when he has examined 
them) says: "All right!“ Again he says: "Shall we not bring them (to the king) ?“ 
He seizes a cow, which they take with them (to Fashoda); all the chiefs 
assemble, and go to Fashoda. When they arrive there, they ask for permission 
to enter (the royal court). Itis said to the king: "The chiefs have come.* They 
greet the king: "Our Lord, we have come.“ He asks: "What do you bring?“ 
They answer: "Whe have brought royal goods.“ The king asks: "How many dr 
They reply: "Sixty.* He answers: "Very well.^ Then the king brings a big 
steer, and gives it to the chiefs. The steer is killed, and the chiefs stay to eat 
it, together with a cow. Then they ask the king for permission to go: "Our 
lord, shall we not go now? (we will go now!)*. The king answers: "Why, hold 
fast (to) God (that is: stay!)“ So the chiefs remain; and beer is strained, and 
they stay to drink. Afterward the king says: "Well, all right, go now with 
God!“ 

When they come home and approach their villages, the drum is beaten, and 
the people dance to the drum; then they address the people; "O ye people, 
we have returned; may the country live in peace!“ ! 


28. Making Boats for the King. 


et tero be nwot ki yat, yete kwèr, ka tero nudò, ka yat kal, ka tèrò bènò, ka 

ant fach. Ka jago chwòl, ka yat tyer ka è neno, ka e kapo mè, ka e ko: kwan 
et ak! Ka kwan, ka e ko: mok an ba mok rit, ka mok an tyen, ka ge kwòch, ka 
e 


ge beno gin keau Bachodo. 


ter 


ke 
wa 
ak: 


lè 


! The dyek-antelope belongs to the king, out of its hide clothes for the king’s wives are made. 
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The people go to cut boats, boats for the king; and the people cut them, 
and bring the boats, all the people come (with the boats), and when they 
approach the village, the chief is called; the boats are put before him for 
examination. He looks at them, and seizes some, saying: "Take these boats!“ 
They are taken, then he says: "These belong to the king“; they are hewn (car- 
ved), are sewn together, and after that they row them to Fashoda. 


29. Provinces of the Shilluk country 
beginning from south. 


1. Ting —-C 2. Nèjwòdò 3. Dono 

4. Dor 5. Neldwak |. . 6. Wòbò 
7. Dyèl 8. Fenthan 9. Aryékèr 
IO. Agunjwok II. Ajògò 12. Fakan 
13. Obayabwtjop 14. Obai-Dégo 15. Adidean 
16. Fenidwat 17. Owóshi 18. T'wóró 
I9. Awáu 20. Dur 21. Adòdò 
poat | 23. Adókón 24. Awaréjwòk 
25. Kwògò 26. Obwá 27. Málákál 
28. Famát 29. Ogot 30. Wau 
31. Fadèt 32. Fdtau 33. Bot 

34. Nénérò 35. Bol 36. Fábür 
37. Béo 38. Agódó 39. Yor 
40. Lul AI. Kwom 42. Pachodo 
43. Agworo 44. Negèr 45. Gòlbano 
46. Fòdeòn 47. Lemo 48. Kódók 
49. Golo 50. Kwòchòn 51. Alél 
52. Dètwòk 53. Bürbok s4. Mal 
55. Abyénai 56. Ogòn 57. Fantkan-Otégo 
58. Nélyèch 59. Atwòdwòi 60. Tür) 
61 Tòmòt 62. Akuruwar 63. Abür 
64. Mand 65. Mwòmd4. 


The Clans or Divisions of the Shilluk People. 


The Shilluks are divided into a number of clans or tribes, each of which is 
traced back to à common ancestor. In most cases this ancestor isa man, but 
some of the clans claim descendency from an animal. 

The following names of the clans and all the remarks added have been pro- 
cured by Reverend D. Oyler, of Doleib Hill, who collected them from an assem- 
bly of natives, and had them afterwards examined by some Shilluk men who 
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are known for being well versed in the history and traditions of their people. 

The names are given in the succession in which the natives enumerated 
them. If there are two different traditions of a clan, the second is introduced 
by: Dif.“ 

The word Kwa means ”descendant.“ 

[Hofmeyer in ” Anthropos“ enumerates 13 clans and gives some remarks 
on four of them. | I 

r. Kwa-Ajal, was founded by Jal, one of the men who came with Nyikang 
from his earlier home. They live at Nyelwak. They lay out the circle for build- 
ing the house of Nyikang. — Diff.: the clan was founded by Milo, who named 
it after his son Jal. Milo waged war with the sun, and got a cow. When Nyikang 
saw it he was pleased and asked, where he got it. On learning it had been 
gained from the sun, he sent Milo back for more. The latter managed to steal 
several; but the sun became angry and burnt Milo and his people. Eventually 
a battle oceurred, in which the sun succeeded in killing all the cattle except a 
pair of calves, which Milo saved by wrapping them in his cloth. He got them 
safely to earth. 

2. Kwa Mal, wasfounded by a man and a woman who came down from above 
(mal). They left their children on earth and ascended again. — Diff.: they 
died on earth; their home is Malakal. 

2a. Kwa Lek, was founded by two celestial beings, a man and his wife. It 
gets its name from the large wooden pestle that the Shilluks use in crushing 
their dura. They quarrelled over a lek; the man wanted to use it to stir the 
cow dung, at the same time the woman said she needed it for crushing dura. 
Neither would yield to the other. Seizing the lek they fought over it. So violent 
was their quarrel that they fell to earth. Nyikang captured them and told them 
to settle at Malakal. The woman taught the people to make beer. Later they 
escaped and returned to the skies. At the crowning of the king their descendants 
strike the people with whips of sheep skin. The lek over which they quarrelled, 
is now at Malakal. — Diff.: they died at Malakal; and this is the same division 
as No 2, and should not be counted as a separate division. — 

[This last remark is no doubt right, as both 2 and 2« are of the same 
celestial“ origin; moreover Hofmeyer in ” Anthropos“ givesa description 
of the kwa Mal which is identical with that of our kwa Lek. W.] 

3. Kwa Oman, was founded by a woman who was a wife of Nyikang. They 
do not appear to have a special function; live at Ogot. — Diff.: was founded 
by a man named Oman; they help to build the house of Nyikang. Oman was 
found by Nyikang in the Shilluk country. 

4. Kwa Mon, was founded by Mon; Mon was found in the Shilluk country 
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by Nyikang and became his servant. They help to build the house of Nyikang 
at Wau. They live at Ogot. — Identical with 3? 

5. Kwa Ju, or Kwa Jok, was founded by Ju, a half-brother of Nyikang on his 
father's side. Ju built the house for Dak. The Kwa Ju build the three houses 
of Dak in Filo on the White Nile. When they have finished building the 
house, an ox is killed by a half-brother of the king. 

They live at Mainam. 

ó. Kwa Nyadwat, was founded by Nyadwai, an ancient king of the Shilluks; 
he was the son of Tugo. They are found at Apio and Adit-deang. They help to 
build the house of the king. — The son of Nyadwai was a servant of Abudok. 

7. Kwa Gwar, was founded by Gwar, a servant of king Dokot. They build 
the houses of Dokot in three villages. They give the skins of Mrs. Gray's 
waterbuck to the king. Their village is Chet-Gwok. 

§ Kwa Nyikang, was founded by Nyikang, a servant of king Nyikang. They 
help to build the house of Nyikang. Their village is Fakang (the village of 
Kang). — Diff.: it was founded by Olam, a servant of Nyikang. Olam was 
captured by Nyikang in the river, and brought out. Nyikang settled him in the 
country. Olam is said to have been a man of tremendous appetite. 

9. Nwon, was founded by a hippo-hunter named Nwon. He was found near 
Doleib Hill by king Abudok. The name Nwon means to walk in a stealthy 
manner. They help to build the house of Abudok. Their village 1s Twara. 

ro. Kwa Ret (or rit, i. e. king), was founded by Nyikang. They all go to the 
crowning of a king. Their village is Filo. 

II. Kwa Tuki, was founded by a person that Nyikang discovered by the 
river. They taught the Shilluks to build the tuki (hearth-stones). It 1s made of 
three small pillars of mud built in a triangular shape. On the tuki the cooking 
vessel is placed. Before the Shilluks were taught to build the tuki, they used 
to dig a little hole in the ground for the fire. The Kwa Tuki help to care for 
the cattle of Nyikang. They live at Didigo. 

12. Kwa Chwal, was founded by Chwal, who was found in the Shilluk country 
by Nyikang. They live in Fone Nyikang, and help to build the house of Nyi- 
kang. — Diff.: Chwal was found on his way here. 

13. Kwa Jan Nyikang; he had a Dinka wife, her people founded this 
division. They live at Ojodo, and help to build the house of Dak. — Dif.: it 
was founded by a Dinka, who was the son of Gok, and came of his own free 
will. 

14. Kwa Tuga, was founded by Tuga, a foreigner. They say he was an Arab. 
Nyikang married Tuga’s sister, and her brother followed her. 

15. Kwa Kelo, was founded by Okelo, a servant of Nyikang. He taught the 
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Shilluks how to prepare the mud for the tuki. They live at Fone Nyikang, and 
help to build the house of Nyikang at Fone Nyikang. — Diff.: Okelo was a 
Nuba, whose sister was married by Nyikang. Vide rr. 

16. Kwa Oguti, was founded by Guti, a servant of Nyikang. He came into 
this country. They live at Twara and tear down the old houses of Nyikang. 

17. Kwa Dak, was founded by Dak, a servant of Nyikang. They cut the first 
dura stalks for the house of Nyikang; they live at Owichi. — Diff.: Dak was 
the son of Nyikang; they build the house of Abudok. 

18. Kwa Oshollo, was founded by Oshollo, a servant of Odak. They build the 
houses of Odak, and live at Malakal. — Diff.: Oshollo was the son of Dak; 
they build the house of Oshollo, and also the king's house. 

19. Kwa Nebado, was founded by Nyikang’s blacksmith (bodo). He furnishes 
the name for skilled workmen. They live at Nyelwak, and help to build the 
house of Nyikang at Fone Nyikang. Each year they give the king dried hippo 
meat. 

20. Kwa Guga, was founded by a man who once sat near Nyikang like a 
buzzard watching for meat. They live at Nyelwal and help to build the house 
of Nyikang. 

21. Kwa Obogo, was founded by Obogo, a servant of Nyikang that had come 
with him. When they arrived at the Nile, the current was blocked up with sudd, 
so that they could not find a crossing. Then Obogo told Nyikang to kill him. He 
was consequently thrust with a spear. When his blood touched the sudd, it 
parted, and a clear passage was furnished for Nyikang and his party. Obogo’s 
self-sacrifice took place "at the end of the earth.“ They live in Fone Nyikang, 
and help to build the house of Nyikang. Vide 51. 

22. Kwa Ogeko, was founded by Ogek, a servant of Nyikang. They get their 
name from the fact that they were the herders of the sacred cow that Nyikang 
got from the river. They are found at Wau. 

23. Kwa Nemwal ("the crawlers“), used to be a part of No. 10, but Nyikang 
became angry with them and said they could no longer belong to the Kwa Ret. 
They help to build the house of Nyikang and furnish hippo meat to the king. 
— Diff.: it was founded by Uwal, who was a member of No. 17. The division 
was effected peaceably, because the Kwa Dok had become too large for 
convenience. They help to build the house of Chal. Their residence is at 
Tonga. 

24. Kwa Okel, was founded by people that Nyikang found in the Shilluk 
country. They first dug in the ground. They help in building the house of Nyi- 
kang. When a king is crowned, the chief of this division gives one of his daugh- 
ters to the king. — Remark. This division seems to be the same as Hofmeyer's 
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Kwa Okal, of whom he says, "They have come from the Bahr Ghasal; their an- 
cestor was a relative of Nyikang. But a crime which they committed became 
the cause of their clan being decimated. They became common Shilluks, and 
as a punishment for their crime they had to pay a girl to the king. This tribute 
is repeated at each new election. The girl is called nya Kwer* (i. e. girl of the 
authorities, girl of taxes). Vide also z5. 

25. Kwa Lobo, or Oshu, was founded by Oshu, the son of Lobo, a servant of 
Abudok, who was found in the Shilluk country. They help to build the house 
of Abudok, their residence is in Owichi. — Diff. it was founded by Okola, the 
husband of Lobo; they were the parents of Oshu; servants of Nyikang. 

26. Kwa Bina (Buno?), was founded by foreigners who have come in. To 
become a member in good standing it was necessary for the member of each 
family to give a daughter to the king. The ancestors of the division were stran- 
gers who married Shilluk women and took up residence in the Shilluk country. 
They are found at Nyigir. 

27. Kwa Ororo; are the same as 23 (?) Are found at Yonj. 

28. Kwa Dokot, was founded by Dokot, a servant of Dak; they were found 
in the Sobat region by Nyikang. According to some they are the descendants 
of Dokot. They build the house of Dak. Their residence is at Gur. 

29. Kwa Nimono, was founded by Nimono, who was found here by Nyi- 
kang, who married his daughter. They live in Gur. 

30. Kwa Owen, was founded by a man who tried to deceive Nyikang. The 
name Owen means deceiver. They are servants of Nyikang, and help in build- 
ing his house. Nyikang brought them from a distance; they live in Fone Nyi- 
kang. 

31. Kwa Oreto, was founded by Oreto, whom Nyikang found in the Shilluk 
country. They help to build the houses of Nyikang and Dak. Their residence 
is in Nigu and Wubo. 

32. Kwa Wiin, was founded by a man who tried to hide all the fish of a 
certain kind (eshura) from Nyikang. When Nyikang asked for them, he said 
there were none; but his treachery was found out. If any of this division eat 
of this kind of fish, he will die. They are found at Tonga and furnish fish and 
other water animals to the king. They also help in building the house of Nyi- 
kang. 

33. Kwa Nishine, was founded by a man that Nyikang found near Tonga. 
They live at Tonga, and help to build the house of Nyikang. 

34. Kwa Nat, was founded by Nai, a servant of Dak. They help to build 
the house of Dak that used to be on the mission ground at Doleib Hill. They 
are found at Obai and Abijop. 
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35. Kwa Dwai, was founded by Dwai, a servant of Dak. They help to build 
the house of Dak and are found at Fone Nyikang. — Diff.: Dwai was a servant 
of Nyikang. He was a Nuba, who came into the country and was taken by 
Nyikang. 

[This last remark is probably right, as the Nubians are generally 
addressed: Nya Dwai.] 

36. Kwa Agodo, was founded by Agodo, a servant of Nyikang. He was a 
foreigner that Nyikang found here. They live in Obuwa, and help to build the 
house of Nyikang. — Diff.: they build the house of Oshollo in Ditong. 

37. Kwa Nidean, was founded by a Dinka who came into the Shilluk country. 
They live at Obai, and build the house of Dak. 

38. Kwa Nikògo, was founded by Nikògo, a servant of Nyikang. Nyikang 
found him in this country. They build the house of Nyikang; their residence is 
at Didigo. 

39. Kwa Dun, was founded by Adun, a Dinka, who was a servant of Abudok. 
They are found at Owichi. — Diff.: he was a servant of Nyikang. 

40. Kwa Okwai, was founded by Okwai, an ancient fisherman found in this 
country by Nyikang. They live at Adodo and build the house of Nyikang. — 
Diff.: he was a Dinka, and was found by Duwat. 

41. Kwa Jalo, was founded by Jalo, a servant of Odak. They live at Adit- 
deang, and build the house of Odak. — Diff.: he was a son of Duwat. 

42. Kwa Ogwat, was founded by Ogwat, a servant of Odak. They build the 
house of Odak. Tonga is their home. 

43. Kwa Omal, was founded by Omal, a servant of Odak. They build the 
house of Odak; their residence is at Malakal. — Diff.: They are the same as 
No. 2, and should not be counted as a separate division.! 

44. Kwa Wan, was founded by Wan, who crowned Nyikang. Wang was found 
in the Shilluk country. They live at Okun and Dur; they have a part in the 
crowning of the king. 

45. Kwa Okono was founded by Okono, a servant of Nyikang, who was 
found in the country by the latter. They live at Kakugo. and help to build the 
house of Nyikang. — Diff.: They build the house of Dak. 

46. Kwa Duwat, was founded by Duwat, a servant of Dak. They are the 
chief of the servants of Dak; they live at Filo. 

47. Kwa Ku, was founded by Oku, a servant of Nyikang. Nyikang found 
him on the bank of the river in the Shilluk country. They build the house ot 
Nyikang. Their home is Arumbwut. 

48. Kwa Yodo, was fonded by Oyodo, a servant of Nyikang, found in the 
Shilluk country. They help to build the house of Nyikang. Their home is in 


! They may, however, be a subdivision of 2, as Omal means "descendant of Mal.“ 
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Fone Nyikang. — Diff: Nyikang brought Oyodo from a distance. 

49. Kwa Okogi, was founded by Okogo, a servant of Nyikang. He was brought 
from the Nuba country. They help to build the house of Nyikang. Their resi- 
dence is at Detwuk, — Diff.: he was found in the Shilluk country. 

50. Kwa Mui, was founded by Om, a Nuer servant of Nyikang. They live 
at Adit-deang. 

51. Kwa Obon, was founded by Obon, a servant of Nyikang. He was found 
in the Shilluk country. He ate the meat cleaned off the skin of Nyikang's 
cattle. They live at Nyelwal. — Diff.: Obon was brought here by Nyikang. 

52. Kwa Chwai ("soup”),! was founded by Chwai, a servant of Nyikang, who 
was found here. Their functions are the same as the preceding, except that when 
an ox of Nyikang 1s killed, they get the soup. They live at Nyelwal. 

53. Kwa Rino, ("meat“), was founded by Ano, a servant of Nyikang, who 
was found in the Shilluk country. At the killing of an ox of Nyikang they get 
the meat. 

54. Kwa Fyen ("skin*), was founded by Ofyen, a servant of Nyikang found 
in the Shilluk country. They get the skin of Nyikang's cattle. They live at 
Nyelwal. 

55. Kwa Wich ("head*), was founded by Owich, a servant of Nyikang found 
in the Liri-country (Kordofan). They get the head of Nyikang's cattle. Their 
home is at Nyelwal. — Diff.: Wich was a Dinka. 

56. Kwa Shin, ("intestines*), was fonnded by Shan, a servant of Nyikang. 
They get the intestines of Nyikang's cattle; live at Nyelwal. 

57. Kwa Nileno, was founded by Olen, a Nuer servant of Nyikang. They 
help to build the house of Nyikang. Their residence is Tonga. 

58. Kwa Nyidok, was founded by Odok, a servant of Dak. They help in 
building the house of Nyikang. Their home is Dur and Obai. 

59. Kwa Ayado, was founded by Ayado, a servant of Dak, They make a 
preparation of bean leaves and give it to the king, who puts it on his body. 
They are found at Dur. — Diff.: he was a servant of Nyikang, they help to 
build the house of Nyikang at Malakal. 

60. Kwa Anut, was founded by Anut, a servant of Nyikang found in the 
Shilluk country. They taught the Shilluks to make fire by friction. At the crown- 
ing of the king they make fire. They are found at Fotou. 

61. Kwa Nyerit, are descendants of Nyikang. They are the royal class, The 
king is chosen from among them, Their village is Yoyin. Vide zo. 

62. Kwa Don, was founded by Odon, a Nuba, who came into the country. 
He was a servant of Nyikang. They help to build the house of Nyikang. Their 
village is near Tonga. 


! These and some of the following as well as of the preceding names are apparently not really 
names of ancestors. 
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63. Kwa Odeno, was founded by Oden, a servant of Abudok. They help to 
build the house of Abudok. Their village is Twara. He came into the country. 

64. Kwa Wubo, was founded by Wubo, a servant of Nyikang. He was a 
brave man, who was never afraid. When the cows of Nyikaug got into his 
dura, he watched them, and killed one cow. Nyikang told him that something 
bad would happen to him. As a result his village was attacked by the Nuers, 
and a large part of his descendants were killed; so it is a small division now. 
Wubo was very skilful in the use of weapons. — They do not rub ashes on 
their faces and bodies. They help to build the house of Nyikang. They live at 
Ajwogo. 

65. Kwa Nikai, was founded by Kir, a servant of Nyikang. He was found 
at a distance. At the death of the king they beat the drum. They live in Gur. 
— Diff. he was found in the river by Nyikang. 

66. Kwa Yo, was founded by Yo, a servant of Odak. They help to build the 
house of Odak. Their village is Obwo. — Diff.: he was a servant of Nyikang; 
they help to build the house of Oshollo. 

67. Kwa Gau, was founded by Ogau, a servant of Odak. He was from the 
Anywak country. They help to build the house of Odak. Their residence is at 
Tonga. 

68. Kwa Mwal, was founded by Mwal, a servant of Nyikang. He crawled 
away from battle. They do not eat of the flesh on the knee-joint. They help to 
build the house of Nyikang. Their home is at Ogot. Vide 23. 

69. Kwa Kam, was founded by Kam, a servant of Nyikang. He was a fish 
which Nyikang caught and changed into a man. They are found in Fone Dwai. 
— Diff.: he was brought in by Dak, and was his servant. 

70. Kwa Okati, was founded by Okati, a son of Dokot. They help to build 
the house of Dak. Their home is at Fone Dwai. — Diff.: he was of Arabic 
descent. When a king is crowned, and the king starts to Tonga, they sweep 
the beginning of the road with a hen. 

71. Kwa Bel, was founded by Bel, a servant of Nyikang. He was an Anywak. 
They are at Mainam. They help to build the house of Nyikang. — Bel once 
fought against Mui. 

72. Kwa Niyok, was founded by Oyok, a servant of Nyikang. At the crown- 
ing they ring the bells. 

73. Kwa Neyòk, was founded by Oyok, a servant of Nyikang. At the crowning 
they ring the bells. They live at Fashoda. 

74. Kwa Netyen, was founded by Otyen, a servant of MEN He was sent 
on an errand by Nyikang and forgot; thus he got his name. They are found in 
Fakan; they help to build the house of Nyikang in Fakan. 
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3o. The Shilluk kings. 


1, Nikònò 2. Dak 3. Shal 

4. Anond 5. Odak 6. Duwat 

7. Bwoch 8. Dókót 9. Abudok (queen) 
IO. Tugò II. Okwon, Okon 12. Nàdwài 

13. Nòdòkè 14. Küdit 15. Nèkwòchò 

16. Anèt 17. Akwòt 18. Awén 

19. Akóch 20. Nèdòk | 21. Kwatker 
22. Ajan 23. Kwoyikwon 24. Yor 
25. Akol 26. Kir 27. Padyét. 


A. E. S. has the following list (according to Father Banholzer at Lul, and 
Dr. Giffen at Doleib Hill). 


1. Nyakang 2. Dag 3. Odage 

4. Kudit 5. Dokodo 6. Boj 

7. Tugo 8. Nya Dwar 9. Nya Ababdo 

10. Muko 11, Nya To 12. Nyakong 

13. Okun 14. Nya Gwatse (Nkwaji) 15. Nyadok 

16. Akwot 17. Ababdo 18. Awin 

19. Akoj 20. Nedok (Nyadok) 21. Kwad keir 

22. Ajang 23. Gwin kun (Kwoe kon) 24. Yor Adodit 

25. Akol 26. Kur Wad Nedok 27. Fadiet Wad kwad keir. 


31. The Burial of a King. 


Rit ka ng wani, ni kite wot. Ka dean chwòp, ka fyeni yéch, ka rêr, ka wumi 
rero, ka yen dwat, ka ge nòt, gén d takugi kal, ka ge kwon fen. Ka del ent ka go 
tadi tat tabate. Ka ge rumo ki tado, ka rit kal; e kichè tero, ka kite wot, ka ruk 
ki lano kwan. Woman aryau ka ge kal, ka ge kite wot; ka meko mito wije, ka 
meko mito tyele; ka men tote ki atábó ki dak, ka nan tote ki atabo ki dak. Ka wot 
mul, de bu yo men yeje kale yomd. Ka ge bedo wot, maka dwat aryau. Ka gë tò, 
ka kono, ka rei ge yoki tènò. Ka ge kêla wiy wot; rin d tim, ka go dona chi. Ka 
jak dwat ben wute! Tune, ka wute! Mwomo, jagi ben ben. Ka ge kedo, men e 
kato deòn ; u wane gen, ka dok ent chón kach dkyèl, ka ge chwop.? Ka ge kine: rit 
a wan. Ka tero ywon, ka dean meko yèch, ka fyen e në, en atep. Ka shu rit kit 
yech atep, ka kòn fen; á kan, ka ywok ywok. Ka tero beno bene bene bene. Ka ton 
shón ge gir, ka ge twóch, ka ge kite yi yet, ka okot kite yi yet gir, ka tèk kite yi 
yei gir, ka puki kite yi yet, ki tami, ki lòt. Ka je kal, gen aryau, men akyel nane 
dach, men akyel nane jal, jé moge doch, ka ge kite yi yet, ge tiòjò, chyen gen fa 


— -A 


à tochó, ki tyeli gén fá à téchd; meko ya ta yei, meko ya yet yei. Ka yei keau, ka 


1 wite; reaching T., and reaching M., i. e. from T. unto M. 2 generally: chwó p. 
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wuti de nam, ka yer ne twòyè u fi kete ge yéjé. Ka ya keau kete yi yei meko, ka 
yei a twoye, e mudo kí jè ki yeje, ki jam bën, ka ge towa nam. 

When the king disappears (that is, dies),! his body is laid in a hut. A cow 
is speared, its skin removed, and cut into strips. When they have finished this, 
trees are brought, they are hewn with a certain ax, and then they are driven 
into the earth. With the strips (of skin) they unite these trees to a bier. When 
the bier is ready, they bring the body of the king — but without the people 
knowing it — lay it on the bier, and put it in the hut again. The body is adorned 
with a leopard-skin. Two girls are brought, and are put into the hut, where 
the body of the king is. One holds his head, and one holds his feet. Each of 
the girls is given tobacco and a pipe. Now the hut is walled (all openings are 
walled with mud), so that there 1s no way for the air to enter. They (the two 
girls) remain in the hut, and die there. The people wait two months; about 
this time the worms (who have eaten the flesh of the three bodies) have turned 
into bugs, and they come crawling out through the roof of the hut. Now (the 
people know that) the flesh (of the three corpses) is consumed and only the 
bones remain. Then all the chiefs of the Shilluk country are summoned, be- 
ginning from Tiingo,? and reaching to Mwomo; all, all the chiefs. And they come, 
each one brings à cow; when they come near Fashoda, they gather these cows 
at one place; and the cows are speared. Now it is said publiely, "The king 
has disappeared.* And the people weep. One of the cows is skinned, the skin 
is tanned and made into a bag. The bones of the king are put into this bag; 
and they are buried in a secret place. But still the mourning goes on, all. 
all, all the people mourn. And spears are gathered, a great many; they are 
tied together, and put into a boat; and cattle-bells are put into the boat, and 
beads, and pots, and dishes, and gourds. And two people are brought, a man 
and a woman, fine people, they are laid into the boat, they are bound, their 
hands and their feet are bound; one is laid in the back part, and one in the 
front part (of the boat). The boat is rowed into the middle of the river, there 
the boat is pierced, so that water enters into it. The men who row the boat, 
get into another boat, and the boat which they have pierced, sinks down with 
the people in it, and all the goods, together with the people, perish in the river. 


32. The Man who took the Law into his own Hand. 


Jal meko, na rit, chwola Buk De Jok Bun Danmo, ka ge. gono. Buk doch; 
wat bane chwola Okano. A gwon ki Ayik. Ka ge gono ki Bure Nakwacho. Ka 
wat bane para bole, ka kel yi Ayik ki tòn, ká à tò. Ka Agworo chete yi vit, ka 
nwole mak, a kal Ayak Detan. 


! Of a king it is not said: “he dies", but “he disappears“. — Itis said: the king does not die of 
his own accord, but whea he is very old, or sick, and the people think tbat his death is near at 
hand, his chief wife strangles him with a cloth. 

2 == "Tonga. 








"UPC 

A certain man, a prince, whose name was Buk Dé Jok Buin Danyimo, 
carried on a law-suit. Buk was a good man; he had a slave, whose name was 
Oshango. He carried on the law-suit with Ayik, in the court of king Nyakwacho. 
And his servant ran in front of him (or: came instead of him, viz. of his master), 
and was stabbed by Ayik with a spear, so that he died. (As a punishment for 
this misdeed) the village Ogworo (which was the village of Ayik) was de- 
stroyed by the king; the children (of the village, or of Ayik) were caught, and 
Ayik was brought (banished) to Detang. 


33. A killed Crocodile is the Property of the Magistrate. 


Ken mak nam, ka téro kedo', ka tero nini gat, ka bòt mên pen, ka rech e beno, 
ka bot mago ki rech, ka je tado, ka je chamo. Ka wou ru, ka maye beno, ka tero 
mago, ka nan ka kél, ka e mako ki dan. Ka téro rena wok, ka tyen tek e dono, ka 
dan kal ge wok, ka nan néké. Ka tero ka wok, ka jake beno, ka ge pecho: nan a 
gwok edi? Kine: e nk! Kine: de e ya ken? Kine: nut. Yech! Ka yech. Ka e ko: 
nólé, ba gik lago. Ka kite pach lago, ka tero beno che, ka nan tal yi jago, nane 
lago. Ka e chwoto je, ka jak dwat, ka e cham; tero ko: 0, nan an doch. Duki meko 
ka nan meko kwan, ka cham yi tere yau. 

Ka jago e chwoto, ka tero. beno, ka e pecho kine: wuna yik jak, ya pena giche 
meko, end kwanu ki yey nam kê; kine: d gin and? Ya pena kwal. Kine: é, kuchè 
win! Kine: é, fate nan a cham ki pay nate? Kine: ë, e chamo, nwole nan tono. 
Kine: é, chòla ! Ka e kyedo, kine: ya ba chudo. Kine: & wa ka Bachodo. Kine: ë, 
wa kedo. 

Ka ge kedo, ka ge wita Bachodo, kd gè gònò, kine: wuo (wue), ya dale yi kwòp 
kwo fe nate; kwal a chámè én, kwal lago. Kine: à, yi chama no, nate? Kine: wuo, 
küché yan. Rit e ko: ere, (rédé), ket chol ki dok gd pyàro, ki dan! Ka e beno, ka 
e chudo dok gá pyàro, ki dan; ka ge kòl kole rit, u tere line", ka ge rumo. 

It was at the time when the river was barred (shut up for fishing), and the 
people slept on the river bank, and the net was sunk down on the bottom of 
the river, and the fish came, and the net caught fish, and the people cooked 
and ate them. And when it grew morning, the fishermen came, and the 
people went fishing again, then a crocodile was speared, and it seized a man; 
the people became afraid, and ran away, but those among them who were 
brave, remained; they brought the man who had been bitten by the crocodile 
out on the river bank. Then they killed the crocodile, and went out of the 
river (taking the crocodile with them). The chiefs came, and asked, "What 
about the crocodile?“ They answered, "It is killed.“ They asked again, "But 
where is it?“ Answer, "It is still here.“ The chiefs said, "Skin it!“ And it was 


! "When the river was caught, and the people went“. 
2 that the people might hear. 
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skinned. The chiefs said, "Cut it up! It is the property of the magistrate.“ 
So the meat was put into the house of the magistrate. All the people came; 
the crocodile was cooked by he chief, the crocodile of the magistrate. He 
called all the people, and invited the neighbouring chiefs too; they ate the 
crocodile. The people said, "Ah, this crocodile is good!“ Some days later 
they again caught a crocodile, and it was eaten by the people. 

But the district chief had heard about the matter. He called all the chiefs 
of his district together; they came, and he began, "You chiefs, I want to ask 
you something, it is the thing which you got from the river there.* They 
asked, "What do you mean?“ He replied, "I am asking for some animal you 
killed.“ They said, "We do not know!“ He asked, "Why, has not a crocodile 
been eaten here in somebody's village?* They answered, "Yes, that is true, 
it has been eaten by the little children.“ He said, "Make amends for it!“ But 
they refused, saying, "We will not do that.* Then he said, "Well, we will go 
to Fashoda (to bring the matter before the king).* They said, "All right, let 
us go!* So they went, and arrived at Fashoda. There they told their case, 
saying (the district-chief speaks first), "My lord, I am in difficulty about some 
matter, the matter of a certain man, he has eaten a killed animal, an animal 
belonging to the magistrate.“ The king asked the accused one, "Why did you 
eat it, man?* He answered, "My lord, I did not know.* The king said, "Why! 
go, and make amends! You are to give ten cows and a man.“ The chief 


brought what was asked, into the enclosure of the king, so that all people. 


heard it, and learned to be careful.! 


34. How Fashoda became the Royal Residence. 


Ka jak rit Tg, jak a paré, chwola Newajo. Ka wat ka ge nt beno, ge ber? ga 
wate chòt, ka ge nt gwoto wiy pach ki chano. Ka vit e kobo kine: buh, ge re ru 
wat, a réi gen gwòto? Kine: tyere pan eni. A gèr pan ent, a Pachodo; a dege 
Tugo yeje, a kobi Tugo kine: fan ent u chòk d pa ron! A bane ni ron tedo yee. 
A riim é jògò, a kobi kine: ka wada u ron, a roné. 

King Tugo reigned, he reigned in his own village, which was called Nyewajo. 
And there were oxen, they used to come (to some place), they were oxen 
without horns, called chod, they used to dig the ground of that place with their 
heads every day. When the king saw that, he said, "My! why are the oxen 
always digging the ground?“ He said, "They like this place.* So a village 
was built there, it was Pachodo. Tugo moved from his place into this new 
village. He said, "This village shall always remain the village of election (the 
village of the king).“ Since that time the people elect the king in it. When the 


! Crocodiles belong to the king (”to the authority, magistrate,“) nobody is allowed to eat them 
without permission of the king or the district chief. Here the chiefs of the villages try to usurp 
the privilege of the district chief. 2 From bzdo "to be“. 
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king (Tugo) had finished his reign, he said, "My son shall be elected!* And he 
was elected. 


35. À Law-suit about Dowry. 


Ken ket je be pidò, ka je kedo, ka je peka pen. Ka pan eni chón, ka dan ul 
pêcho, kine: ya pido kaché jam! Kine: káchà jam küchà yán!* Kine: yi niti kòpo? 
Kine: yi men an? Kine: yi wou. Keye yot kichè yan! Kine: kipano kuche yin? 
Kine: jal ton amen? Kine: jal ton nate. Kine: kwan jam! Ka jame kwán. A, 
nate, yi re a pem? dok pate dyer? Ka je keti be gon. Ka je kedo, ka rit e yòt, ka 
gon gon kine: wuo, wo chati ka ńdl an. Kine: wu koma kwof ano? Wo koma 
kwofe dok. Ató, gònun! Kine: ê, wuo, wó bi, cha wo pydjé én ki kwofe dok, dé é 
kyèt, cha dok kiijè. A chòna jè, a chón jè, a kòmè kwòp, a kwan jam, ka dok peka 
kaché gén. Ka jé yeyo, jok dèn; de chaka ker yau. É, are loné od. Kine: wa tou 
ya ten; de dok kache gén kújà, de niti kòbi. Kéń ént anan, a ban kyédá. Ka rit e 
loko chye, kine: yo, kinau, yi ba wèt jal a kèr! yi re kére dok tero? Kwòofi rach! 
két, chüdí ki dan! jal, ka yu? much ki dok abich. Ka e mujo ki dan, ka go kalé, ka 
tyen pan eni chon, kine: yd chidi ki dan, ken eni anan. Doch! A kédé, a tyeni 
mogo, a chwol tyen eni, a bên, a tyére dan téré gén. Ka ge ye chyè, kine: doch, 
wa bà wàt. A ket gén, a kôl dok, ka dan mékè gén. 

At a certain time the people went to ask for indemnities, they went to the 
village (where the debtor lived), and sat down. The people of the village 
assembled. When the man began to ask, "I want indemnities for certain 
goods,“ the debtor replied, "I do not know anything about goods (which I 
owe you)“ The man asked, "Have you not been told?“ He replied, "By 
whom?* The man said, "By your father.“ The debtor said again, "I do not 
know of anything concerning debts.* The man said, "Why do you not know 
it?“ Then it was asked, "Who is the judge?“ The answer was, "That man is 
judge.“ He aid, "Count the goods (which you claim from this man).“ All the 
goods were enumerated. The judge said tho the debtor, "Man, why do you 
deny? Is it not true what he said?* And the people went to bring the matter 
before the king. They found the king, and the matter was told. They said, 
"Qur lord, we have come with this man.* The king asked, "What a palaver 
do you have?“ They answered, "We have a palaver about cattle.“ ” Well,“ 
said the king, "tell me!“ The accuser said, "Well, our lord, we came to ask 
him (the debtor) about the matter of the cattle; but he refused; he said, he 
did not know anything about cattle. So I assembled the people, and when 
the people were assembled, I talked to him, and enumerated the goods, and 
the cows (which I said he owed me) were found right; the people consented 
(to my statement), the old people. He refused again to acknowledge it.* After 


1 y is here conditional: "when, 
? "the place, i. e. the matter, of goods is not known by me“. 
3 < yí ú you will“. 
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that the king said (turning to the accused one), "Well, now you also tell your 
talk!“ He said, "My father died while I was a little child; but the cows, I do 
not know anything about them. I was not told; that is the reason, therefore I 
refused to give them.“ Then the king gave his judgment thus, "Well, so it is, 
you are a man who refused (to give what is due); why did you refuse to give 
the people their cows? Your matter is bad. Go, and pay a girl as amends, 
and you (turning to the accuser), man, give him five cows!“ The debtor gave 
the girl, he brought her to the village (of the accuser). When the people of 
the village had assembled, he (the accuser) said, "I have been indemnified 
with a girl; thus is the matter now.“ The people say, "All right.“ Then he goes 
to strain beer; and he calls the people. They come; he presents the girl to the 
people to be examined (whether it is a sufficient pay). And they consent, 
saying, "Very well, we are friends now.“ 

They go away, the cows are brought, and the girl is recognised by them. 
[A man has married somebody's daughter; after some time the girl, his 
wife, dies; now the father of the girl has to return part of the dowry 
which has been paid to him for his daughter. But in the meantime the 
father of the deceased wife has died too, and his eldest son has become 
his heir. The husband of the dead wife goes to this man, the brother of 
his dead wife, and wants his cattle back. But this man denies knowing 
anything about the matter, pretending his father did not tell him before 
his death. They therefore go before the king, who decides: the heir has 
to give his brother-in- law another girl instead of the deceased one; and in 
return the brother-in-law is to give the heir five five head of cattle, 
which is about half the usual price for a wife. | 
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v. HISTORICAL TRADITIONS. 


36. Nyadwai. 


Na rit meko, chwola N adwat, nt mayo rech. Ka rech meko dyérè yén, jal meko 
nine ba Ogam. A kobi Ogam kine: kipano? Kine: bate na rit? Kine: ô! ron yí 
men? Wije duon! Kine: doch yau. A bédé. 

Nadwai a réne, Ogam ya Mano. A lint kine: Nadwai vind. A kobi kine: buh! 
Ko: a pel Ogam! A kobi Nadwai kine: dwai Ogam! A dwai, a toté ki dok, a 
geri pare, a homi man, ka pare dono. Ka e nwoli wol magir. A chwòlé, a nagé 
ki nwole bèn yi Nadwai, a pati pare pén. 

A certain prince called Nyadwai, was fishing. And he wanted a certain fish, the 
fish of Ogam (a fish which Ogam had caught). Ogam asked, "Why (should I 
give my fish to the prince)?“ The people replied, "Is he not a prince?“ Ogam 
said, "By whom will he ever be elected? He has such a big head!“ The people 
replied, "Well, all right (do as you think best).“ He refused. 

But Nyadwai was elected king, while Ogam was at Manyo. There he heard' 
the talk, "Nyadwai has been elected.* When he heard it, he said to himself, 
"Dear me!“ (But Nyadwai) said (to himself), "This cursed Ogam!“ Some 
time later Nyadwai sent word, "Bring Ogam!“ Ogam was brought; the king 
gave him cattle, built him a village, he married a woman, and his village 
became large; he got many children. But one day he was called by Nyadwai, 
Nyadwai killed him and all his children, and he destroyed his village. 


37. Golit. 


Na rit Golit ka e béno, ka peka wiy Pijo, ko: ya dwata yey nam. Ka jane lago? 
e kyedo kine: nam yeje kono ki ya! Kine ya kyet. A miiji dàn; a witi yate pi, a 
kédé, a peka yès nam bg manò ki dok. A man wade, a mágé je bén, a kédé; a giti 
D uus, a magi gon, a kòl dean pach bene, a kali jan Nok a chibi go ka, a 
gré pare N ejok, ni kabo ki do tero. 

The prince Golit came, and settled at the mouth of the river Pio; he said 
(to the chief there), "I want to settle (on the island) in the middle of the river.“ 
But the chief who ruled there refused, saying, "I myself like the island in the 
river, I refuse!* Then the prince gave him a man (slave), and on that the chief 
sprinkled the boats with water (that is, gave them permission to go on the 
island). The prince went on the island, and settled down there to steal cows. 
He sent his son to capture people (and their cattle), he captured all the people 


! instead of the usual 4. 
? "the chief of the magistrate“, i. e. the ruling chief. 
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there, and after that went to Lwangdeng, and captured this village, he brought 
all the cows into his village. After that he brought Dinkas of Ngok,! and 
settled them in the place (of the village Lw.), he built them the village of 
Nyejok; and those people too used to steal the cattle of the people. 


38. Nyimo. 


Na vit Nimo, ge ki na rit meko, ka ge ni chwol, ka ge ni ryêoh;” ka lode wéi 
gén, ka lode Nimo ni kap, kape yi na ran ent. Ka Nakwach e wèrò, ka nt dogo 
kete. 

Ka pare kyer, a tàdir, Otudi, pa wat Nakwacho. Ka e Jago e doch, de ba war, 
ka doge ni kap yi ńíwen; a kobi rit kine: u tich adi? A tote ki ban manènò, men 
gene re, kifa ka boké; go? nt kòn gò? én. 

The prince Nyimo was, together with another prince, invited to a meal. They 
had their clubs with them, and (in the course of the festival) the club of Nyimo 
was taken away from him by force, it was taken away by that other prince. 
When his father, king Nyakwach (ho was also present at the festival) saw that, 
he was very angry,* and he went home alone. 

He built for his son a big village, Otudi, this was to be the village of the son 
of Nyakwach. And he (the son) reigned well, but he was a coward. His cattle 
used to be robbed by his brothers. The king said, "Ah, what is to be done ?“ 
He gave him a great number of slaves to protect him, on account of his fear. 
They were to help him. 


39. Nyadoke. 


A ron Nàdóké, a jigé, a kobi kine: a, ya géra fara wok! A gere par Pabò. 
Weya beda bute Don! A gèra pare Don. A bèt gen ki Dono, a jágé, a ni nagi 
lyech, a ai chimè yi Dono, a ni kwdchè yi Dono. Ka Don ni tote lyech, a beda 
ran (yan) Dono. Ka ni tok kot, ka Don ri tojo ki jame, chami ka wak, ka kot ni 
moko. A nt koni bur, men chek lyech, ka lyene lito yey bur, ka Dono nt yan, a 
choga ran doch. 

Nyadoke was elected. While he was reigning, one day he said, "Well, I will 
build my village in the bush!“ He built the village of Pobo. Again he said, 
"Let me reside beside the Nubians!* He built a village in the Nubian country. 
He lived together with the Nubians, being their king. He used to kill elephants, 
the Nubians used to ask him for the elephants’ meat, he gave it to them, and 
they ate it. So he was the king of the Nubians. — When the Nubians are with- 
out rain, they are accustomed to put on all their adornments, and go out into the 


! Nok, A Dinka-District south of the Sobat. meaning of a plural. 
2 ngga they were called, and they were invited.“ * because his son allowed his club to be taken 


3 go relates to the slaves, it has therefore the away from him. 
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bush; then it begins to rain. — Nyadòke used to dig holes for catching ele- 
phants, and the elephants tumbled into the holes. Thus the Nubians were satis- 
fied, he continued to be a good king. 


“40. King Dokot. 


Rit Dékot ká è mano, mana fote Don, ka dal yi Don, Don ri rénd mal wiy 
kit. Ka e ko: buh, de Don a dali yan, u tich edi? č rei (yer) wá tach! Ka tay rèt, 
ka e ko: yey kit! Ka kit e yéch, ka dogo kòné fen. A magi Don, a kali gon, a 
géri go paré, go logo bané; a chagé nine fan ent go Adokon. 

A kalé mèr, a nwan go bwond, ka bwono mágé, kali gon, a logo band, a géri 
pach, gon Awarejwok. Ka Chélo kobo kine: a rane no, a rich man? A ko kine: 
buh! Kine: Chól, bené kwopt anan? A kwan mar, a len go nam, ka Cholo e wan 
ki yu mar ki bole paré. 

Pay meko chwolá Onégo, ka Chol ni kètò ki jur, ka Chole ni chyèti. Ka ran e 
ron, Chòl de chyèto; a ron Akwot. Ka Akwot e mano; ka lé chyètè, ka e bend, 
ka e ko: buh, wá gogo dí? A bent bol Ondgò, a chóní bane Dékot, a pyeje gin 
kine: mar e lénè kên? A kobi jal meko kine: u tich edi? Kine: u dwdi nam! Kine: 
buh, Akwót, dé ba gén? yi ku wane keje? A kobi kine: yd bà wan! Kine: nò! A 
keau yat, a keau gen. A kal dòk, a mak dean Onogo, a kal dean meko, a magi 
Wajwok, a kal dean meko, a mage yi Adokon, a kal dean meko, a keti tero gat, a 
lami, a chwóp dean. A keti Akwot fé, a ron ta pi, kd é chwónà. Ka Cholo kobo 
kine: rit tok, ba bi kete! Ka chan wano mal, chan e kèchò, ka vit beno, ka mar 
kalé ki ta pi. A kobi kine: tin lèn! A ket lé, a man Dinjol, a nágé, a man nwole, 
ka dok e kòl ki mané. A mana Agèr, a mani Chai, a mak pen bene, a kobi Chélo 
kine: a rane no, a chògò kipa lén? A ko: buh, kwò pi, yina Chélo! A kwan mar, 
a lèn gò nòm. 

King Dokot went out to conquer, he went conquering into the Nubian coun- 
try. But he failed to defeat the Nubians, because they used to escape upon 
their mountain. He said, "Why, the Nubians are too much for me! What shall 
I do? Well (he says to his people), make a pot ring!“! And a pot ring was 
made. Then he said, "Carry the mountain away!“ So the mountain was carried 
away and put on the ground upside down. In this way he conquered the Nubi- 
ans, he brought them (into the Shilluk country), he built them a village, and 
they became his subjects.? He called the name of this village Adokong. 

He brought the silver pot? and swung it against (the army of) the strangers; 
thus he conquered the strangers, he brought them to his country, and they 
became his subjects; he built them a village, this is the village Awarejwok. 

But the Shilluks said, "What a king is this, that he is always conquering?*! 


' a ring of grass, which is laid on the head for was to be filled with "holy water“ (pi jwok), 
carrying water pots. The mountain was carried which was used for different religions rites. 


away like a water pot. The possession of this pot was Mi ie to 
“This shows how Nubian colonies came into give fortune and victory. 
the Shilluk country. * The Shilluks were tired of xad war, or they 


3 This pot is said to be an old heirloom, it ^ were jealous of the victories of the king. 
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The king replied, ” Why, ye Shilluks, is that your talk now ?“ He took the pot 
and thrust it (angrily) into the river. Thus the pot ("the way to the pot“) was 
lost to the Shilluks in the front of the village of the king. 

There was another village, called Ongogo; the Shilluks (of this village) fought 
with some foreign tribe, and were chased. Another king was elected, but 
again the Shilluks were chased. Then Akwot was elected, and Akwot went 
out to conquer (this tribe). But his army was defeated. When he came home, 
he exclaimed, "Why, what shall we do?“ He came towards Ongogo, and the 
wives of Dokot, he asked them, , Where has the silver pot been thrown into 
the river?“ Some man replied, "Why do you ask?“ He said, "It is to be 
brought out from the river.“ The man exclaimed, "Oh dear, Akwot, is that true 
(is that what you are going to do)? Will you not miss the place where it lies?“ 
The king said, "I shall not miss it.“ The man replied, "All right.“ They rowed 
boats, they rowed them towards the place where they were. Cows were brought, 
one cow was caught and given to the village of Ongogo, another cow was caught 
and given to Wajwok, another was given to Adokong.! Then another cow was 
brought, and the people went to the river, a prayer was spoken, the cow was 
speared (sacrificed), and Akwot went to the bottom of the river, he dived 
under the water; he stayed there a long time; the Shilluks said, "The king is 
away, he does not come back.“ The sun was rising, and when it began to sink, 
the king came from out of the water, he had brought the silver pot from the 
bottom of the river. He said, "Now raise an army!* The army was to defeat 
Dingjol (the Dinka country near Renk). They destroyed it, its children were 
captured, the cattle was taken away together with the women. He conquered 
Ager too, he conquered Chai (near Roseires), he defeated the whole country. 
When the Shilluks saw that, they said, "What king is that, that he is always 
continuing in warfare?* He replied, "Oh dear! is that now your talk, ye Shil- 
luks?* He took the silver pot, and thrust it into the river.? 


41. Nyakwach. 


Rit Nakwach ka e jékò, ka wate Nadwai ná gé hipa ater; ka niwen wate mane 
Nadwai ná gé; ka e chwoto kine: wuna a yik niwa, bi tero! Ka téro beno, ë kato 
tone; ka e buogo, ka choga kal. Ka e chwoto kine: bi tero! Ka tzro bia yie. Ka e 
ko: ya (yan) gól, d kidi? A chatu kinau? Kine: wo wèrò! yi neka no ki je? Kine: 
ere (yede) a ba nágé gén? Kine: ba neka ki atèr; gole ka chyeta wa, a bane naga 
gén. Kine: dúki meko? ú lone gen ki jàgó, wa, wa nékè nàgo! Pate en, a bane 
nage gen? Kine: nó, ê, doch! Wiy gol gen a fate fer. Kine: Nakwache, a bari 
chón kí jagd. Wo ter an u chôl yi men? A dwok tgro. 


1 The cows were offered as sacrifices, one by the village Ongogo, and so on. 
? From that time the silver pot is irreparably lost to the Shilluks. 
3 "some to-morrow“, that is, in future time. 
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A kobi Nakwach kine: gér fèn ki doch. Ka namata, wate niwé, chwol ga na rit. 
A chwole ge (gi) Bachodo; a ket gen (gin), a yen kélé gin, a kwane kwi gin, mok 
jak gèn ki Bachodo. 

Ka jal meko e kedo kete, ka bane rit nt yàjà, ka kur ni kòlè, ka ni chôl. Ka ni 
chika kano, ka ńi chôl. A but ko (kor) na rit, ka e ko: buh! u tich adi?èdoch yau? 
A chika kano ki kur, a mak dok yi rit, a kol ge Bachodo, ka pach e dono é lit liu. 

Ka wade nal duon ka e kedo, ka dok yodé yi tar, ka dok kòjé. di rit e fèchò 
kine: dok ere a kôl? yik Nakwach. Kine: buh, u nal a gwok edi? è, kwofe rach. 
Doch au, wei kede gen. 

A kolé gen, a peche wiye kine: Jok kôl gê kên? Kine: kola Bachodo. Kine: ó! 
a choni wüte, a kopi gin kine: nan nal eni! A ket je, a chete, ka e reno, ka nan 
an mi wité re, go nt kélé kèlò; ka ni pado, ka go ni kòpè kine: rin! A ben nal 
duon, a kele gon, a nágé gòn. A bena pach, a pyey gen kine: ya (yan) gol, a 
kidi? namayo e tye wun edi? Kine: e nk! Kine: yi mén àn? Kine: yi ńal duon. 
Kine: buh! wòda a tònun? Ka e dwodo, ka kâ wot, ka e rijo; e fa chamo ki gin 
cham, e ywono. A beni wok, a chon gin, a kobi kine: nal, bane yin a nek wada? 
Yi u chòk, gòli nag? tòn! Chwòld yin a rei nal nemayò, de e tòn! Ko: b, chwòld 
yin nal duon, a yeji dide kwop! 6, yi rach. A keti yi dok, a ni kochi gin, gin ni 
kolo pan akyelo, a gin ńi kane. 

When King Nyakwach reigned, he killed the children of (his brother) Nya- 
dwai, because he feared their enmity; and his brothers who had been born by 
the women of Nyadwai's village, he also killed. Then he called out, "You, who 
are my real brothers, you people come!“ The people came carrying their 
spears. When Nyakwach saw that, he was afraid and remained within his 
enclosure. Again he called out, "Come, you people!* And the people came to 
him. He asked them, "My children, howisitthat you are walking thus (armed)? “ 
They replied, "We are angry, why do you kill people?* He answered, "Why 
should I not kill them? I killed them because of their enmity, (and do you not 
remember that) their family chased us away? Therefore I have killed them. If 
at a future time they should have come to power, surely we should have been 
killed. Is it not for this reason that I killed them?* The people replied, "Well, 
eh, all right, their family has perished.“ Again they said, "Nyakwach, you for- 
merly refused to be elected as king.! By whom should we have been avenged 
(if not by you)?" | 

The people returned home. Nyakwach said, "Restore the town well; and my 
nephews, the children of my brothers, shall be called "children of the king‘.“ 
He called them (his nephews) to Fashoda.? They went, and he picked some 
from among them, and the rest he took to be chiefs of Fashoda. 

A certain man (one of these nephews of the king) went one day and slept with 


! 'This seems to point to the preceding story. 
2 The chief town of the Shilluk country, and residence of the king. 


WESTERMANN, The Shilluk People. IO 
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the wives of the king. He paid the fine for adultery. But again he did an evil 
thing, and had to pay a fine. At last the king got tired of this, and he said, 
"Why, what is that? eh, never mind!* When this man once more did mischief, 
the king had all the cattle of that (man's) village seized and brought to Fashoda; 
so the village was left without a single cow. 

The eldest son of this man (of the evildoer) went and found the cattle (of 
his father) in a pasture.! He separated those belonging to his father from the 
rest and drove them home. When the king heard that the cattle were away, he 
asked, "Why have the cattle been taken away ?* So said Nyakwach. (When he 
heard that this same man's son had taken them) he exclaimed, "Why, what 
shall we do with this boy? eh, his affair is very bad! Well, never mind, let him 
go with them,“ 

When the boy came home with his cattle, his father asked him, ”From 
where has the cattle been brought?“ He answered, ”I have brought it from 
Fashoda.“ The father said, "All right.“ He assembled his sons and told 
them, "Kill this boy!“ The people went away, they chased him, he ran away. 
And the pursuers came close to him, they were just near enough to stab him, 
then the boy (stumbled and) fell down. They told him, "Run!^ (They did not 
want to kill him). But his eldest brother stabbed him, and killed him. When 
they came home, the father asked them, ”Children, how is it? How did you 
deal with your brother?“ They said, "He is killed!“ The father asked, "By 
whom?“ They answered, , By his eldest brother.“ The father exclaimed, "Why, 
my son has been killed by you?* He rose up, went into his hut, and remained 
there. He did not eat any food, he wept. And he came out again and assem- 
bled his sons, saying to the eldest, "My son, is it not you who killed my son? 
Your descendants shall always be killed by the spear! I thought you would 
protect your brother, and you have killed him!* Again he said, "Oh, I thought, 
you, the eldest one, had a heart which was wise! no, you are wicked.“ 

Then he went to the cattle, he separated them: some he brought to another 
village, and some he hid, 


42. The False Prophets. 


Wan a bani ror, ka ge chon; ran akyzlo chwola Okwò, ran akyel chwola Dak, 
ran akyel chwola Nikano. Ka ge beno, ka Choli ai kwachd, chwola rit; ki yi mit ` 
Ku. Ka tgro chono, ka ge kedo Bachodo, ka rit e ko: buh! u vor tich edi? Ka ge 
kedo, ka bane rit kápé, ka rit wije mim, ka rit e nano; ka dok kapé, ka rit chute 
reno, ká èwèjò ki mwol, ka atègo gòdé yede, ka gyzlo bodi bade, ka otyen kite 
chine, ka ton kwan, ka toch kwan, ká é kédò, keti yi gin. Ka jal a Dak gojé mach, 


— SC 


! where they had been brought by the king’s people. 
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ka pate pen, e to; ka jal a Okwa ka kèl, ka e to; ka jal a kobi Nikano, ka e paro, 
d tont yinò; ka bòl gòch, ka tero shono. 

Ka wudo chodo, ka byel e wano, a mak Cholo yi kech; a keti teri pote Nuar, a 
neau tzro byele Nuar; ka Cholo ni pòtè yi Nuar key kéch, ka Cholo ko: kwe ywach 
yi kech, ka meko däre ni lwoki. A chyek byèl, a boti Gro tjè. 

At a certain time the ”kings“ came, they used to dance (the dances of Nyikang) ; 
one "king* called himself Okwa, one called himself Dak, and the third called 
himself Nyikang. And they came (into the villages of the Shilluks); the Shilluks 
used to pray to them, calling them "king“, — it was in the time of king Ku 
—, and the people danced.! They (the "kings“) went to Fashoda. The king 
said, "Why, what is the matter with these kings?“ And they (the would-be kings) 
went, and took the wives of the king by force. 'The king was much perplexed, 
he wasin great confusion. They stole cattle too. Then the king became very angry, 
he sang a war-song early in the morning, he tied his bead-necklaces round his 
neck, put his arm-rings on his arm, fastened bells about his wrist, he took a spear, 
he took a gun, and he went, he went towards them. And the man who called him- 
self Dak he shot with the gun, he fell upon the ground and died. And the man 
”Okwa“ was speared, and he died; the man who was called Nyikang fled, he 
turned towards the bush. Then the drum was beaten, and the people danced 
(for joy). 

(About this time) a north wind blew, and the dura was burned, the Shilluks 
were seized with hunger. The people went to the Nuer country, to buy dura 
of the Nuers. And the Shilluks were beaten by the Nuers, in the time of this 
strong famine. The Shilluks say, ("In this time) some were starved, and some 
gave away their children for dura.“ — But when the next dura-harvest was 
brought, the people were relieved. 

[In the first part of this story it is related, how some impostors pretend 
to be the ancient kings, who have come into this world again; the people 
believe in them and pray to them, and the "false prophets“ take advantage 
of this to rob the people, till their procedings are brought to an end by 
the king.] 


43. The Prince who refused to be King. 


Na ran duon, chwola Alékè, ka dwat yi u ron, ka e ban, ka tote, a kede, a paré 
pote Don ki niwén. Ka ge ni ròdò (yodo) ki gin cham; nan nal ten nt kope tòmé 
pi. Ka na rit meko ni kyedo kine: wei bade. Ka ge dido ki kwofe Don; a bene 
pach, a gédé ki fare, a chagi fare gon a Pwot. A peka pen. A kobi: é, ya kyèt ki 
Jago, ba dwata yan. A ron (yon) wadé, a jago yau. A tomi leke lyech, a tomi 

IO* 


1 Thus worshipping them. 
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gyelo. Ka rit e wéró, ka nak kal gé gir, ka dok chol ga pyar anwen, ki jè gd 
pyaro; rit kèch; a dwok chwak, a chike chol ké dòk, ki jè, a kobi rit kine: wei 
bede, tuna yè kér. 

= The eldest son of a king whose name was Aleki, was brought to be elected 
king. But he refused, and when he was informed secretly that they were 
going to elect him by force, he went away and fled to the Nubian country, he 
with two of his brothers. And (during their flight, or in the Nubian country) 
they used to pound dura for food; the youngest of them was told (compelled) 
to bring water. (When they had gone) one prince (in the Shilluk country) said, 
"Let them stay there (in the Nubian country).* And they learned the Nubian 
language. 

Hecame home again, and built himself a village, wich he called Pwot ("beaten*). 
He settled there, but he still continued saying, "No, I refuse to be chief; I 
don't want to.“ So his son was elected, and he reigned. He carved bracelets out 
of elephant-tusks.! When the king (at Fashoda) heard this, he became angry, 
and he sent an armed body to him, a great one. And he (the prince) had to 
make amends with fourteen cows and ten men; for the king was very much 
offended. Again an ambassador of the king was sent to the prince, asking 
for more cattle and men as compensation. Then the king said, "Now let him alone, 
the reason for his being so haughty as to cut ivory-bracelets was his wealth, 
and we have taken that from him.“ 


44. The Cowardly King. 


Jal meko Akinò Bako, ka e beno, chama rit, e chyèk, ka Cholo yet, men an ka 
beda rit anan; wa yel ki en. Ka jal meko kyedo: é, fate rit! A ran ano? A chyeki 
nau, ya kyèt ! Ka jal ent e beno, ka peka tun yo, bè lepe gon. Ka gà lépé, ka Akúńò 
Bako bènò, ka e buogo, ka e ren. Ka jal eni ko: yi rena ken? Ma yi koba yin, che 
yina rit? yi chyete no kete? Ka tgro ko: à, wa chén ànà yi dane nau? Ka Akinò- 
Bako e beno, ka tona fan, ka ye yiyi. Tero kudi yau. Goy tom! Tero kudi yau. 
Ka jago kobo: gone wuno! Ka wuno gòn yan tono. Ká é rénò, ka Cholo nzto: a, 
fate rit! Ka Cholo ko: nek! Ka tona yino, a par. 

A man whose name was Akünyo Bako, came and wanted to become king. 
He was a short man, The Shilluks consented, "This man shall be king now, we . 
are satisfied with him.“ But one man refused, saying, "No, he is not a king! 
What kind of king is he, this short man? I protest!“ This man came and sat 
down on the side of a road, to lie in wait for the new king. While he was lying 
in wait for him, Akinyo Bako came. When he saw the man, he was afraid and 
ran away. The man asked, "Why do you run away? Was it not you who said, 


1 Formerly only the king was authorized to wear ivory bracelets. 
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he wanted to become king? What is chasing you?* When the people heard 
this, they said, "Ah, shall that man (this cowardly king) bring evil upon us?“ 
And Akunyo Bako came, he turned towards the village, and he behaved like 
one possessed by a spirit.! But the people remaind silent, Then he said, "Beat 
the holy drum!“ But the people remained silent. One of the chiefs said, "Loo- 
sen a rope!*? And a rope was loosened by a child. When he saw that, he ran 
away. And the Shilluks laughed, "Indeed, he is not a king!“ The Shilluks said. 
"Kill him!“ He ran towards the bush fleeing. 


45. Queen Abudok. 


Ken Dòokòt ka fen e bèdò e bu rit; ka Cholo wije mum; rit bogon. Ka tgro bgno 
yi Abudòk, ka e ko: é wite won a mum yi bune rit. A kobi kine: kwani rit! A 
kwani, a ront. A kedo, en Abudok, a dwai feno, a maji, a wuah, a pégí yete tép; 
ka a teme duon, a pégi, ka atep e chògò, e ba pan. A kal atzm ten, a pégi, a 
pani; a keti Bachodo, a wei go fen. A kobi kine: é, Cholo u nuni yi kwa rit. A 
bane nene kwa rit. A kobi: d kwa rit re u lógó mugo, ka ni gedi ki bute part, 
Jari ni dont doyo, ka e nuno. U nen bat keno, u nen pal. A bane nwoli a nèni. — 
Kwon Abudòk. 

In the time of Dokot the country was without a king. And the Shilluks did 
not know what to do, because there was no king. And the people came to 
(queen) Abudok, saying, ”Alas, we are in confusion from not having a king!“ 
She said, "Take this one (pointing to one of her younger brothers) for a king!“ 
So he was taken, he was elected, Abudok went away. She brought seeds of the 
water-lily, spread them out in the sun, and ground them. She puttheminto a bag, 
the bag was very big, so that, when she put the seeds in, the bag remained un- 
filled. Then she brought a small bag, poured the seeds in, and it was filled. Now 
she went to Fashoda with the bag, and put it down there. She said, ”Ah, the 
Shilluks will be decreased by the descendants of the king. In future time the 
descendants of the king will become many. She said again, "Eh, the descen- 
dants of the king will be like a sickness (to the Shilluks), if they build their 
village beside your (the Shilluks”) village, your village will become very small, 
it will decrease. But they (the royal family) will become many, just as the 
branches ofthe calabash plant become many in the bush.“ Therefore the descen- 
dants of the king have become so many. — This is the story of Abudok. 

| Explanation given by the man who told this story: " Abudok was a bad 
queen, and the Shilluks did not like her; they wanted a king. So Abudok 
presented to them one of her two younger brothers, whom she raised 
(educated), saying, "Take this one for your king.^ Abudok went away 


! When the new king is elected, the spirit of Nyikang takes possession of him ; this is manifested 
by a shaking of the body, singing, etc. 
“ loosen a rope to thrash him! 
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angrily, she collected certain seeds, dried and pounded them, and brought 
them to Fashoda as a symbol, to show the Shilluks how they would be 
surpassed in number and in power by the descendants of theroyal family.“ 
This story again shows that the royal family is not originally Shilluk, but 
of foreign origin. — But perhaps it was simply because she was a woman 
that the Shiluks did not want her to rule them. In the list of kings 
given by Banholzer Abudok is omitted. | 
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VI. WAR STORIES. 


46. War. 


Ka wo welo, ka wo néna ki yo, ka je dwogo, ka wo wano yo, ka wo yòtè jal 
meko, ga lyau, lyawe leń, ka e ko: wu kala ken? Wo kala fote bwoń. Kine: wun 
a ya ken? Kine: wa ya Peiidwai. Kine: fan and? Wo ya pache Chén. Kine: yi 
Agodo? Kine: awd! Kine: doch! A kal won, a chip won pach meko, Duwat, a 
kal won Agodo, a yòt jago, a nute yi won kí dyèl, a lwok won, a néna ki Bukyen, 
a bena duki, ka wo wang ki bord, a gute ya ki dyél; a bet tedi yau. 

A kewu lé, a ket tero, a kete len ki Atano, a nak Chélo yi bwon, a chyete tero, 
a witi bwon Tino. Ka Gokwach, jago é yòmò. Ka chip feri yi bwòn, kine: déch 
yau, wa fa wat. A duok bwon, a tona ki bole Nelwak, tona mucho, a buti ki 
muchò, a nagé, ka chyet nam, e gir. 

A béné, a péké Oban, a bedi yau, ka neke dwat adek, a kete, a lébé Tuno, a 
nagé gon, a mágé gon, a dwégé, a tone Taro, a mage Taro, a béné, a ton Kô- 
Bèliit, a magé je, a giti Wu, a magi Wu, a giti Nok, a magt Nok, a dwo gi Nok, 
a pēki Winalwal. 

A dó gó fote Jon, a jadi, a dwógé, a peke wiy Pich, a tóné pach, a peka Tedigo, 
a yomé Detim, a gwaje ki dok, ki jé. A kedo, a dogs Padean; a tabé Dinjol, ka 
Dinjol é yòmò. A nage gon, a máge nwole gon, a kédé. A mage Mwomo, a don 
pote Chol, é tigd yi ràjó (rajò), dyel bogon, dean bogon, giene bogon, byel bogin, 
pyen bogon, kwot bogon, wot (yot) bogon, lwak bogon; pen é dònò, ë nadò yi rajo. 

A ron rit, rit Akol, a kete len, len Ger, ka Lwak chete. A ben bwonto, Alantaro, 
a tabe rit, a mágé gòn, a kite jé Bèl, a choge kin an, a don rite Ku, ë jàgò, a ben 
Lir, ka gyene kalé, ka dean kalé, ka dyel kalé. A jage rit Ku ki jane dich; ka 
dok e nero, ka gyeno nero, ka dyele neno. 

A line kwop yi bwon meko, a beno, yiga bwon matêk, yé bènò, yé kètò ki Alantar, 
ka Cholo nètò ; kine: nine and? yiga Turuk, ge ki Ninèlèt,! ye Alantaro nékè nà go. 

Yik bwon meko kálá wak, yiga Bakadi;? ka Bakadi bzno, ka tona gat ki Tobèt; 
a ton gat, ka Chol rena pach. 

Ka tero dwogo, ka kwop lin: Alantaro nàgó! Ka bòl gòch, ka Cholo chono 
bul; chute mino. A ben Turuk, a feka fen. 

We were travelling, we slept on the road, and when the people (whom we 
had sent to look for the way) came back, we (found out that we) had lost our 
way. We found aman, aspy, a war-spy. He asked, "Where do you come from ?“ 
We answered, "We come from the country of the Shilluk people.“ He 
asked, "From which district (of the Shilluk-country) are you?“ We replied, 
"From Penyidwai.* He (asked), "From which village?“ We (replied), "From 


! that is, English. ? The Abyssinians. 
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the village Chen.“ He said, "Do you belong to Agodo? We replied, "Yes, we 
do.“ He said, "All right.“ He took us and brought us to some other village, 
Duwat, then he brought us to Agodo. He found out the chief, who (received us 
and) killed a goat for us, and then he accompanied us. We slept at Bukyeny. 
When the next day came, and it had become afternoon, he killed again a goat 
for me; the people (my companions and I) sat down. 

A war signal was given. The people went, and there was a fight at Atano, 
Shilluks were killed by the strangers, the Shilluks were chased throughout the 
country tillthe strangers came to Tonga. And the chief Gokwach surrendered ; he 
was leftalive by the strangers, they said, ” Allright, we are friends.“ The strangers 
turned back, and marched straight towards Nyelwak. There they turned on an 
island (in the Nile), and while they were sleeping there, many of them were 
killed by the Shilluks, and many too were chased into the river, a great number. 

After that they came and sat down at Obang; they remained quiet there 
for three months, then they went and attacked Tonga (again), some of the people 
they killed, and some they caught as slaves; they returned and marched to- 
wards Taro; they captured Taro and came marching towards Khor Filus, they 
caught people there; they came to Wu, they captured Wü, they arrived at 
Ngok and captured it; from Ngok they returned and sat down at Winyalwal. 

They returned to the Dinka country, but there they had no success, and so 
went back, and sat down at the mouth of the river Pich. They turned to the next 
village, and then went (across the river) to Tedigo. The chief Detim surrendered, 
he paid tribute in cattle and men. From there the enemy turned back to Pade- 
ang. He cheated (the Dinka chief) Dingjol, and Dingjol surrendered. He was 
killed, together with his children. The enemies wentaway and captured Mwomo. 
While they remained in the Shilluk country, the country suffered very much, 
there were no goats left, no cattle, no fowls, no dura, no clothes, no shields, 
no drums, no houses, no cow houses; the land was ruined to exhaustion. 

In that time a king was elected, king Akol, he fought a war, the war of Ger, 
and the people of Lwak (with their king Akol) were chased. Then came the 
strangers, the Ansars,! they outwitted the king and caught him. They arrived at 
Bel, and remained there. The (Shilluk-) king Ku? continued reigning during this 
time. And the Lir-people? came and brought fowls, and cattle, and goats. The 
king Kü? reigned well, so that the cows, and fowl, and goats became many. 

About that time the fame of some other white people was heard of; they 
were coming, they were very strong white people, they came and fought the 
Ansars ; when the Shilluks heard that, they laughed;* and it was asked, "What 
is their name?* And they turned out to be the Turks and the English. It was 
said, "The Ansars will surely be killed now.“ 


! the people the Dervishes. 
4 = Eur. 3 The Kordofan Nubas from Jebel Eliri. 
* for joy. 





Tribal War 
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And again there came white people, from the interior, they were Abyssinians. 
The Abyssinians came, and marched towards the river, the Sobat; the Shilluks 
ran away to their villages. 
And the people returned to their villages, because there was a rumour, 
"The Ansars have been killed.“ Then the drum was beaten, the Shilluks 
danced to the drum, they rejoiced. The Turks came and remained in the 


country. 
47. Tribal War. 


Kal akyel e bino bia pal, ka kal akyel e beno, ka len këto. Ka dan e kèl, ka 
dan nt fadò, ka dan meko ni chiki kèl, ber (bedo) jé ge gir, ka len reno, ka je 
nek chye, dan chòp. Len dën, tyena man bia be tero dan, ka ge tero pach. Bu 
dan ma kete ma nz bedo wok ki war. Je nt bia be libò ki war. Je ni lacha wot ki 
yey lwol. 

One family comes and goes out into the bush, and another family comes, 
and they begin fighting. And a man is speared, and falls down; again another 
man is speared, (so they go on till on both sides the dead are) many. At last 
one army runs away: many people are killed, they are speared. Now the 
warriors scatter. The women come to carry the dead home. No one is left 
out in the bush during night-time. 

(After a war) the people come to lie in wait during the night.! — The people 
are accustomed to urinate in the house, in a gourd.? 


48. The War of Nyeker. 


Jal meko chwold Nekér, wade Dor, tèk, tèk, ka e kedo, ka tona Tonoro be manto. 
Ka Tonoro nà gé, ka go mágé. Ka noye yi Yodit, ka e lono ki leń, ka mana Dinjol, 
ka len chyzt yi Dinjol; ka len goché nam, ka leń nek; ka bia pach, ka e yewo. 

Some man whose name was Nyekér, the son of Dor, was very, very brave. 
He went and turned towards Tongoro (in the Dinka country) to capture. He 
destroyed Tongoro and seized it (its people and cattle). And he was imitated 
by Yodit, he too raised an army and marched against Dingjol, but his army 
was chased by Dingjol, he drove the army into the river, so that they died. 
Yodit went home and repented what he had done. 


49. The War of Deng. 


Jal meko chwola Den, ka fare é kètò ki Duwat; fa Ywéldit. Ka lèn tin, tin 
Yon, ka len e keto, ka je nek ga pyaro. Ka Ojano dwat, ka e tèdò, ka e ko: lé a 


ATA = 


ni keta mwol, ki mwol chet. Ka e molo, ka e buto ki yo, ka jé ka wok, ka kome 


! This is blood revenge; if one tribe has more dead than the other, it tries to kill some ES 
of the hostile village. 
2 for fear of being killed when going out. 
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gén par, ka ge nek, ka len keta pach, ka e keto, ka jé nek ga pyar anwen. Ka Den 
kwacho, kwacho len, ka tyek e beno, ka logo ban gon, ka fan eni e chuno. Ka tyek 
chete, ka go nitgé; a kédé, a tona wok, fote rite Jan. 

There was a certain man with the name of Deng, his village fought with Duwat; 
the name of the village was Y weldit. The war began, it began at the village 
Yonj, the army fought, and ten men were killed. Then a Dinka man (a sorcerer) 
was brought, he made a charm, saying, "The war must be fought in the morn- 
ing, early in the morning.“ So Deng arose early in the morning, and laid an 
ambush on the way; and when the people (the enemies) came out, he attacked 
them and killed (many of) them. The army of the enemy went back into the 
village, and when they came again, they killed fourteen men of Deng's. Then 
Deng begged, he begged for auxiliary troops; and an auxiliary army came. 
With them he went after the enemy, and the village (of Duwat) stopped 
fighting. 
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vit. TRADITIONS ON NIKANO. 


so. Nyikang's Parents. 


Oshyani ye Okwa, ye oma nam ki mayi Nikan, Nakae, na Ke. Ka je ni keta 
nam. Omya Nakae fana nan, bedo ki dan. Ka je nt tugo kwome, kine: wand yau! 
A ket Dak, a kwan na nan, a nagé gon, a buli, a yabi, a kobi Dak kine: d bülà 
yan! Kine: é tich yt edi? Kine: a chimd! Kine: Na 0890; kwürd a chám yi kwari! 
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Kine: a chimè yen? Kine: yu kala ken? Kine: ú námó! Kine: ë! yi lont yi yen 
ki chàmó, sha jé lwóká nam. Ka dan makè yi nan. A kobi nan kine: nam ba kél 
yin kéti! De [o mado fi! Kine: dí déré! u ywódd yin, yt buda wòk yi kêla kèlò. 
Yi fa ni néna wok yi ni nwola wok. A tat lend, a ni bën nan wok, che doke kwanò. 
Ka ge mdkè nan. Ka chak mand yi danò ki nan. 

In ancient times Okwa (the father of Nyikang) married the (woman of the) 
river, the mother of Nyikang, Nyakae, the daughter of Ke. And the people used 
to go to the river. The brother of Nyakae was the crocodile, it lived with the 
men; and the people used to play on its back saying, "Our grandmother, eh!“ 
One day Dak went, he took the children of the crocodile, he killed and roasted 
them. When the children were searched for, Dak said, ”I have roasted them.“ 
Nyikayo (the brother of Nyakae) said, "How is that?“ He replied, ”I have 
eaten them.“ Then the mother of the crocodile said, "Nyakayo, my grand- 
children have been eaten by your grandchildren.“ He replied, "Have they 
really been eaten by them?“ He asked, "Where will you go now?“ The woman 
replied, "I will remain in the river.“ Nyakayo said, "No, because you (and 
your children) will in your turn also be eaten by it (the crocodile), when the 
people (your children) come to wash.“ So the men now are caught by the 
crocodile. The crocodile said, "You (men) can never pass a river again, and 
you never will drink water from the river.“ Then Nyakayo (the man) said, 
"All right, if ever I find you (crocodile) lying outside the river, I shall 
surely stab you. You shall never sleep outside the river, you (shall only have 
sufficient time to) lay your eggs on the river bank.“ And a harpoon was made. 
During the time when the crocodile comes out of the river, the cows swim across 
the river; but (often) they are seized by the crocodile. This is the beginning of 
the enmity between man und the crocodile. | 

[Another Report on the Descent of Nyikang and on the origin ofthe 
Shilluk people, given in A. E. S. page 197: 
In the beginning was Jo-uk (jwok), the Great Creator, and he created 


` 
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a great white cow, who came up out of the Nile and was called Deung 
Adok (dean aduk). The white cow gave birth to a man-child whom she 
nursed and named Kola (Kolo); Kola begat Umak Ra or Omaro ( Omaro), 
who begat Makwa or Wad Maul (wat mol), who begat Ukwa (Okwa). 
These people lived in a far-off country, nobody knows where. 
Ukwa was one day sitting near the river when he saw two lovely maidens 
with long hair rise out of the river and play about in the shallows. He saw 
them many times after that, but they would have nothing to do with him 
and merely laughed at him. It should be mentioned that their lower 
extremities were like those of a crocodile. 
One day Ukwa found them sitting on the banks, so he came up behind 
and seized them. Their screams brought their father, Ud Diljil, out of the 
river, to see what was the matter. Ud Diljil, whose right side was green 
in colour and in form like a crocodile, whilst his left side was that of a 
man, protested mildly, but allowed Ukwa to take away his daughters and 
wed them, merely giving vent to a series of incorrect prophecies regard- 
ing them. 
Nik-Kieya (Nyakae), the elder sister, gave birth to two sons and three 
daughters, and Ung-wad, the youger, to one son only, named Ju, or 
Bworo. The eldest son of Nik-Kieya, was called Nyakang (Nik-kang or 
Nyakam, — Nikan) and inherited the pleasing crocodilian attributes of his 
mother and grandfather. Meanwhile Ukwa married a third wife, whose 
eldest child, à son, was named Duwat. 
On Ukwa's death there was a furious quarrel between Nyakang and Duwat 
as to who should succeed Ukwa. It ended by Nyakang, with his sisters Ad 
Dui, Ari Umker, and Bun Yung, his brother Umoi and his half-brother 
Ju, acquiring wings and flying away to the south of the Sobat. Here they 
found the Shilluk country inhabited by wicked Arabs, so they drove 
them out and founded a most successful Kingdom. According to their 
genealogy this would have been about 1200 A. D., or later. 
Nyakang had a creative power which he used greatly to the advantage of 
the Kingdom. In order to people the vast territory more quickly, he 
proceeded to create a people from the animal life he found in the forests 
and rivers. From crocodiles, hippopotami, and from wild beasts and 
cattle, he created men and women. When these had brought forth many 
children, the parent stock was removed by death, so that the children 
might not know of their origin. 
The new creation and their offspring form the Shulla race or common 
people, in distinction from the direct descendants of Nyakang’s family. 
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The latter continue to bear authority and fill the priestly function to this 
day. All outside the royal and priestly line are accounted Shullas. 
Nik-Kieya still exists. She never died and never will. The western part 
of the Sobat and part of the White Nile is her favourite abode. She often 
appears, usually in the form of a crocodile, but at times in different forms 
and always in the river or on its banks. No sacrifices are ever offered to 
her. When she wishes, she takes what is required from among men and 
beasts; and when it is so, the people must not complain; indeed, it is an 
honour when Nik-Kieya is pleased to take her sacrifice of man or beast 
from a family. | 


The Origin of the Shullas':. 
By Dr. T. Lambie, of Doleib Hill. 


Nyikang, Duwad, Ju, Okil, Otin, and Moi were the sons of Okwa. Okwa 
was the son of Omara from heaven. Nyikang's mother was Nyikaya, Okwa's 
other wife was Ungwet. Nyikang and Duwad were twins, they lived far away 
to the south. Okwa was lost and his village was deserted, so the people asked, 
"Whom shall we elect king?“ Part of the people said, "We will elect Nyikang,“ 
others said, "We will elect Duwad,“ so it came to pass there was war and the 
people were divided. Nyikang came and turned aside to the country of the 
Dim, and there he married the mother of Dak, and Dak was born. Dak was 
wicked and killed some people of the Dim, and the Dim said, "Booh! all the 
people are being killed!“ So they agreed to kill him, saying, we will kill Dak.“ 
Another man, called Obogi, kept silence there at the council when they spoke, 
and when the people asked him, "Did you not understand our talk?“ he said, 
" Ah!“ like a deaf and dumb person. And they struck him and said, "This fellow 
dit not hear.“ Then Obogi went to Nyikang and told him about the plot. Nyi- 
kang replied, "Ah! very well, we shall see.* So the father came and brought 
a wooden figure and put it up. And his son Dak played on the tom (stringed 
instrument), and when he had finished playing, he took off his bracelet and put 
it on the image in his house, and the Dim people came to his house and speared 
the figure. And when they thought they had finished killing it, they said, "He 
is dead, good!* They went away, and all the people came and began to lament 
saying, "Dak is dead.“ They killed a dog, and when they had finished, Dak 
came, while the people were dancing his funeral dance. Dak came in and saw 
them. And Nyikang said, "We will separate from you, we go to look for corn.“ 
So they came and stopped here in the home of the Shullas. 


! i, e, Shilluks. 
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51. The Early Wanderings of Nyikang and his People. 
His Fight with the Sun. 


Ka bën jé kaké duon, fon eni ba Kéràu, fon a beni Nikåù; a dén gèn, ge ki 
Dùwàt. A kobi Duwat kine: N ikan, yi keta keń? Kine: ya keta kún àn. A kobi: 
Nikan ! Kine: lide niji. Ka Nikan e lidi ndjé, ka dékigt, ká gà léné Nikan. Ka 
Nikan u beno, a pi yechi Nikan kine: á gi nd? A kobé kine: két, é ni kon fam! A 
ben Nikan, a péka fote Turd, fote néyd Dék. 

Ka Dék oi bedo wiy buro, é tomo tóm. A kobi néyi gén kine: fèn é tèrè yi Dak. 
A ket nèyi gén, a tyékè tòn. A tote Dak kine: yi dwata nage yi neyo. A ket Nikan, 
a dwai abòbo, a yiede bobo, ka tòté chyene gon. A ket Dak, a feki ken ent, a tumi 
tom. A ben neyi gén, a kéli, en abòbò. Dak keta kal. A ben Nikan, a kòbé kine: 
nurd é nàgò yi néyi gén. Ka neyi gen e buogo. A kobi kine: d riy dan chan 
dnwen! A riji chan danwèn, a ywogt. 

Duki ka tèdò bènò bene, gé gir, ka Dak bid wok ki kòl. Ka keta yi mado. Ka 
neyi gen e rénò, ka ywok é rámo. 

Ka Nikan e ko: ya kedo! Ka e beno, ka kala yi nam, nam meko, chwola Faloko. 
Ka jé peka nam ent. Ka dean è lóyó, de Nikani, ki fa waté, waté ni chakd chwòbò yi 
Nikan; ka é kédò, ka keti fòtè chan; ka oul é kédò, ka dean ywòdè, kélé do (dok) 
chán. Ka e ko: yd ydfa dean. Ka Garé, wat chan, ká à kòbò kine: jal, y yapa 
nò? Kine: yd ydpà dean. Kine: á de mên? Kine: de Nikan. Kine: de beda ken? 
Kine: kald fote Nikan. Kine: é! pat! pate de Nikan. A dúógé, én djul; a kópé 
Nikan kine: Nikam, dean a yote won; de nal meko, bar ( bar), pere Dak, chyene 
dá atègò. A kobi Nikan kine: tii lén, a yót dòk! A két Dák, a magt Gard, a 
tayé gon fèn; a nóle ohyene gòn, a kap yiél wok; a chyeti lèn. A ben chan, a 
chyete len Nikan, a nage gon; a ben Nikan, a kwan "mal à nwant chán; kd 
chan dógó mal. A ket Nikan, a kwané t£gó, a pwodé jè, a purd je mal. 

A ben tèdò, a ben wiy nam, ka jé dwodo, ka ge bènò, ka ge wano — nam. 
Ka nam yòt, a tik. A kobi Nikan kine: go kala ken? A kobi kine: d ladi? A 
wanè yo. A paro Oba 0 gÓ mal; a kobi kine: Nikan, : ya wimi yi cham. Chdbi à yan 
ta tik. A kobi kine: Nikan, u dé kin, u kéti yi tik, ka yi kale bán tik. A chwòbi 
ta tik, a pyete tik, a bzno pach gé kí tik. 

A péké Achyete-quok, a yòt fé, e da bwono, a diòk tèdò lèn, a pekt wiy Pijo, 
a poni Dak, a pont wiy Pal. A keti leń pag A chyete léń, a két tèdò. 

A géré Nelwal, a geri Pépwòjò, a géri Adiélo, a geri Tédigo Palo; a ket tado, 
a geri Wau, Ochoro, Pelikan Otégo, Akonwá, Moro, On yan; myere Nikan d tum. 
A kedo, ena Nikan, a kobi: é, Cholo dono. 

A jágí Dak, a kede, a jagi Ódák, a kédé, a lit mo, a tou. A mûm tèdò, kine; 
e gwok edi? A duok Nikan, a kobi kine: kòl dean. men yik gt tabate. A wúmé, a 
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lòni Duwat kí jago. A rumi, a (ént Bwóch ki jàgó; a loni Dokot ki jago; a loni 
Tugo kijago; a loti Okwon ki jago, a loni Kidit ki jago; a long Nakwacho ki 
jago. 

In ancient times the people came to the country Kerau, this is the country 
into which Nyikang came. Here they separated, he and (his brother) Duwat. 
Duwat said, "Nyikang, where are you going?“ He replied, "I am going to that 
place there.“ Again he said, "Nyikang, look behind!“ And Nyikang turned 
round, and looked back, and he saw a stick for planting dura, which Duwat 
had thrown to him. When Nyikang came back to take it, he asked, "What is 
that?“ Duwat replied, „Go, that is a thing with which to dig the ground of 
your village!“ And Nyikang came, and sat down in the country of Turo. This 
is the country of his son Dak. 

And Dak used to sit on the ashes of the village and to play the tom (a stringed 
instrument). But his uncles (the brothers of Nyikang) said, "The country is to 
be ruled by Dak alone? (being jealous of him). His uncles went to sharpen their 
spears. But it was told to Dak, "You are going to be killed by your uncles!“ 
Then Nyikang went to fetch an ambach, he hewed it, and made for it hands 
(so that it looked like the statue of a man). Dak went and sat down in the 
same place again, and began playing his instrument. His uncles came and stabbed 
him — that is, the ambach statue; Dak went into his enclosure (unhurt). Nyikang 
came and said, "My son has been killed by his uncles.* His uncles were afraid 
saying, "Let every man stay at home four days. When four days have passed, 
we may mourn him.“ The morning after four days were gone, all the people 
came (to mourn), there were a great many. Suddenly Dak came out from his 
enclosure and went to dance the mado dance. When his uncles saw this, they 
ran away, and the mourning was finished. 

Nyikang said, "I will go!“ And he came and went along a river, a certain 
river called Faloko. And the people settled on this river. Here the cow ran 
away, the cow of Nyikang, because of her calves, her calves used to be speared 
by Nyikang.! She went and eame to the country of the sun. And Ojul ("the 
grey hawk“) went to search for her; he found the cow among the cows of the 
sun. He said, "I am searching for a cow.* Garo, the son of the sun, said, "Man, 
what do you search for?“ He replied, "I search for a cow!“ He asked, "What 
cow?“ Ojul said, "The cow of Nyikang.“ Garo asked, "Where has it come 
from?“ He answered, "From the country of Nyikang.“ Garo replied, "No, 
never! Here is no cow of Nyikang.“ He, Ojul, turned back and told Nyikang, 
” Nyikang, we have found the cow! among the cows of a certain man, he is aw- 
fully tall, just like Dak; on his hands he has silver bracelets.“ Nyikang said, 
"Raise an army, and find the cow!“ Dak went and attacked Garo, he threw 


! Whenever Nyikang came to a new place, he killed a calf. 
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him on the ground. He cut off his hands, pulled the bracelets off them, and 
chased the enemy’s army; he came to the sun. But there the army of Nyikang 
was chased, and it was utterly destroyed. Then Nyikang himself came, he took 
an adze and aimed it towards the sun. He hit the sun, and it returned to the 
sky. Nyikang went and took the bracelet, with it he touched the dead of his 
army, and they returned to life. 

The people came, they came to the head (source) of a river, there they arose 
and approached the junction of the river (in boats). They found the river full 
of sudd. Nyikang said, "Where does this come from? what shall we do?“ Their 
way was barred. Then Obogo! arose saying, "Nyikang, I have finished eating. 
Spear me under the sudd!* He said again, "Nyikang, thus I shall part asunder 
the sudd, and if you come to any place where the sudd is, you just follow 
after it.“ So Obogo was stabbed under the sudd, and the sudd broke asunder, 
so they came to their place together with the sudd. 

He settled (with his people) in Achyete-guok, but he found the country 
occupied by the white people, therefore the people returned to this side of the 
river. They settled at the head of the Pijo (i. e. Sobat), Dak passed on to Wij- 
Palo. The army went home (it scattered because the war was finished). 

He, Nyikang, built the following villages: Nyelwal, Pepwojo, Adwelo, Tedigo, 
Palo. The people went on and built Wau, Oshoro, Penyikang Otego, Akuruwar, 
Moro, Oryang, these are the villages of Nyikang. Nyikang went saying, "Ah, 
there are still Shilluks left!“ 

Then Dak ruled, he went away;? (after him his son) Odak ruled, he went 
away? while hunting game. The people were perplexed, and they said, "What 
is that?“ Nyikang returned saying, "Bring a cow, that we may make a bier.“ 
When that was finished, Duwat ruled after him; when he had finished, Bwoch 
ruled after him, after him Dokot ruled, then Tugo, then Okwon; then Kudit, 
then Nyakwacho. (For the complete list see page 135). 

[A somewhat different report of this warfare is given by P. W. Hofmeyer 
in "Anthropos*, 1910, V, page 352; it runs thus: 

Nyikang heard of a country in which all ornaments and even the tools 
were made of silver. He made up his mind to go into this country with 
his sons and numerous armed people. The name of this country was wang 
garo i. e. the country where the sun sets and sleeps, and where the sun 
is so near that it may be seized with the fingers. 

Nyikang arrived in the miraculous country; in truth, numerous cattle- 
herds were grazing here, and the young people were richly adorned with 
silver rings and silver sticks. Nyikang and Dag entered a hut, where a 
young woman was working. She was exceedingly beautiful; the Shilluk 


! Obogo means "'albino*; vide also page 157. 
“i.e. he died. 
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heroes had never seen her equal. Dag asked the woman, whether she 
would like to marry him and go with him into his country. The woman was 
frightened, she sprang up, cursing the black fellows. But Dag replied, 
"Though we are black, and without silver ornaments, we shall show you 
that our arms are stronger than those of your men and that we may well 
venture to ask you for marriage.“ Thereupon the woman showed them 
the direction where her husband with his servants herded the cattle. 
Nyikang and Dag turned thither. 

It was just growing dark and the herds were coming from the bush, the 
men with their costly silver ornaments following. Dag at once rose, went 
to meet them, and soon a great fighting was going on. The man who 
wore the heavy silver rings was defeated, and Dag stripped the orna- 
ments off him. 

In the heat of the fight and on account of the scorching sun all the Shilluks 
fell down. Nyikang ordered water to be brought, with which he sprinkled 
his fallen warriors, and they all came to life again. Even the sun he 
sprinkled that it might not burn so hot, and presently it ceased burning. 
Finally the Shilluks were victorious and drove away the cattle and men 
of the enemies. These people are the Quadshal (Kwa Jal). 

When they had arrived in the Shilluk country, Dag once more proposed 
to the woman to marry her; but he was again rejected. 

Nyikang offered the prisoners in his country cattle, but they declined. He 
offered them Shilluk women, but again they declined. So he gave them the 
privilege to seize and keep a number of Shilluk girls and to collect spears, 
sheep, and fat in the whole Shilluk country, as often as a new king would 
be elected. As this was a lasting privilege, they consented to accept it.] 


52. Different Doings and Adventures of Nyikang. 


Nikòno nt ká (kedo) tan gat. Ka je moko rit beno, gé mayd ki yei. Ka yei ni 
ròna fèn. Ka ni lédi Nikan, ka Nikan déit, ka e beno, ka e ko kine: Dák, ya dal} 
yi jé moko. Ka Dak e kédò, ka Dak dilè, ka Dak e bgno, ka e ko: yá dal yi jók 
ént. Ka Nikan ko: é, ñàrá 1 ge di (ri) jè a nt wèt gén? Kine: é, yei ni wana fen! 
A dògi Dak, a ben yi jok eni, gé mòyò ki véi, A lok Dak e ókók, ka peka yey 
nam. Ka jok ent e bzno, ka ge kala bite Dak; ka ge mak, ka ge kiti fach. 

Ka jok eni e bgdo ki fach. Ka wot gêr yi Nikan, ka ge kobo kine: Nikani, bèné 
woti agak? Kine: wote wa fa ni bèdò nàu. A kobi Nikan kine: é, de wot ni gêr 
edi? Kine: wote wa ni gêr ki dan! A kyedi Nikan kine: dan bogon. Kine: é, dan 
á gir ki yi bene! A kobi Nikan kine: é, bogon. A kede, chwola Óldálà. A kobi 
kine: kòl dan! Ka Nikan é band. A ket jal ent, a kali are, a chabi labo, a kyeri 
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wot, a chyek labo, ka tyele wot të gé. A kobo kine: chunun! A magi nare, a gocht 
gon ki atdi, a towe. A kobi Nikan kine: buh! Kine: @, Oloalo, kwofi rach! ere 
dan a nägi? Kine:.yédé? Kine: é, u chòk d gi fáré anèn: ka dé kyere wot Nikan, 
dan e nt tò kifa Oibalò. A bet pe a kobi Nikan kine: é! Oloalo jer u chògé tò 
yi won ent. Ka Oloalo kine: dédé (de ere), u nyén, ba uta 

A wékà jame kwér yi Nikan, a ńi en wot. Ka e ko kine: wot na kyel ki ayojo 
nitano, ńi cham a war, ni lana war, ë chamd. Ka gol dkyèlò ge kele bane Nikan, 
nt chama chwai; ka gol akyglo chama rino, gol akyel chama bane. A rúmi, mok 
an a tum. 

Ka Nikan ni ka wi kyer, ka j je moko rit yòt ge tadd, jal eni ki nemen. Ka Nikan 
beno, ka ge vt rena nam. Ka Nikan ai dalé, ka Dak dwai, kd é band; ka kwách. 
Ka Nikan e kedo, ka arg weki Dak, chôl key maye Dak. A yei Dak, a kedo, ka 
jok eni yòdé. Ka ge rena nam, ka Dak kela nam ki yei; ka ge geno wok, ka ge 
rina nam, ka nan ent mágé, ka go kiti yi yet. Ka e bgno, ka ómén lúgá bane. Ka 
ge bedo ki pach. E nwolé ki wade. A kwali réi gén, ge ki nêmên. A don wade. 

A ket doge nam. A ket Nikano be chék, ka jal meko ni chóti yén ki nam; nine 
chwola ga Ochwá. A kedo, ena Nikan, a kònè Jóch, joch Ochamdor, a yieri gon, a 
kiti Odop, a kit mon ona, kiti dok odop, a magé, a bena wok, a dan. A ben 
nemen bane. A beda pach; ani chamo ròch, yoche Nikan, a vi chám mon adát. 
A wert Nikan, a kobi Nikan kine: kyau kéjo wiy Tor, 76k kòn chamé kt jòp. A 
ni chami jop. A ket nèmén, a kobi: tote yán ki rino! Ka e wérd ki nêmên, ka ge 
nako. Ka ge nélí nam, ka gélò, ka go moge nam, ka ge keti nam. 


Ka jok moko ni ka be mai, ge bia ki Olam, ka Nikan ni dalé, ka Dak e kedo. 


Ka ge romo ki gin; ka ge mágé. Nikan ko: wèki yan, ka Dak é band, kine: band! 


Ka ge kali Dak, ka ge keta fach, ka ge wéki dòk dònò; ka ge wéki ton alodó, go 
nt gute dean. Kal dean ki Bachodo, go ni lògò mo gén. 
Ka jok moko beda, ga kwar bwono, ka ge ni kedo, ka ai na ban; ka ge gt wéki 


gyènò, tyene a yót pén, ka ni kal Nikan ki Akuruwan; ge ni maki gyeno, go nt 


gach ki fen ki yey dòk. Choté, mok ent a tum. 

Jok moko ba yit, ge ri keti ge yi nam, yi nam Abiidòk ; ge ni chami nwole par. 
Nam eni chwold N èwèk. Ka Abudok e beno, ka e péchà kine: wúné j jò kun? Kine: 
wé bà yit. Ka Abudok kudo. Ka ge chamo ki ring; ka lwano ni peka wiy rino, ka 
jok eni e baño; e nono. A kobi Abidòk kine: wu re a ban win? Kine: wo bòkò. 
Kine: yi no? Yi lwano. Kine: wi cháká nwònò! Kine: wo fa ni chèmò gin kwome 
da lwano. A kiti gen pach yi Abudok. A kobi Abudok kine: wi chók, wuna kware 
nwon! A bèdé, ena ban Abudok, a weki kòl. 

Nyikang used to go to the river-bank. And some me also used to come 
there, they were fishing in a boat, and suddenly the boat used to sink to the 
bottom. Nyikang saw it, but he did not know what to do (with these people), 
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therefore he went home, and said (to his son), ”Dak, there are certain people, 
I do not know what to do with them.“ Dak went, but he too could not manage 
them. So Dak eame home saying, "I do not know what to do with these 
people.“ But Nyikang said, "My, why did you let the people go?“ He ans- 
wered, "Well, the boat went down to the bottom!* Dak returned and found 
the people again fishing in a boat. Dak turned himself into an egret and sat 
down in the middle of the river. The people came and were driven to the side 
of Dak; so he caught them and brought them into a (his) village (settled them). 
These people now lived in a village. And Nyikang was building a house. 
They asked, "Nyikang, are these your houses? Our houses (the houses of our 
father) are not thus.“ Nyikang replied, "Eh, how then are (your) houses built?“ 
They replied, "Our houses are built with human beings.“ But Nyikang pro- 
tested, saying: "I have no human beings (for that purpose)!“ They replied, 
"Why, you have a lot of people here with you everywhere!“ But Nyikang 
said, "No, there are none!“ The man (the chief of these water-people) went; 
— his name was Oloalo. — (But he came again) saying: "Bring à man!* But 
Nyikang refused. The man went and brought his own son; then he mixed mud, 
he marked the place where the house was to be built, he prepared the mud 
and dug out the foundations of the house. He said, "Bring mud!* And it was 
brought. He said, "Stop now!“ He seized his son and struck him with a club, 
until he died. When Nyikang saw this, he said, "Ah, Oloalo, you are doing a 
wicked thing! how can you kill that man!?“ Oloalo replied, "Why?* Nyikang 
said, "Well, it now will remain a custom of your village, always when a house 
of Nyikang will be built, à man will die because of Oloalo.* The people remained 
there. Nyikang said, "Ah, Oloalo, your people will always die in building this 
house!“ Oloalo replied, "Never mind, they are many, they will not be used up.“ 
Nyikang gave him certain goods belonging to himself, with which to build the 
house (of Nyikang). And he said, "The house shall be built with a black heifer, 
which shall be eaten in the night; during the night it shall be eaten.* One family 
— they are followers of Nyikang — eat the broth, and one family eat the meat, 
one family eat the meat on the shin. It is finished; this report is at an end. 
Nyikang used to go to the river junction (of Sobat and White Nile), there 
he used to find some people who were cooking, a man with his sister. When 
Nyikang came near, they ran away into the river. Nyikang did not know what 
to do, and he called Dak. But Dak refused. He begged him. Then Nyikang 
went, and gave his daughter to Dak, as an indemnity for the mother of Dak. 
Now Dak consented, he went and found the people. They ran into the river, 
but Dak also drove a boat into the river and he drove them out onto the bank. 
They attempted to escape into the river again, but he seized the girl; he put 


II? 
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her into his boat and came home. But her brother followed her, and they both 
remained in the village. (Dak married the girl), and she bore a son. After some 
time they stole away, the man and his sister. Her son was left in the village. 

One day Nyikang went to fish with a hook. And a man (below the water) 
always used to break the fish-hook in the river, the name of this man was 
Oshwa. He, that is, Nyikang, now went to dig out the joch-plant, the joch of 
Ochamdor, he twisted it into a rope and tied the fish-hook to it, he fastened 
a piece of bread to the point of the hook, and so he caught the man in the 
river, he came out — it was a man! His sister came after him. They remained 
in the village, they used to eat calves, the calves of Nyikang, and they used to 
eat the corn which was cooked for making beer. At last Nyikang became 
angry, and said, "Row this man to the place of Witor, a place where he may 
eat buffaloes.“ (He was rowed thither, and) ate buffaloes. His sister also went 
there and she used to say, "Give me some meat!* He became angry with his 
sister, and they fought. And (while fighting) they rolled into the river, they 
tumbled down a steep slope, and so went into the river again. 

Some people used to go fishing, to a place called Olam. Nyikang got into 
difficulties with them, and Dak went. He met them, and they were caught by 
him. Nyikang said, "Give them to me!“ But Dak refused, saying, "They are 
my slaves.“ Dak took them along with him and brought them into his village. 
He gave them big cattle, and the spear Alodo with which to kill the cows. — 
When people bring cattle to Fashoda it is their (these people's) property. 

There were some people, descendants of the white men; they became slaves. 
They used to give fowls. They were people found in the country before 
Nyikang was brought from Akuruwar. They used to catch hens, and to offer 
them to Nyikang as a tax, in the middle of Dok. — That is all, this report is 
finished. 

Some people were fishermen, they used to go to the river, to the river of 
Abudok, they used to eat the calves of hippos. The name of this river was 
Nyewek. When Abudok came, he asked them, "From which place are you 
people?“ They replied, "We are fishermen.“ Abudok was silent. And while 
they were eating meat, flies settled on the meat; but these people would not 
suffer it, they were proud. Abudok said, "Why do you refuse that meat?“ 
They replied, "We are afraid.“ He asked, "Of what?“ They answered, "Of 
the flies.“ He said, "You are proud, are you not?“ They replied, "We do not 
eat anything on whose back there are flies.“ These people were taken home 
by Abudok. And Abudok said, ” Ah, you will continue thus! You are the des- 
cendants of pride.* They stayed there, they became adherents of Abudok, he 
gave them a setttlement. 
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53. Lhe Man who sacrificed Himself. 


Ken a bën Nikan, a keti Atulfi ki wate bane, a ywoda nam Z rígà yi tik. Ka 
Nikan e jade yo. Ka jal ma obògò e fecho kine: Nikan, yt rà chín? Yi jati ki yo? 
Ye ko: àwó, ya jati yo. Ka e ko: ken ya rim ki cham, ya u bi, ka ya chwòp ki 
ton, ka rêma mólá nam, tik u chòt. Ka Nikan chwobi jal ent, ka reme mola nam, 
ka tik e chòdo. Ka Nikan yiti ki yo." 

When Nyikang came, he went to the Khor Atulfi with his followers; he found 
the river was shut up by the sudd, so that Nyikang did not find a passage. And 
a certain man who was an albino,? asked thus, "Nyikang, why do you stop? Is it 
because you do not find a passage?“ He replied, "Yes, I do not see a way 
where to pass.“ The man said, "When I have finished eating, I shall come, I 
will be killed with a spear, my blood will flow into the river, and the sudd will 
break away.* And Nyikang speared the man, his blood flowed into the river, 
and the sudd broke away. Thus Nyikang found a passage. 


54. Nyikang and the River-people. 


A keta Nikam wak, a mani, a yode néi, rina wok yi lyek, a kobi kine: jok, wei 
kata (kéta) yi yet wun! jok ent ko: kipano? Kine yau. A katé, che yei i tona 
pen, ka go nt dèdi yi Nikan. A ben, a mügé gin, a kale ge pach, a lame gin, a 
logo bane, a wei ge ton, go di lam gen. A loge tyen lam, a wei ge Nibodo; ka ni 
bati Nikan. Chwol ga kwar Wan, kware yet lyek. 

Nyikang went into the bush capturing; he saw (at a distance on the river) a 
boat, he ran from the high grass to a place where the grass was burned, then 
he E "People, let me get into your boat!“ The people asked, ” Why?“ 
He replied, "Just let me go in.“ When he got into it, the boat went to the 
bottom (was about to sink, this being caused by the witcheraft of the people 
in the boat); but Nyikang pushed it up again; then he came and caught them. 
He brought them into a village; he taught them to pray; they became his 
slaves (his subjects); he gave them the spear and taught them to pray. So they 
became the people of prayer. He let them reside at Nyibodo; they keep the 
(religious) things belonging to Nyikang. They are called the descendants of 
Wang, the descendants of the boat of the grassless plain. 


55. The Lost Cow. 


Kwajul e kwayi dok, dok Nikan, ka dean akyel e wan, ka e kedo kal do Dimo. 
Ka e beno: dean agon? Kine: dean tok! Ka Nikam wéro, ka e ko: yap dean! Ka 


! Vide 51. 
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Dimo. Ka dean ywode e witi fach, ka feki tá ryek; a fyeche: yi kala kun â? Kale 
fote Nikan be yafe dean. Ka duki mol a keti kale dok, ka de Nikani, ka go kòlè 
én. Ka e ben, wano fòte Chol. Ka dean kòlé kal dok. Ka fyech Nikan kine: dean 
a kòlè yin? Ka e ko: dean d wani fach. Chwol ena Kwajul, bane Nikan. 

Kwajul herded cattle, the cattle of Nyikang; and one cow disappeared, she 
went into the cattle-yard of Dimo. When Kwajul came home, Nyikang asked, 
"Where is the cow?“ He replied, "The cow is away.“ Nyikang became angry, 
he said, "Search for the cow!“ So he went westwards ("to the place of the 
sun“), he walked and walked, till he had been on his way a year; he arrived in 
the country of Dimo. There he found the cow, she had gone into the village, 
and was lying within the yard. They asked him, "Where do you come from?“ 
He replied, ”I come from the country of Nyikang, to search for a cow.“ The 
next morning he went into the cattle yard, and drove the cow of Nyikang away. 
And he came and approached the Shilluk country. He drove the cow into the 
cattle pen. Nyikang asked, "Have you brought the cow?* He replied, "The cow 
is here in the village.“ Therefore he was called Kwajul, the servant of Nyikang.! 


56. The Liar. 


Ojulo beda ga mat, ka nt wela ken, ka nt bzno, ka rit todd; ka rit wela fone, ka 
mi ban, ka ni todo. A kobi Nikan, a fyechi kine: Ojulo, yi re chòk kifa todo? Ko: 
a, mat, todi ya! bené gin ni yoni yd. Ka Nikan e ngto, e ko: jal, yi u chòk, yina 
twot.-A4 chogi anan, a tudt, a neau todo ki jach; a wéki go én. 

Ojulo was a friend (of Nyikang). When he went somewhere and came back, 
he used to tell all kinds of stories (lies) to Nyikang. Whenever he came to 
a country, he brought home a lot of stories. One day Nyikang asked, ”Ojulo, 
why do you always lie so much?“ Ojulo replied, ” Ah, friend, let me lie! That is 
what makes me feel well.“ And Nyikang laughed, he said, "Man, you will 
always continue in this, you are a liar indeed!“ And so he continued, he used 
to tell stories, he bought the story-telling with the shoulder of game, which he 
gave to Nyikang.? 


57. Nyikang's Quarrel with Duwat. 


Nikèn wén Okwá, omen Duwat, fote Shólo fè Turd, yena kách dkyèl. Ki 
Ntekün e wérd ki Duwat, Niekan wade Dák, Duwat wade Dim. Ka Dak e nako 
ki Dimo ki bán ròch Niekan, chama byel, byel Duwat; Dimo fwòt roch. Niekano 
wero ki Duwat. — Niekan e kedo, e ko: Duwat, din! yé kèdò! Ka Niekan e kedo, 


1 Compare with this story No. 51. 
? By giving the shoulder of the game he had killed, he ?"bought^ from Nyikang the privilege to 
tell lies. (This is meant as a joke). 
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é chato. Ka Duwat rena ban Niekan kine: Niekan, shüní! Niekan d bòn. Kine: 
Rtt! Niekano litt. Ka tdkagi léni kine: Niekai, kwan tákági bg kwon jei! Ben 
Niekan fote Sólo, fa 6 fach) Niekan ki wadè Dak ki Shal, wate aryau. — Wa 
( Wat) Niekan akyel é yigi nan ni mai ki rech. 

Nyikang, his father is Okwa, and his brother is Duwat. The country of the 
Shilluks was (at that time) Hiyo - there they lived in one place. And Nyikang 
became angry with Duwat: Nyikang had a son whose name was Dak, and the 
son of Duwat was Dimo. And Dak quarrelled with Dimo behind (or: on account 
of) the calves of Nyikang; they (the calves) ate the dura, the dura of Duwat, 
and Dimo beat the calves. Therefore Nyikang became angry with Duwat. 
Nyikang went away. He said, "Duwat, stay here! I go.“ And Nyikang went 
away walking. Duwat ran after Nyikang, saying: "Nyikang, stop!* But Nyikang 
refused. Again he called, "Look!“ And Nyikang looked behind, and Duwat 
threw a digging stick towards him, saying: "Take this stick to bury your people 
with!“! Nyikang came into the Shilluk country, (and it became) the home of 
Nyikang and his son Dak and Shal; he had (these) two sons. — One son of 
Nyikang became a man who used to fish. 


58. The Fish Ocholo. 


Jal meko nine chwola Ochólo, beda wat ban Nikan. Ken lwoke Nikan nam, ka 
nt lógí rejo, ka ni dwano kine: buh! Ka Nikan ni ñan, ka e bia pach, ka e tado 
ki kak, ka wije kiti ki aper, ka keta nam; ka e dwano, kine: buh, ka rit kele Nikani, 
ka rejo, ka go ni baje. Jal e beda jwok. Ni chika dwano, ka go ni baje. Ka Nikan 
e pido, ka bia pach, ka jal ent yodi go ben pach, de twaro wéré dok. 

Duki ka Nikan dogi gat. Ka jal eni e logi kete, e chika dwano, kine: buh! Ka 
nt kele yi Nikan, ka bach, ka e gito boro, ka Nikan bia pach. Ka Dék chwole, ka 
e ko: Dagi, na dan, da rejo maduon ki yey nam ka; ya dalt dale, ka ni kelé en, 
nt dalò. Dak e ko: $, a rech ano ki nam ten? Ko: č, u late yin yau! Rejo ma 
chwake duon charo; ka nt kele en, nt bajd bàjó, de ya dali én, na dan. 

A ket Dik, ka ge ka (ket) nam; ka e dwan, kine: buh! Ka e kel en, ka e bajo; 
ka e bia pach, ka e ko: ya dál én! Ka Nikan ko: 6, dwèn, yt nütí dali en! Ka 
bol kak dide, ka e kedo, ka e dwan kine: buh! Ka e kgle (o kele) wite pi gon, ka 
kak pate re. Ka jal eni dwota mal, ka e ko: hè, Dágt, kwofi rach, yi ba wen. Ka 
keta pache gon, e logo ban, a gere fare, a chan mine Algno, a gera tok dok. 

A certain man whose name was Ocholo (that is "Shilluk*) was a slave of Nyi- 
kang. When one day he accompanied Nyikang to the river, he became a fish 
and he lifted his head above the water, saying, "buh!*? Nyikang did not know 


what to do; he went home, made a fish-spear (a harpoon), and tied a fish-line 


! Vide page 159. 
? a much used exclamation of surprise. 
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to its end. He went to the river again, the fish lifted his head above the water, 
saying, "buh!* Then Nyikang stabbed the fish, but he missed him; — this man 
was a jwok.! He once more lifted his head out, and Nyikang tried to stab him, 
but again missed him. At last Nyikang was tired, and he went home. When he 
came home, he found this same man gathering cow dung. 

The next day Nyikang returned to the river bank; this man also returned; 
he lifted up his head out of the water, crying, "buh!* Nyikang stabbed him, but 
he missed him, so he went on till the afternoon, then Nyikang went home. He 
called Dak, saying, "Dak, son of man, there is a big fish in the river, I have 
failed to catch it, I tried to stab it, but I failed.* Dak replied, "Well, what fish 
can there be in that small river?* Nyikang said, "Well, you just go and see it, 
it is a fish with a very strong voice. I stabbed it, but I always missed it. I do 
not know what to do with it, son of man.“ 

Dak went, he went to the river. The fish lifted up its head, saying, "Buh!« 
He stabbed it, but missed it. He came home, saying, "I do not know how 
to stab it!“ But Nyikang replied, "Oh, my cousin, you have not yet tried 
properly.“ Dak made his spear handle straight, and went again. The fish lifted 
up its head, saying, "Buh!* In this moment Dak threw the spear at the place 
where the splashing of the water was, and the spear fell on the fish (hit it). 
Then the man (the fish) arose, and said, "Ah, Dak, your talk is bad, you are 
a cunning one!“ He (the fish-man) went home, he became a subject (of Nyikang), 
he (Nyikang) built him a village, and called its name Alengo, he built it beside the 
brook Dok. 


59. Nyikang and the Sorcerers. 


Nikan ka e marno, ka e kedo fote meko, ka e ko: é, wa kobi adi? Je bedi gé 
ajwòk, ka Nikan a dali, ka e ko: buh, u je tich adi? Ko: 2! Ka e logo yomo, ka 
Nikaü logo òdino, ka pen mme, ka jé eni beno, ka ge magé. Ka ge kale pach, ka 
ge gate pa gin (gen). 

Ber ga kwa woman, ger Twolan. Ka weké dean, de nam, ogégò. 

When Nyikang was capturing (men), he went to a certain country, and he said, 
"Ah, what shall we say?“ Because these people were witch-doctors, and Nyi- 
kang got into difficulties (trying to capture them). Again he said, "Why, what 
shall I do with these people? Ah, I have found out!“ And he turned into a wind, 
and then he turned into a cloud-shadow, and covered the earth (so that it was 
dark and the wizards could not see anything); so he caught them. He brought 
them, and built them a village. 

These are the descendants of the woman, they live at Twolang. Nyikang 
gave them a cow, a cow of the river, an ogego. 


! jwok = "God", 
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6o. À War against Turtles. 


Rit meko chwolá Mor, omyen Nikan. Ka e jékò; ka keta be mano fote jure 
mzko, chwola Belo. Ka go man, ka go nágí. 

Ka pote meko chwola Oton, ka Oton mòn. Ka e logo puk. Ka fete golé. Cha 
dano péká pen, ko go ni kaji ; ka len nékè pòk. A béno pach a dwat Dak; a kobi 
Dik kine: a gin amb? Jal eni ko: lén meko, ya dál én (yén), de na nemèi dan, 
len kéch, dan ni kajé kòjò. Kétd gon, e ko: e bet ano? Kine: € kuché yan. A ko 
Dak kine: ë, fate gin lwen au? E ko: not atért! A Goen gén, a tadi bet, a tin len. 
Ka Dak e ko: wa keta mal! Ka keta mal, ka t@ro kope bene bene kine: kòk pé! 
Ka téro chato koka péri. Ka kwokè Dak, ka go yàlà wok, ka len ênêk, duogo pach. 

Ka chika lén meko tino, tin fote Belo, ka len e kedo, ka len keto war ka o midò 
bene bene; pon eni e logo midò. Ka ni deme yi dan, ka dan ni tò. Ka Dak chiki 
len tino kete, ka Dak e kobo kine: kode yédó ! Ka yedi kòt, ka len feka fen ki bute 
fan eni, ka e logo mido kete, ka e beno, ka Dak e ko: chwon mach! Ka yede 
chwon mach, ka omido beno, ka ni gocha mach yi Dak. Ka yado mido, ka len nek 
yi Dak, ka mak bene. 

A ben tero pach, a kobi Moi, omya Nikan, a kobi kine: Dàgí kwan lau! A 
kwan lau yi Dak. Yina rimé nènò; a naji kwop bën, a jéké. A tine len, a mani 
jur meko, a magé gon, a logo band. 

A gera wot e tok, a kobi Nikan kine: Dégt, wot a gêr yi tok, de yi jet ki kwaro, 
A kobi kine: dede (de ere)? woda u gèrè yan yau ki land. A ni ggre kware lano. 

A certain king called Moi, a brother of Nyikang, ruled the Shilluk country. 
He went out to conquer some people called Belo (near Chai — Roseires). He 
conquered the tribe, and destroyed it. 

Again there was another country, a country called Oton, he went to conquer 
this too. But the people of Oton turned into turtles, they buried themselves 
in the ground. And when the people of Moi sat down, they bit them; thus the 
turtles were victorious. Moi went home, and called for Dak. Dak asked, "What 
is the matter?* Moi said, "I have been defeated, I do not know what to do 
with them, you son of the sister of man! It was a very hard war indeed, my 
men were awfully bitten in the rear.* He asked, "How so?* Moi answered, 
"Eh, I do not know.“ Dak replied, "Ah, is not that a simple matter?“ He said 
"Cut sticks! * He sharpened the sticks, he made them like fish spears. Then he 
raised an army. Dak said, "Let me go ahead!* He went ahead, and he told 
all the people in the army, "Prick the ground!* So all the people, while they 
were walking, pricked the ground; thus Dak had the whole ground pricked, 
and the turtles came out, and the enemy was defeated, and they returned home. 

Again he raised an army, he raised it against the country of Belo. The army 
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went; it came to fighting during the night, the air was full of fireflies. It was 
the country of the fireflies. They fell upon the men, and the men died. When 
Dak fought against these people, he told his warriors, "Make grass torches!‘ 
They made grass torches; when the army came near the village and sat down 
there, the fireflies came; Dak said, "Light the torches! They set fire to the 
torches, and when the fireflies came, Dak had the grass torches thrown at them; 
thus the enemy was destroyed by Dak, he caught them all. 

When the people (the warriors) came home, Moi, the brother of Nyikang, 
said, "Dak, take the royal cloth (become our king)! You are a man of many 
thoughts, you know all matters!‘ Dak took the cloth, and he ruled. 

He raised an army to wage war against a certain tribe, he destroyed them, and 
they became his slaves. 

While Dak was absent, a house was built (by Nyikang and Moi); and when 
he returned, Nyikang told him, "Dak, we have been building a house (for you) 
during your absence, but there are not sufficient poles.“ Dak replied, "But what 
does that matter? I shall build my house with nabag poles.“ So it became a 
custom for the people to build with nabag poles. 


61. Praising Nyikang. 


Ka kwaye ka e chwou, ka tan len tyek, ka e kedo, ka e keto. Ka len nagé. A 
bên tgro, a mage dok, a kal dok, a ger pen. A wume gero, a chip jő kúrò, mok 
chip Mwomo, mok chip Tun. 

Our grandfather,! he roared, and he surrounded the enemies on all sides, 
and he went, and fought. He killed the enemies; then the (Shilluk) people 
came, they caught the cattle (of the enemy), they brought the cattle. They built 
houses in the country; when they had finished building, he appointed watch- 
men (men who had to watch the boundaries of the Shilluk country against their 
enemies) some on the northern boundary at Mwomo, and some on the 
southern boundary at Tonga. 


! i. e. Nyikang. 
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vil. PRAYERS 
AND RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES. 


62. A Prayer to God. 


Mala yin, yina jwok, de go kwacha yin ki war. A kor jè kidi chan bèn. Ka 
chòti ki kélé lim, chatá ré, a néní ki wot, nénd ré. Dé gó mala yin ki gin cham a 
ni weke je, ki pik a nt mat, ki wèt a kore yin. Bun an fodé wijt, yina jwok; yina 
lok kwa Nikano; fane win a chati ki jwok; yina lok kwa, ki nari Dak. A yige 
mak, ryak fa miijé yin? Nami à chint énd dean, fa tò, reme fa kete yi; yina 
jwok, de go nt lame mén? fate yin, yina jwok, ki ena yik Nikan, ki nam Dik? 
De wei fa mogi chè? Fane yin u tint mal. 

Choti, ká dean chwòp, ká wai kwan, ka lèn re nane a re da jwok, ki pi wete re. 
Ka ytt dèan nòl, twoy tyzlo, ka bat yan nól, ka tal ànànànàn; fa bèl yi jè. Ka 
chwèt mótónó, ka kon fen, mok jwok. 

”I implore thee, thou God, I pray to thee during the night. How are all people 
kept by thee all days! And thou walkest in the midst of the (high) grass, I 
walk with thee; when I sleep in the house, I sleep with thee. To thee I pray 
for food, and thou givest it to the people; and water to drink; and the soul is 
kept (alive) by thee. There is no one above thee, thou God. Thou becamest 
the grandfather of Nyikango; it is thou (Nyikango) who walkest with God; 
thou becamest the grandfather (of man), and thy son Dak. If a famine comes, is 
it not given by thee? So as this cow stands here, is it not thus: if she dies, does 
her blood not go to thee ? Thou God, to whom shall we pray, is it not to thee? 
Thou God, and thou who becamest Nyikango, and thy son Dak! But the soul 
(of man), is it not thine own? It is thou who liftest up (the sick).“ 

That is all; and the cow is speared; and the contents of her stomach are taken 
out, and are thrown on the body of the man who is sick ("is with God'); and 
water is poured on his body. And one ear of the cow is cut off, (it is cut into 
strips, these are tied together and the whole) is tied round the leg (of the sick 
one). And the right foreleg (of the cow) is cut off, and it is cooked at once; 
the people are not allowed to taste of it. They make a little broth out of it; 
that is poured on the ground: it is the thing (property) of God.! 


63. A Prayer for Rain and the Ceremonies connected with it. 


Tyen a mán ni bènò, ka ge ben ben ben, keta ba góp ki kudjò, ka ge beno, ka 
rit e war, ka ge mwono, ka gé gwèdò ki bur kwaro, ki bur lojo, ki bur tar, ki 
chilo. Ka rim ge gwét, ka ge chònò, ka byel e git, ka dean kal, ka dean chwóp, 


! This is said to be the only prayer to jwok. It is prayed on any occasion when a trial, as sick- 
ness, famine, war, falls on the people. The prayer is said by ”old people“, by the chief, or some 
other respected person of the village. The Shilluks were taught it by Nyikang. 
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ka tom kal wok, ka Chóló (Chollo) bgno bene bene, ka tèrò chònò, ka weni ki war, 
ka téro chono, ka rit a kwach: 

Ya kwache ki mátónó, má kala doga. Pen e rèt jur, Léń-dăró che de wèlo. 
Yá kétá yi máyé banda na Nidwai, Akolo, nan Nikano. 

The women come, all of them go to scratch the ground for mud, then they 
come and besmear the temple of the ”king“, they prepare the mud, and make 
stripes on the temple with red ashes, and with black ashes, and with white 
ashes, and with soot. When they have finished this drawing, then they dance. 
After this dura is pounded, a cow is brought, the cow is speared; they bring 
out the little drum of Nyikango, and all the Shilluks come, and the people 
dance, and when the night comes, they continue dancing, and (while dancing) 
they pray to the "king*':! 

"I beg for some little things (food), to put into my mouth. The earth has 
been spoiled by the people; Lenydaro? is travelling (on the earth). I go to our 
grandfather, the chief of the daughter of Nyidwai, to Akolo, the children of 
Nyikango.“ 


64. A Religious Ceremony. 


The people went, the tom (the small drum belonging to Nyikang) was beaten, 
they danced to the tom; and the people were beaten by the king; it was a 
very strong drum. When it was finished, the people put the drum on the ground; 
then they told stories about Nyikang. After that, the people went into the house 
of the women (or the slaves) (of the king). 'The spear of Nyikang was brought 
out, and the people bowed their heads. A sheep was brought, it was killed; the 
spear of Nyikang was washed with water; the people ran to the river bank. 
They beat the tom vigorously, then the people came back to dance. After that 
they scattered. The next day they beat the tom again, the people came again to 
dance, and after four days they dispersed. 


65. How the Cattle is brought across the River. 


When the chief of a village wants to talk about the cattle, he assembles the 
people, and addresses them, "Ye people, the grass is finished now, what shall 
we do concerning the cattle?“ The people reply, "Ah, that is your business!“ 
He says, "Well, bring the wizard!“ The sorcerer comes, and a goat, a spear, 
and a hoe are given to him. And he says, "Milk the cows! And the cows are 
milked, early in the morning. Then he says, "Loosen the cattle!“ They take 
the ambach boats, and the cows come (are tied) behind the ambach boats, The 
sorcerer ties grass together, and he ties it a second time on the side of the river 


1 the "king* is Nyikang or any other ancient king, to whom the temple is dedicated. 
2 "the army of Daro“, perhaps a mythical allusion. < I 
3 that is, they turned into a state of trance, being possessed by the spirit of the deceased king. 
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bank. Then the milk is poured into the river, and a club is stuck into the ground 
in the river. The sorcerer goes into the river, and says, "Bring the cattle!“ 
Now the ambach boats are thrown into the river, and the sorcerer lies down 
in the middle of the river. The cattle swim (behind the boats). The sorcerer 
sings a song of the crocodile; the crocodiles belong to his family (to the family, 
the clan of the sorcerer). 

When they have arrived on the other side, an enclosure is erected, and the 
cows are tied to their pegs. Then another sorcerer is called, and he performs 
his witchery on account of thieves (to keep off thieves). The cattle are seized, 
a cow-house is built, and that is all, the people settle in this place, a place with 
grass. 

66. Preparation for War. 


Lên ken é chagt, ajwogo ni de dwat, ka dòk góñ, ka e beno, ka dyek gwach, ka 
ton gwách, ka yai beno, ka àkèt kèt. Ka ton mên pèn, ka ton akyel mên pé; ka 
akét twóché vé. Ka yai e beno, ka kela ta àkét; akete ya mal, e twojo bwól ton. 
Nand mak yi akét, ka ńi chip wat, ka nane a nt mak ńi chip wai. Ka jé chato ki 
dëch, Ka tin, ka yai kofí: fake fèn. Ka onwok kwari, ka tayè fèn, ka yeje kak, ka 
wije nol, ka wai kal wok, ka ni lén kele jè. Ka wich anwok ka kwan yi ajwogo, 
ka ni lé fon eni ki nim yar. U! yik wiche onwok u néno kundo fon eni, ka yé kine: 
fon eni de chyètò, kwof ajwogo. U yik wiche onwok u nénó kun adi lé, ye kine: 
leń rach! Ka ajwogo e tèdò kété, ka yech kal, ka kòt, ka meko chiki koto, ka 
ajwogo kedo, ka onwon meko kal, ka nk, ka wije chiki (cheki ) wètò, ka let yi 
ajwon eni, ka e ko: doch! Dwat tero bzno! Ka tero beno. Ka wai kwané, ka go 
lêné ré tèrò. Ka e kedo. Ka wich onywok ka u kwont fer. Ka pi tan, ká go lené 
re téro. 

When a hostile army comes near, the sorcerer is sent for, and cows are 
loosened (are given to him), and when he comes, goats and spears are collected 
(and given him). Then the people come; a rope is made, and a spear is stuck 
into the ground ; the rope is fastened to its top; now the people come, and pass 
below the rope. The rope is above, it is tied to the point of the spear. The man 
who is touched by the rope (in passing below 1t), is placed separately. (All 
these do not go into the war, because they would be killed). Thus the people 
walk (below the rope) a long time, till all have passed. Presently the sorcerer 
says to the people, "Sit down!“ A he-goatis brought, and is thrown on the ground. 
It is cut up, and its head is cut off; the contents of its stomach are taken out, 
and are thrown among the people; the head of the he-goat is taken by the 
sorcerer, and thrown towards the hostile country, in the face of the assembled 
people. If the head of the he-goat points in the direction of the country of the 


ot 
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enemy, it is said: "The country (of the enemy) will be defeated; that is the 
talk of the sorcerer. But if the head of the he-goat points towards their own 
army, they say, "It is a bad war!“ In this case the sorcerer makes his witchery 
once more, grass is brought, and is tied on a rope, and after that it is tied again; 
then the sorcerer goes to bring another he-goat, it is killed, and its head is 
again thrown, and when the sorcerer sees (that it is in the right direction now), 
he says, "All right! Let all the people come!* The people come, the contents 
of the stomach are taken, and are thrown on the bodies of the people. Then 
the sorcerer goes. The head of the he-goat is buried in the ground; and water 
is put on the fire, and sprinkled on the people. 

Now the army goes to fight. And people are killed, the army is defeated. 
The people come and bury their dead. Then they remain (in arms). Another 
sorcerer is sent for; cattle are given to him. And he works (his witchery), he 
is a most powerful sorcerer. When he has finished his doings, the army goes 
to fight again. Now they defeat the enemies and kill many people; after that 
they come and return home; they are satisfied. The people go to the king, a 
royal ambassador is called (and sent to the chief of the enemies), the people 
make amends for the men they have killed, they pay twenty cows; they go to 
loosen them, then they return home, and sit down.! 





! After a war (among different Shilluk tribes) each army makes amends to the hostile tribe for 
the people that have been killed; these amends consist in a number of cattle. 
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IX. STORIES ABOUT SORCERERS. 
67. The Cruel King. 


Ka rit méko Nwo-Babo, ka e jago, kéch, e nago je, nan a dacho kd gd nagé. 
Ka e ko: ger wot! Ka yot (wot) gêr. Ka yot doge mil, ka rit e keta wot ki nan a 
dacho májùr. Ka ran ent ko: tuk do wot! Ka Chólo band. Ka ni wuro: Chola 
ban! Ka e to. 

Ka rit meko ron, chwola Nato, kích. Ka jak dwati; ka e fecho kine: ere (yédé) 
dwa d nagt? Jago ko: ë, kuché won! Ka jak nagé. 

A certain king called Ngwo-Babo, reigned; he was very, very cruel; he killed 
people, even women he killed. One day he said, "Build a house!* And a house 
was built. When the door of the house was plastered (when it was finished), 
he went into it together with a young girl. (Then the door was walled up).! 
The king said, "Open the door!* But the Shilluks refused. The king began 
to sing, but the Shilluks refused; so he died. 

And another king was elected, whose name was Nyato, he was very cruel. 
He caused all the chiefs to come, and asked them, "Why did you kill my 
cousin?“ They replied, "Ah, we do not know.“ He killed all the chiefs. 


68. King Nyadwai trying the Sorcerers. 


Ron Nadwai, e jagi; a kwóni fer, a kiti yen fen, a kali nor, a tali. A choni 
djwòk, ajwogo bene, a pyechi gin, kine: wate jak, ya dálà yi gine wu (ru) fén. 
Ka ajwogo meko ni beno, ka ni lino, ko: gwátd pach. Nadwai ko: pêk pén! Ka 
men ni beno, ka mi lino, ka nt ko: gwátá pach. A ben jal Ajwogo, a ben jal 
Adokon, ka rit ko: à! A ben jal Niidrò, a kobi kine: 2, kòl pi! Ka pi kal; ka e 
logo, logi chine ki pi, ka byel kwané, ká è nòmò. Nadwai ko: nágé djwòk! Ka 
ge nèk. 

Then Nyadwai was elected, and he reigned. One day he had a hole dug into 
the ground, he ordered wood to be put into it, and to set it on fire (and to cover 
the whole with earth). Then he ordered beans to be brought and to be cooked. 
He assembled all the witeh doctors, and asked them, "You children of chiefs, I 
do not know what this humming in the earth is!* (meaning the noise caused by 
the boiling of the beans). One of the witch doctors came, he listened and then 
said, "That is something bewitching (or cursing) the village.“ Nyadwai replied, 
"Sit down there!“ Another came listening; he too said, "It is something 
bewitching the village.“ Then came the man (the doctor) of Ajwogo, after him 


! In this way the Shilluk kings are buried. The king wanted to try his people, whether they were 
faithful to him. 
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the man of Adokong,! and the king said, ” Ah!“ Then came the man of Ningaro, 
he said: "Well, bring water!“ And water was brought. He washed himself, he 
washed his hands (as a preparation for eating food): then he took the beans out 
and ate them. Nyadwai said, "Kill all the other witeh-doetors!2 And they were 
killed. 

In the time of the reigning of king Yo, some Dinka man whose name was 
Lengyang, came into the Shilluk country, and lived there. He was a sorcerer. 
Towards the end of his reigning Yo ordered the sorcerer to be brought, and 
he killed him (on account of his sorcery). On that a war arose with the Dinkas, 
and they fought at Tonga; Tonga was destroyed. Then the king said, "The 
whole army shall go!* And the Dinkas ran away. 


69. The Vision of the Sorcerer. 


There was a certain man whose name was Wet Kwa Oket, he was also called 
Agweratyep, a very strong man; he was a sorcerer. One day he had a vision, 
and he said," The white people come!“ And the white people came, the country 
was destroyed by them. And he died, and was mourned; but before he died, 
he said, "Ah, the chieftainship shall be taken over by Ajalong after my death. 
But the man who kills me by his witchcraft, he too shall die after me.“ And 
he was mourned, and his steer fell under the dom palm.? And the man who had 
bewitched him, was struck by lightning, and died; for he had been cursed by 
the sorcerer. And all the people believed in him, saying. "Agweratyepisastrong 
man indeed! "The medicine men were afraid, and so the village lived in a peace- 
ful condition.? 


70. Agok. 


Jwok chwola Agok, mani ton jal yat. Jal meko beda ajwogo, ka dean ywobe, ka 
dean ye tayi fèn. Ka jé rena kal, ka je ko: ë, Agok, dean a tou. Kine: e neke yi 
no? Kine: kija. Chón jè! Ka je chón; ka e ko: naté, fate yin a ywop dean? Kine: 
yan! Kine: kipano? Kine: ya pani yin! Kine: hè, yi ba pyelo, wat tyau, ani 
lòch! yi re chòk yi yòbò kt dò tero? Ya fane yin au, má kích. Kine, ê, de wa tum! 
Ket, chôl! A chòlt ki dok adèk. 

Ka jal eni e kédò, ka be gote yi pwodo. Ka jal ent tik yi Agok, kine: naté, ket 
jal yat chiné! Ka à bedo, chwola gon a lak. Ka mwol ka e kedo, ka gin ent ywode 
yi fwodo. Go gòl fèn, ka bia pach. Ka e kobo kine: giche meko e gòl yi fwodo yi 
jal yat. E ko: dapond pyèjt yan ? Yi cha kopo kópà kine: ket, jal yat a yip pwodo! 
Kine: ket! Kine: yi re ban? Kine: chwola ga lake yau! Kine: à, chon tèrò! A 
chon tèrò, a péché kine: jal ydt, yin neka no je? A tyek 


! They did not know the cause either, except the last, who found out the cause of the humming. 
? The "medicine men“ are the "bad sorcerers“, who try to kill people by their witchery. They 
are called here "jo yen“ "men of medicine", as opposed to the ajwogo, who is supposed to 
work for good. 3 vide Introduction. 





Mimi HIT tett AN oun ian TEMA 

There was ajwok! who was called Agok; he was manifested by a certain wizard. 
A certain man was a wizard. He bewitched cows, so that the cows fell down. And 
the people ran to the house (of Agok) saying, ”Ah, Agok, a cow has died.“ 
He asked, "By whom has it been killed?“ The man said, "I do not know.“ 
Agok ordered, ”Assemble the people.“ And the people assembled. Agok asked 
(the wizard), "Man, is it not you who bewitch the cattle ?“ The wizard answered, 
”Yes, it is I“. Agok asked, "Why?“ The wizard replied, "Because I want to 
try you (whether you are able to find out who did it).“ Agok said, Ha, you 
are a cursed one! You cursed black-eyed one! Why are you always bewitching 
the cattle of the people?* He answered, "Only to try you whether you really 
are strong.“ Agok said, "Well, we have met. Now go and make amends!“ He 
made amends with three cows. 

Then the man went away and planted (a charm) in a field. The proprietor 
of the field was (while sleeping) wakened by Agok? with the words, "Man, 
go, there is a wizard in your field.“ But the man did not go, he thought 
he was dreaming. The next morning, when he went to the field, he found the 
charm which the wizard had put into the earth. He came home saying, 
"Something has been planted into my field by a wizard.* Agok said to him, "Why 
do you ask me about this matter? I have told you already saying, 'Go, the 
wizard has planted a charm into your field. Therefore go!‘ Why did yourefuse ?“ 
He replied, "I thought I was only dreaming.“ Agok gave order, "Assemble 
the people!“ When all the people were assembled, Agok asked, "You wizard, 
why have you (tried to) kill people? you are going to kill the whole village“ 
(„you surround the village with killing“). He answered, "Itis not I.“ But Agok 
replied, "You cursed one, I will surely kill you!“ And he killed him. When 
the witeh doctors saw that, they all repented, and they were much afraid. Then 
the people scattered. 

And Agok was called king by the people. The people listened to his words 
(were obedient to him). They used to say, "If any man becomes sick, he goes 
to Agok, that he may be helped.“ He gives him (that is, the one who wants 
help gives to Agok) cattle, two cows, one cow is speared (sacrificed), and one 
he keeps alive, it becomes the cow of jwok. 


god”. 2 It is not meant that Agok went to wake him, but he wakened him in a vision. 
WESTERMANN, The Shilluk People. 12 
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X. CREATION. 


71. The Creation of Men. 


Dean fane wüné,! a nwêla kènò. Wiye fane jwok. Wa nwole jwok gen áryàu, 
mén à (ëng, mar yi maye, mén à tar, o chét. Ken ben jwok, e noti mén à tar, mén 
a lojo, nt kân. A kobi jwok kine: érè kant? Kine: bógón!? A kobi jwok kine: é! 
wòlé yin ka kane yau! Yan mara mén à tar, tyen à lòjò, u jake mén à tar. A 
kali wok, ena mén à lòjò. A kobi jwok: érè (yédà) kali? Kine: ê, chákd ka kâle 
yàu. A wéké wano bwònò, a wékè twoch bwono, a wékà goji, a wékó jam bën, a 
mare yi jwok. A jak tyen a lojo yi obwon anan. 

The cow is our grandmother, she bore a gourd. Our father is God. We were 
two of us born by God, (a black one and a white one). The black one was 
beloved by his mother; but the white ‘one was hated. When God came, she 
showed him the white one, but the black one she hid. God asked, "Why do 
you hide him?“ She said, "For nothing.“ Then God said, "Well, do but hide 
him, I like the white one.“ The black people shall be ruled by the white people. 
On that she brought the black one out too. God asked, "Why do you bring 
him out?“ She said: "Oh, I just brought him out (without any special reason).“ 

To the white one were given the book, and the gun, and the sword, and 
all kinds of goods, he is loved by God. So now the black people are governed 
by the white.? 


71a. On Totemism. 


Wudo ki agak ki Den kak ki yey kènò, gén a chwèk. Ka Den bia pach, ka wudo 
keta fal, ka agak e fard, ka a nwolè wón yi Den. A ben Akwoe ki rei Duwat, a 
bene f ote Chol, a yen jé rit. Ka nen won, ka moko keti Fenikan Odurojo, a dona 
ki Fenidwat, fane dénè won. Kwa fa Jonan, wat Nabil, ka bene fote Chol, ena a 
nwom Aton, e ni rit, ena Adefalo anan. 

Wudo ki agak wat wen, fa cham yi won kifa dwalo. 

The ostrich and the crow and Dent were split? out of the gourd, all three 
are three-twin children, Den went into a certain village, the ostrich went into 
the bush, and the crow flew up. We were born by Den. Akwoe (the son of 
Den) came in the time of Duwat (a brother of Nikano), he came into the 
Shilluk country to the people of the king (that is to Fashoda). And when we 
became many, some went to Ferikan Oduròjo, but some remained at Fentdwat. 


Remarks see on page 179. 
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Thus we separated from each other. Our grandfather was Jovian, a son of Nabil, 
he came into the Shilluk country; it is he who married Aton. He was king. 
That is the beginning of (the village of) Adefalo. — The ostrich and the crow 
are of our family. They are not eaten by us on account of the dwalo-sickness. 


1 wane "our grandmother“. Here, as is sometimes the case, the pronoun of the third person 
sing. has the meaning of the first person pl. 

2 There is not, viz. a reason. 

3 With the exception of the first sentence this report is recent, because it relates to white and 
black men. 

4 These three are the parents“ not of the whole Shilluk people, but only of the tribe Fenikan, 
which lives at the mouth of the Sobat. Each tribe has its own parents“, which generally are 
animals. 

5 This means: the cow (see page 156) brought forth a gourd, the gourd split, and out of it went 
forth the ostrich, etc. 
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XI. ANIMAL STORIES. 
72. Hare and Hyena. 


Afodjs é! weld ki jwók, è bèdò ki td  yát,jwók d nènò, ká dfódjà 
Hare he travels with jwok,!* he stays in under tree, jwok he sleeps, and hare 
é bèdò mal. Ka jè bênò, gé gir; afoajo ko: dwòti mal, len? 
he stays upright. And people come, they many; hare says: rise up, war 


d b. Jwók è kò kiné: bèdi yau. Kd lèn d bénd,  kámd mak 

has come. Jwok he says thus: stay just. And war it comes, begins to seize 
afoajo ki jwok. Jwók è ko: afoajo, mak tyala3 ká  tyàl mak, ka 
hare and jwok. Jwok says: hare, seize feet my, and feet his seized, and 
jwok é wane. Ka léń é kédó, ka jwók è ko: afoajo, két! Ka afoajo 
jwok he disappears. And war it goes, and jwok says: hare, go! And hare 
kédò, afoajo keti yi ótwóm, ko: dtwon! kine: č? kine: wá fd wëlt? 


goes, hare went to hyena, says: hyena! thus: eh? thus: we not shall travel? 
d kò: awd! Ka gé kédó. Ka gé  kéti? tá yat, ká lêm é bènò, 
he says: yes! And they go. And they went below tree, and war it comes, 
afoajo d nénd, dtwon bèdò mal, dtwon e ko: afoajo, léń é bi! e ko: 
hare he sleeps, hyena stays up, hyena he says: hare, war he came! he says: 
bèdi ydu! Kd lin é wand, — afoajo ko: mak  tyálá! ka afoajo 
stay just! And war he approaches, hare says: seize my feet, and hare 


st Ja ! oe , f ^ e Ae e 
ni gòcha wije fèn; fèn tèk, ka afoajo rèn, ka 
continually struck his head ground; ground was hard, and hare ran, and 
otwòn mak, ka otwon pwót, ka pwòt ki dich. Ka 


hyena was caught, and hyena was beaten, and was beaten thoroughly. And 
wei, ka wékó dean ki wit. Ka afoajo bènò, kine:9 òtwòn!' kine: 
got free, and was given cow and bull. And hare comes, thus: hare! thus: 
č? kine: jwok é kò naya; kine èl kine: wèkt ydn wat. E ko: 
eh? thus: jwok he says thus; thus: eh? thus: give me ox. He says: 
kifònò? kine: ya pwot tydu. Ka wade weki; kd gé kèdò. Ka gé 
why? thus: I was beaten too. And ox gave; and they go. And they 
kamo lwol, men  nyét dean; ka afoajo kald lwòlè, afoajo e 
bring calabashes, which milk cow; and hare brought cal. his, hare he 
ko: yánà nyèdò. Ka hold kalé, kd gò — tòyé, ka lwole kalé, 
says: Iit, milks. And cal. his brings he, and it pierces he, and cal. brings he, 
ka lwole otwon chip mal, ka lwole afoajo yena fèn, ka nè 
and cal. ofhyena was put above, and cal. of hare was below, and continu- 
nyédó, ká chòk mi kétd f, yech lwole afoajo, ka lwole  otwon 
ally milked and milk cont. went below, middle of cal. of hare, cal. of hyena 


Remarks referring to XI. vide on page 198. 














Hare and Hye 


m ct 
ni fond yi  óbói. Obdi chami® yi otwon, afoajo nt mata chak. Afoajo 
filled with foam. Foam was eaten by hyena, hare drank milk. Hare 
chwé. Ka afoajo e ko: mèk wà narojo! ka &arojo nèk, ka otwon 
became fat. Hare he said: kill we calf, calf was killed, hyena 
e ko: amen u  dót? 
he said: who will milk? 
Afoajo e ko: ydn! kine: doch!  Afoajo ko: u ben  óbói, ka dean 
Hare he says: I! thus: allright! Hare says: if comes foam, then cow 
nén; óbôi bògòn, dean — nitis ka chak mi dòt yt 
s let down the milk; foam not, cow not yet; and milk was sucked by 
afoajo bèn, afoajo um. mèdò. Chak bogon, men mi mat yt otwon, 
hare all hare his liver sweet. Milk not which was drunk by hyena, 
otwon gwalo. Jwok e bènò, ko: yt rè gwòl yin?? Otwon ko: 
hyena was thin. Jwok he comes, says: you why thin you? Hyena says: 
chak nt mate yi afoajo bèn. Jwok eko: kwan wind anan, mak afoajo! 
milk is drunk by hyena all. Jwok says: take rope now, seize hare! 


wuno kal ka mak afoajo, afoajo cha gdh, ka gon, 
rope was brought and seized hare, hare wanted release, and was released, 
ka otwon e ben, ka obdt cham é want, ka afoajo tél, 


and hyena he came and foam wanted to disappear, and hare was tugged, 
ka afoajo é padd, kine: buh!%ya rè ^ nágé yan kifa chak? 
and hare fell, thus: buh! I why kills he me because of milk? 
ofwon ni kudo. Duki!? ko: yá ka be kwan. Ki e kédo. 
hyena was silent. To-morrow said: I go for herding. And he goes. 
Ka tuni deam | chwáchi én ki  làbó. Ka é rino Yie, 
Horns of cow is formed by him with mud. And he ran to him, 
ko: otwon! kine: kèl tán amal, den a chan. Ka otwon e 
says: hyena! thus: spear waterbuck in front, cow is behind. And hyena he 
bên, ka dean  keél ká é kò: buh! Ya kò: kel tàn 
came, and cow speared, and (hare) says: buh! I said: spear waterbuck 
a chán, wu chwak and ki dean, andgi, yu? cham ono? Ka ye ko: 
behind, you do what with cow, killed you, you eat what? And he said: 
ket dòté mach! Kine: mach agèn? Ka è kò: a ching. Ka otwon e 
go fetch fire! Thus: fire where? And he says: itis yonder. And hyena he 
kedo, ka mach  ywódé é bògòn, ka e diòk, ka Tino ywodé go 
goes, and fire found he it was not, and he returned, and meat finds he it 
kal yi afoajo; ka afoajo e ko: yt rè dwòk? otwon e ko: 
was carried by hare; and hare he says: you why return? Hyena he says: 
mach bógàn; kine: Be á kal yijwok; ka wich kwon fèn; ka 
fire is not; thus: cow was carried by jwok; and head was buried ground; and 
è ko: kal mén me wók! Afoajo me a kwon yi én, ka otwon me yik 
he says: pull which his out! Hare his was dug by him, and hyena his was 
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matêk, ka afoajo me kal wok, ka otwon me d dali, ka otwon kdtd'4 
hard, and hare his pulled out, and hyena his was difficult, and hyena went 

puli, ka afoajo kátá glk, ka otwon wora wadé, kine: ket, dwat 
home his, hare went home his, hyena sent son his, thus: go, bring 


mach gol  afoajo. Ka na nel ten ebeno, eko: yd Lond mach, ka afoajo 
fire home of hare. And the little child comes, says: I beg fire, hare 


ko: bi dwan; ka afoajo eko: yi ka lit mal, jifeto ù dém 
says: come, get; and hare says: you not look upward, pepper will fall 


want, ka «Óadel ten lidá mal, ka keti yi wiye; e. A 
your eye, and little child looked upwards, and went to his father; he says: 


ring gir ki wot afoajo. Ka otwon é kópà lot ka wade e Mis lot. 
meat much in house of hare. And hyena he took club and his son took club. 


Ka ge beno, ka afoajo kedo td pyènò, ka kofa wade ko: pwóti 
And they come, and PE goes under skin, and told his son, said: beat 


yan! Ka é ywòn, e : fat ki yan kt; wak otwon. Ka otwon é 
me! And he cried, he said: not with me alone me; also hyena. And hyena he 
rë, rena pal, ka otwon ye bwògò, afoajo chuńe mèdò. 
ran, ran bush, and hyena he fears, hare his liver sweet. 

The hare travelled with jwok. They rested under a tree; jwok was sleeping, 
and the hare remained awake. Then many people came and the hare said, 
" Arise! a war (an army) has come.“ ”But“, said jwok, "never mind.“ And the 
war came and was going to seize the hare and jwok. Then jwok said: "Hare, 
seize my feet!“ He seized his feet, and suddenly jwok and the hare disappeared. 
The war passed by, and jwok said, "Hare, go!“ The hare went; he went to a 
hyena and said to her, "Hyena!* ”Eh!“ said the hyena. "Shall we not travel 
together?* asked the hare. "Surely,* replied the hyena. And they went. They 
went under a tree, and a war came; the hare was asleep, but the hyena was 
awake. "Hare“, the hyena said, "war has come“. "Never mind“, replied the 
hare. When the war came, the hare said to the hyena, "Seize my feet!* 'The 
hare beat his head on the ground (wanting to disappear as jwok had done), but 
the ground was hard. The hare, seeing this, ran away, but the hyena was caught 
and was beaten pitifully. At last he got free; and they gave him a cow and a 
bull. Then the hare came, saying, "Hyena!* ”Eh!“ he replied. Said the hare, 
"Jwok has said thus*. .... "Eh!* replied the hyena. The hare went on, "You 
must give me the bull.“ ” Why?“ said the hyena. "Because", replied the hare, 
"| also was beaten.“ He gave him the bull, and they went their way. Then they 
brought calabashes, such as are used for milking cows. The hare brought his 
calabash and said, "I will milk.“ And he brought another calabash (the hyena’s), 
and pierced it, and he placed the hyena’s calabash above, so that his own was 
below. When he milked, the milk ran down into his own calabash, and the 
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calabash of the hyena became full of foam. The foam was eaten by the hyena, 
and the hare drank the milk. So the hare became fat. One day he said to the 
hyena, "Let us kill the calf!“ And the calf was butchered. Then the hyena said, 
"Who shall suck now?“ "I,* answered the hare. "All right,“ said the hyena. 
"When the foam comes,“ replied the hare, "the cow has let down the milk; as 
long as there is no foam, it has not.“ (When the natives want to milk a cow, 
they let the calf suck the udder first, as without this the cow will not let down 
her milk. The hare wants to take the place of the calf, so that he may suck 
all the milk, leaving to the hyena only the small quantity of foam which 
comes out when the milk 1s finished.) So the hare sucked all the milk and 
was much pleased. But there was no milk left for the hyena, and he became 
thin. One day, jwok came and said, "Why are you so thin?“ ”The hare 
always drinks all the milk,“ said the hyena. Jwok said, "Take a rope and bind 
the hare.“ A rope was brought, and he bound the hare. The hare struggled 
to release himself, and he succeeded (but the loose rope was still round his neck. 
He ran to the cow and began sucking again). Then the hyena came, and when 
the foam was disappearing, he pulled the hare away by force, so that the hare 
fell on his back. ”Oho,“ he said, "on account of a little milk he is going to kill 
me?“ 'The hyena remained silent. The next morning, the hare said, "I am going 
to herd the cow.* So he went. He formed cow-horns of mud (and placed them 
in the grass, so that they looked like the horns of a living cow). Then he ran 
to the hyena and said (pointing to the real cow), "Hyena, spear the waterbuck 
there in front! the cow is behind!“ The hyena came and speared the cow; then 
said the hare, "Oho! (what have you done)! Did I not tell you to spear the 
waterbuck behind? What have you done with the cow? You have killed it! 
What will you eat now?* 'Then he said, "Go and fetch fire (that we may cook 
the meat).* "Where is fire?* asked the hyena. "Over there,“ answered the hare. 
The hyena went, but he saw there was no fire, so he returned. He saw that 
meanwhile all the meat had been carried away by the hare. "Why do you come 
back?“ said the hare. "Because there is no fire,“ answered the hyena. Said the 
hare: "The meat has been carried away by jwok; but the head he has buried 
in the ground (as our portion). And he said: "Let each pull out his part!“ 
The hare pulled his part out, but the hyena's part was hard (would not come 
out). The hare got his part, but the hyena did not succeed in pulling his out. 

So he went home; the hare, too, went home. After some time, the hyena sent 
“his son to the hare saying, "Go and bring fire from the home of the hare.“ 
The little child came and said, "Please give me fire!“ The hare said, "Come 
and get it. But do not look up, lest pepper fall into your eye* (this was to 
prevent the child from seeing the meat of the cow which he had stolen and 
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brought home). The child looked upward and saw the meat. Then he went home 
to his father and said, "There is plenty of meat in the house of the hare.“ 
When the hyena heard that, he took a club and said to his child, "Take also 
a club!“ When they came, the hare went under his sleeping-skin and said to 
his son, "Beat me!“ And he cried, "It was not I alone, the hyena too!“15 When 
the hyena heard that, he ran away into the bush. The hyena was much afraid ; 
the hare was very pleased. 


73. The Monkey and the Lion. 
Aywom ya y fal; ká mu é bénó ki yie bà mat ki pi, ka fado yey bur. Ka lai beno 


bè mat ki pi; ka nu yot ki pén ki yéy bur, ka lai é rèn. Ka aywom béno, ká nu 
lite én, ka e ren. Ka nu ko: kalêd wók! aywom ko: yt didn! e ko: é, ya u (you) 
kal wok $19 yin. E ko: kal yiebi, ú 11 make yan tin, ká yi par mal, ka ya paro mal 
bani, ká wá btè wok. E ko dò (de yi u) chimi yan! E ko: ë, yi fa chimè yan, yin 
woto 18 di chan, yi fa chimè ydn. Ka aywom yiebe kite pén, ká mák yt nu; ka 
aywom para mal, ka ge bia wok. Ka nu e ko: yd dá kech. E ko: butè'? chan ddèk, 
ya nati cham. E ko: yi kámá chama yan, gik aywom. E ko: né; kine: wá kédò yi 
dgwok, ogwok jano duon. Ka aywom e ko: ògwògt!?? Ye kudo,?! é chwoto: ògwògt! 
Kine: ha! Kine: bi! Kine: and? Kine: bi! wa da kwòp! Kine: á gin ano? mer 
ko: nu kala wok, ka a kàlé wok, dé che ( = gp chame yan, dé bàd adi ànàn? 
Ogwok e ko: é, fa dion? Kwách wa jwòk anan ú cham. Ka ogwok chine tiné mal, 
ki aywom ki nu, kå ogwok é lamò, kwaché jwok, nénd mal. Ka ogwok e ko: yina 
jwok, lint ki buo fd, fa yin a chwach nu é duón kifa u cham won? Kå nu chyen 
dkyèl tina mal, chyen dkyèl mitt aywom; ka ògwòkè ko: fat ki kimau, kwopa fa 
lin yi jwok, tin chimi mal bën, ká nu chine tine mal. Ka neka but aywom, ka 
ògwòk e lamo, kine: Dé fyech yin ye rèn kidi; wd jat. Aywom kine: ydn yd ren 
kine, ka rena mal wiy yat. Ògwòk è kò: awò, kínáu. Ogwok rena wot. Ká nù è 
dono kété. Nu ko: ka de nájá nau! ogwok dé makè yan kine. Ka aywom makè yan 
kine; ka ogwok chámà yan ki tyel amalo, ka dywòm chámà yan ki chán, — A tumi. 
The monkey was in the bush. And a lion came to him to drink water; and 
he fell into the well. Then some animal came to drink water; when it found 
the lion in the well, it ran away. The monkey came and saw the lion and ran 
away. The lion said, "Come to me.“ The monkey came, and the lion said to him, 
"Pull me out!“ The monkey said, "You are heavy.“ He answered, "No, I want to 
be pulled out by you!“ He said again, "Stretch down your tail, that I may seize 
it at once. Then you jump up, and I will jump after you; so we shall get out.“ 
The monkey said, "But then you will eat me!“ He answered, "No, I will not eat 
you, you will live (stay) forever; you will not be eaten by me.* So the monkey 
put his tail down, and it was seized by the lion. The monkey jumped up, and 
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the lion too jumped up, and they got out. Now the lion said, "I am hungry; I 
remained three days without eating anything.“ The monkey replied, "You are 
going to eat me!“ Talk of the monkey. The lion replied, ” Yes“. "Let us go to 
the fox, the fox is a great judge, replied the monkey.“ (They went, and when 
they had arrived) the monkey called, "Fox!* He was silent. He called again, 
"Fox!* He answered, "Ha?* He said, "Come!* The fox said, "What is the 
matter?“ He answered, "We have something (to propound).* The fox asked, 
"What? The monkey answered, ” This lion I pulled out, and when he was pulled 
out, he wanted to eat me; buthow is that now?“ The fox said," Is he not great?*22 
(Then he said,) "Let us pray to God, (and after that) he may eat (you).“ And 
the fox raised his hands up (praying). And the monkey and the lion and the 
fox, they all prayed; he (the fox) begged God, he looked upwards and said, "O 
God, hear my words! is it not thou who madest the lion to be big, that he 
might eat us?“ And the lion lifted one paw up, and with one paw he seized the 
monkey.*?3 Then the fox said, "Not so! or my prayer will not be heard by 
God; lift both your paws up!“ The lion lifted both his paws up. And he moved 
towards the side of the lion. The fox prayed, saying, "We ask thee, how shall 
he run? (we pray thee, teach the monkey how to run) we do not know it.“ 
Then the monkey said, "As for me, I run thus.“ And he ran away along the top 
of a tree. The fox said, "Very well, just so!* and he ran home. So the lion as 
left alone. He said, "If I had but known about that, I would have caught the 
fox thus, and the monkey I would have caught thus, and the fox I would have 
eaten first, and after that I would have eaten the monkey.“ It is finished. 


74. The Dog and the Fox. 


The dog went into the bush; there he met the fox. And the dog said, "Friend, 
what are you doing in the bush? Go home (into the village)!“ He said, "Whatshall 
we do in the village?“ The dog said, "My master is accustomed to give one calf 
(whenever I come to him).“ And he went with him. The dog went into the home, 
the fox remained outside the enclosure. The dog took some food, and he was 
beaten (by the people) with a club. He cried and ran into the bush. The fox 
asked him, "Why do you cry?“ He answered, "O, I am (only) being educated 
(that's why I was beaten).“ But the fox refused (to live with him), he ran away 
and ran into the bush, and he remained in the bush. 


75. The Hare and the Hyena. 


The hare went into the bush to make an ambach-boat. one for spearing fish. 
He sat down in it, pulled the fish out and roasted them. The hyena came and 
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said, ” To-day Ihave found you?! ("you have been found by me“). The hare said, 
"Sit down, taste the food, my (elder) brother!“ And he gave him fins of the fish. 
He asked him, "From where have you brought them?“ The hare answered, "I 
have brought them from the river;* then he said to the hyena, "Put one of your 
members into this hole (then you will get fish).* The hyena went and put one 
of his members into the hole, and he was bitten, and he cried. He lay down 
(being sick from his wound). When he had recovered, he went into the bush 
and found the hare. He said to him, "I have found you (at last)!“ The hare said, 
"Keep still, keep still!“ He climbed a Nabag-tree, and threw Nabag-fruit down; 
the hyena remained under the Nabag-tree and ate the fruit; the hare went 
away and left the hyena eating.?5 


76. The Lion and the Fox. 


Nù bènò, ye da wé, bie yi bòdò, e ko: bòdé, tat tònd agak! ka ògwòk é béno, 
ye da gudd, bie yi bodo, e ko: tond àgàk tat gén! Ka bòdò kò: nu tònè núti ya,?6 
ká ógwok à ko: nu fate?* wat bana? Kine: wat bani kidi? E ko: kudi au, u bên nè 
tin kopi kine: ógwOk à kò: yi fà wat bane? Ka ni bénd, kine: bodó!?9 Kine: ere 
tona chògi, fa tate yín??9 Kine: ógwOk fan en a kal têné, yi tat moti. Ya kine: nu 
kú wêr? (ògwòk) kine: & fa wêr, fa wat bana? Ka nu kò: mók dèn? Kine: nè. 
Nu kò: yd dwai én, u yik kwofi (e)ne fa fyet, yi chimè chòmò,” kaye bòdò. Ka 
bòdò kò kine: doch, ket dwat. Ka nu kedo, ka ogwo ge yót, é budò ki yo, e ko: che 
(= chaka) da yen dé é chudò. Ka nu ko: yi rè chudt (churi)? nine da lèn; yé 
kò: edi? E ko: dwen? Kine: dwa; kine ki mên? Kine wú kú (= wú ki wú) bòdò. 
Kine: dwot! yú kwdnè yan. Ka dwòta mal, ka nu kò: yèti kwòma. Ká à ko: pam 
má fât,3! egwòkèdi? Kine: kite kwoma! Kd à ko: achtchwèl ma fat, d gwòk èdi? 
E ko: kite dógà! Ka e kiti dógé, ká è ko: de del má fat, é gwòk èdi? E ko: 
kwòt! Ka kwan yi ògwòk, ká yétd mal, kwòm nèt. Ká gd bên ki dé, kd gd kada; 
pach é chanò, ká nu góché yi ògwòk ki dèl, ká nu é rénò, ka pwóté yi ógwük, ka 
ge rind, rino yi bòdò, ká bòdò dwota mal, ká ógwôk è ko: bòdò,?2 lete (Gti) yan! 
fàtà wat bana? bòdò ko: àwó, wat bani! yi kama dir. Ká gé kédò, gé rind kun a 
de wot ògwòk, ká wot ogwok é wand. Ka ogwok fard fèn, ka rénd wot, ka makè 
nu ki yiebé, ka wiy yiebe d chòdò, ká nu kò: két, yi rim ki tòtò ki néji. Ka é bèdò. 
Ká nu keta fare. Ká é kanò ki lat, ká lat tal, ka tèrò dwat d béné. Ka tèrò béno 
ki ogwok, ogwok a bino ki ogwon eni, en d pwòt nu, nit tyàu. Ka gé kedo yi 
pwodd, ka dchéyd ywót é gir, ka ógwók a fwòt ni, e ko ne, tojò ki óchóyo ki 
yièpé,3t ka ménò yiébè nt twóch ke ri òchòyò, kd ogwon eni, me twòchè én é lànà, 
kd e ko: rene tèrò fd (= fach) nu. Kd gé rénò, ka yiebe® bòdò, kd ògwòkè mene 
ytebe nt chòdò, ka yiépé gén d tumd ki choto. Kd gé wand, ka ni ywòt ki tèrò bènè, 
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kd niu é péchd kine: wi bi béná ? Kine ês ka ogwok naje én, e ko: yi bi tyàu? E 
ko: á. E ko: wd u yél wa mén? Ka é.kò: yd cham ddi? Kine: fate yin a pwòti 
ydn? Kine: é! dwèn? Kine: òtyènò; kine: é! yi chaka tòdò! Nu ko: yiebi nuti 
nole yan? Kine: agon én? Kine: anand! Kine: dé fate yan këta! Kine: dá wú ki 
mên? Ogwok e ko: fate wá bêna? Kine: ard, bi let! Ka nu beno, ká ge lèt, men 
yiebe chòdò, ká mén yiebe chòdò, ka gg bén yiepe gen chòdò, ká nò wije mum, ye 
ko: botu. Ká gê wéyé. Kd ring wékà tèrò, ka cham yi tero. Chòti, kd tèrò é danò, 
kd nt dono ki fare. 

A lion came with some iron to the smith and said, "Smith, make me these 
spears!“ The fox too came, bringing iron to the smith, and said to him, "These 
spears, make them.“ The smith said, "The spear of the lion is still with me 
(unfinished).* The fox said, "Is he not my slave?“ Hesaid, "How your slave ?“ 
He replied, "You just keep quiet; as soon as the lion comes, tell him, "The 
fox has said, you are his slave'.“ And the lion came and said, "Smith, why 
have you not yet finished my spear?* He answered, "The fox brought his 
spear (and said), "Make it (= mine) first‘. I said: "Will the lion not be angry? 
He said: "No he will not be angry; for is he not my slave % “ The lion replied, 
"Is that true?“ The smith (said), "Yes.* The lion (replied), "I shall bring 
him, and if your talk turns out to be a lie, I shall surely eat you;“ this he said 
to the smith, and the smith replied, "All right, go, and bring him.“ So the lion 
went; he found the fox lying on the road; he pretended to be sick, he groaned. 
The lion said, "Why are you thus groaning?“ — He, the lion, became angry 
(“his eye had war“). — Hesaidto the fox, "How did you speak (to the smith) ?“ 
The fox asked, "When?* He answered, ”Yesterday.“ The fox asked, "To 
whom?“ The lion said, "To the smith. Get up, we will go!“ He said, "I am 
sick.“ The lion replied. "Get up! I will help you.“ So he rose, and the lion 
said, "Climb upon my back!“ The fox said, "There is somebody’s saddle (there 
is a saddle, I do not know to whom it belongs), what shall I do with it?“ He 
answered, "Put it on my back!“ Then the fox said, "Here is somebody's chain 
(bridle), what shall I do with it?* The lion said, "Put it into my mouth.* Again 
the fox said, "Here is somebody’s whip, what shall I do with it?“ The lion 
answered, "Take it!“ So the fox took it, and he climbed on the lion’s back. 
He came with the lion; they went along. When they approached the village, 
the fox beat the lion with the whip, and the lion ran. Again he whipped the 
lion, and they ran gallopping to the house of the smith. The smith looked up 

"arose“), and the fox cried, "Smith, is he not my slave?“ The smith answered, 
"surely, your slave is he, you have told the truth.* They went on and ran to 
the place where the house of the fox was. When the house of the fox came 
near, he jumped down and ran into the house. But the lion caught him by his. 
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tail, and the end of the tail broke off. The lion said, "Go, I have given you a 
sufficient mark.*?6 He, the fox, sat down. 

The lion went into his village, he brought game and cooked the game, and 
he brought (invited) all the people (that is, the animals).?? The people came, and 
the foxes, many foxes came, and the fox who had beaten the lion was also 
present. (On the way to the lion's village) they came into a field and found 
plenty of melons, and the fox who had beaten the lion, said (to his companions), 
they should tie melons to their tails. So each one tied melons to his tail. And 
this particular fox tied the melons very loosely to his tail. Then he said, "People, 
run to the village of the lion!“ And they ran. (While thus running) the melon 
slipped off his tail, but the tails of the other's broke off, all of them. When they 
approached, they found all the people with the lion. The lion asked, "Have you all 
come?“ They replied, ” Yes.“ And the lionrecognized thefox and asked him, "You 
too have come?“ He replied, "Yes.* The lion, "By whom shall we be recon- 
ciled (how can we, being enemies, eat at the same table)?* The fox asked, 
"What is the matter ("what have I become)?“ The lion said, "Is it not you 
who beat me?“ The fox said, "What? you do lie!“ The lion said, "Did I not 
cut off your tail?“ The fox replied, "Where is it?“ The lion said, "Here it is“ 
(showing the cut-off tail of the fox). The fox replied, "But that is not I alone 
(i. e. the case with me only). The lion, "Who beside you ("you and who“) ?“ 
The fox, "Is it not all of us? why, come and look!“ The lion came and looked 
at them, this one's tail was cut off, and that one's tail was cut off, all their tails 
were cut off. The lion did not know what to say ("his head was giddy“), and 
he said, "You have escaped!* Helet them go, and the people were given meat, 
and the people ate. That is all. — The people scattered, and the lion was left 
in his village. | 


77. The Starling and the Centipede. 


Owêno bedd (bzrá) rit; ye da dean, de ywóp. Ka wing beno bene bene, ka 
dwand ko: yine tere, dea ywó p, dé kwòp nan á ywübé! Ka tèrò mimò; d ko: buh! 
ere (ede) tero d mümí? Ka téro ko: ywòp küchi won. Ka ólydà d kò: ya-ki-yan 
(yan ?)-ten nénd 35 nit, ywop de kwòp yi yn! Ka rit e ko: tótu olyau ki man; 
ká mên nt band. Ótólà. Kòt e ko: yi kwan itid, ú gé lidè ywòp, ú rimé, ká gé 
wèké yan. Ka olyau nine kwàńé, ka lidò kên, ka chígi lind 39 kòn, ka lídó mal, ka 
lidé yi téro, ka lidé yi tulò, e ko: tulò! Kine: é ? Kine: éré de rit a ywobt? E ko: 
dwén? ya fa ywop! Kine yi re (ra) fat ki ywòp ? Kine: ndyo kuchi yin? éná 
ywòp. Kine: nd dmén? Kine: náyó bèt; ena nt néné rèjé. E ko: fate en a chalè 
yin? Choti, ka tero fard kwòmè, kd pwòt yi tèrò, ká é keti é rino. Ka yoma wiy 
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yat. A ñ chògi e bitdé wiy yat. Ká olyau é díbgà. Ká ótól Kòt e ko: wèki yan 
rind! E ko: ë gé gwògé nò? Ka owano ko: weki nin olyau u go ni tind ywòp. 
Chòti, otol Kòt é kédo nin bógin. Ka rit e ko: yú (yi u) chàtí ki doch; é bógin u 
chimè yin. Choti, a ri táuwé e kete, e bogin chame, a gyet yi rit. 

The heron was king. He had a cow which was bewitched. And all the 
birds came, and the heron said to them, ”Ye people, my cow is bewitched, 
tell me who has bewitched it.“ And the people were perplexed. He asked, 
"Dear me! why are the people so perplexed?“ They said, "We do not know 
the wizard.“ Then the starling said, "O my goodness, if only I had my eyes, 
I would name the wizard.* The king said, "Give the starling eyes!“ But each 
one refused, At last the centipede Kot said, "Take my eyes, when the wizard 
has been found and the matter is finished, then give them back to me.“ The 
starling took the eyes, he looked in this direction and again looked in that 
direction; he looked upwards and looked at the people; and he looked at the 
owl saying, "Owl!* The owl replied, "Eh?* He said, "Why do you bewitch 
the cow of the king?“ He said, "When? I am not a wizard.“ The starling re- 
plied, "Why should you not be a wizard? Do you not know your uncle? He 
is a wizard.“ The owl asked, "Who is my uncle?“ He said, "The fish-spear is 
that uncle; it is he who sees the fish (in the water)."” Does he not resemble you?“ 
— That is all, and all the people (= the birds) jumped on his (the owl’s) back, 
and he was beaten by the people; and he went away running, He fled to a tree. 
There he is accustomed to stay; on the top of trees. 

When the starling returned, centipede Kot said, "Give me my eyes!“ But 
he said, "No, what for?“ And the heron said, "Give (= leave) the eyes to the 
starling, that he may always make manifest the wizards,“ — That is all, centi- 
pede Kot went away without eyes. And the king said to him, ” Walk in peace! 
There is nobody who will eat you.“ That is all; he (the centipede) is accustomed 
to die of himself (not killed by other people, or through violence); nobody 
eats him. He is blessed by the king. 


78. The Hare and Tapero. 

Afoajo a keta mal bë ywòtò bil; gò kí nan Tüpéró. Ka afoajo bul chón, ka bil 
chon ki mal. Ka Tapero e dònò wok, e pá dwái yi nan a dacho. Ka afoajo dwat 
yi nan a dacho; ka ge chónó bul, ka Tapéro dono wok, d fa dwat yi nan a dacho; 
ka afoajo dwái à én; ka bul dàn, ka afoajo d chwòtò kine: nan Tapéro, wa fa 
ket? Tapérò à kudò, chune rach kifa dwái afoajo. Ka T'apero bia fén, afoajo d 
dong mal. Ka afoajo d lònò bên, ka tyele mak ki akét, e ko: ya kétd fén, ya dogo 
fòtè win. E ko: u yik ya ú witè fén u jak akét, ya witi fòtè won. Aket chó nwòjo 


ki jago; d niti ki wite fèn, ka afoajo dèmò, ka e këto. 
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The hare went up (into the air) to find a drum; he and his uncle Tapero. 
And the hare danced to the drum, he danced up in the air. But Tapero remained 
outside (the ring of the dancers), he was not selected (for dancing) by a girl.*! 
But the hare was selected by the girls, and he danced with them. Again Tapero 
remained outside, he was not selected by a girl, but the hare was again selected, 
and danced. At last the dancers scattered. Then the hare called, "Uncle Tapero, 
shall we not go?“ Tapero remained silent, he was angry because the hare had 
been selected. Tapero went down, but the hare remained above. Some time 
after the hare also came; he fastened his foot with a rope, and said (to Tapero?), 
"[ am going down, I will return to our country.“ Again he said, "As soon as 
I come down to the ground and (I) pull the rope, I shall arrive in my country 
(at once).* But he pulled the rope too early, before he had reached the ground. 
So the hare fell down and was dashed to pieces.*? 


79. Who is King? 


Afoajo nomo dacho, gé kí ótwón; dacho maro ótwón, de afoajo chét yi dacho. 
Kd gé wèlò, ka ge ko kine: néni wot dyék; ka ge neno, ka dyen + nèk yi afoajo, ka 
ótwün e neno, ka wat ka ge wód£** ótwón; ka wou è wud, ka afoajo ket, ka ótwón 
dònò, e nénd. Ka nal ten beno, ka e ko: yá nén! Ka otwon dwota mal, ka lite ve, 
ka wai lite re, ka e ko: afoajo á kali kên? Ka ore beno, ká è kò: dyek á cham ge 
mèn ?35 Kine: dyek ba cham yi otwon? Ka dèl è kal, ka otwon pwòt, ka nome tanò. 

Ka otwon e kédò, ka afoajo yote yi én (yén), é budò rech, ka e ko: wind teau,* 
yi yotè yan! Ka e ko kine: dan nt belé gigé moti, ka okok weki otwon, ka e ko: 
owa, chè mèdò! Kine: ge mayi ge kidi? Kine: ge ni padd (fara) nam. Ka e ko: 
ket pa (par) nam! Ka afoajo pari nam; ka ña pyen deje wá nàté. Ka otwon e 
lońo pare nam, ka nékè okok bene, ka e ywónó. Ka e kedo, otwon, weye go ywond. 

Ka afoajo kedo é kéj6,*! ka ywoda lyech, go kudo kòdo ki tyele, ka è ko: dwa kolo 
kòdò. Ka tyel lyech nyèmé wok, ka lyech e kedo, ka è tò; ka afoajo keta yey lyech. 
Ka lyech, afoajo meje yéjè, ka èjàdò ki kèn kalé," ka è kò: yi rè ba kwòt? U ya 
kàlá ban kote! Ka lyech e kwódó ; ka bia wok. 

Ka lyech ya rit, ka doge rit none (nwane) kwet, ka átet e ko: ere do (dok) lyech 
a nwane beet ki chano? Kine: pate do rit? Ka atet e kédo, ká à tènò ki atérou, 
ka ka (= kedo) chán; ka lyech ka yiè, ka u kèlé ki do gon, ka lyech padò, ka kòl 
e kètò. 

Ka owanò ko: yd jékò, ya bané rit! Ka ron (yon), ka tèrò ni ka (— keta) nam 
bè mai, ka lòt ni mena péń, ka nam ni bèdu tar, ka dje ni mai ki zech, Ka lot 
kwal yi ògwòl, ka gon wéké kòt; ka kéb yi kòt. Ka okwòm ka pyech*? yi owano, 
kine: lot e kwal yi mên? Kine: kích] yan. Ka bond pyéch, kine: lot a kwál yi 
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men? Kine: lot a kwál yi ògwòl. Ka okwóm pyech yi owano kine: de kòbi u 
chame 99 kuchi yin? Cham 59 niti lide yin? Ka goch yi owano. 

Ka tan kobo ogwal: wá rarè! Ka tan ko: ogwdl, tyélí chèkò, tyelá bard. Ka 
ogwal e ko: wá ràrò. Ka ge rénò, men ya ken, men ya ken. Ogwal gir ki yey pén 
bènè, ka tan e ko: yoma ógwàl. Ka ògwòl è ko: yomá tan. Ka tano pido, ka e 
padò, ka e tò yi nwèch. 

Ka ólét ka é jékò ron (yon) rit, ka ron, ka chip wij abòbò. Ka dean nèk, ka 
olet e ko: buli rino! Ka rino bil, ka à kò: kal rino! Ka rino chwénd, ka chéka 
chwòtò; ka rino e chwònò, ka para mal, ka lau lon wij dbòbò, ka rino gwdré. A 
chogé, a chéka gwar. 

A kwan lau yi atwák. A roné, a kuchi lau yi jago, à padi. A kop tèrò kine: 
wa rònè ména? Kine: ron nau! A lan nau war é n2tó kifa kwòpé rònè. Ka dené 
kwòdò. Ka létà mwol, den e kwòdò, ka tero ko: buh! édi sáu? A bé (= bedo) 
deni ndu? nau ko kine: ya land war yd nètò, kd tàró ko: buh! wéi kí u ron 191 a 
wei, a két tèrò. | 

A yap jago, ka jago ya matêk. Ka tero beno, ge kobo kine: wa ròn méná? Rou 
dgèk!52 Ka agak ron, ka e jèkò ki jane dôch. Ni tou ld: ki pal. Ka tero ni chuko, 
kine: wi chwòl a méná? Kine: chwol jago! A chwol jago, a bene én agak, ka tero 
kobo kine: jágó, lai anano! Kwon ldi! a kedo buté lái, a kwan wan gon; ka e 
dúòdo, ka téro cham. A chògi kí jané dôch; a kop tàró kine: dgak ban en jane 
dôch! 

A gòy (= goch) bil, ká tèrò chònò, ka bul pwót; ka Tapero ki túlò ge beno, 
ka dwá yi dacho. 

The hare married a woman, he together with the hyena. The woman liked 
the hyena, but the hare was hated by her. And they travelled; and (the people 
to whom they came on their journey) said to them, "Sleep in the sheep house !453 
So they slept, and sheep were killed by the hare, while the hyena slept, and 
he smeared the contents of the stomach on the hyena's mouth. When the day 
broke, the hare went away, he left the hyena sleeping. (In the morning) a boy 
came and asked, "May I come in?“ Then the hyena arose, he looked at him- 
self and saw the contents of the sheep's stomach on his body, he said, "Where 
is the hare?“ The brother-in-law5* came and asked the boy, "Who has eaten 
the sheep?“ He answered, "Have the sheep not been eaten by the hyena?“ 
Then a whip was brought, and the hyena was beaten, and his wife relinquished 
him (he was divorced from his wife). ` ` | 

And the hyena went away. and he found the hare roasting fish; he said to 
him, "You cursed hare, I have found you!“ The hare said, "Every one is 
accustomed to eat his food first (before doing anything else).“55 He gave the 
hyena an okok (a certain fish with sharp pricks); the hyena said, "Father, it 
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seems to be good!“ He asked again, "How do they catch it?“ He answered, 
"They are accustomed to jump into the river (and thus catch it). The hyena 
said, "Go, jump into the river!“ So the hare jumped into the river, but he 
bound a small skin around his waist (so that the thorns of the fish could not 
wound him). The hyena sprang after him into the river, but he was much bruised 
by the okok, and he screamed. And he (the hare) went away, he left the hyena 
screaming. 

The hare went away to his place; he found an elephant who was taking a 
thorn out of his foot. The hare said, "My father is taking out a thorn.* (He 
said to the elephant, "I will help you to take the thorn out*, and) he eut the 
whole foot of the elephant off. Then the elephant went away almost dying from 
pain; the hare went into the belly of the elephant. The elephant shut the hare 
up in his belly, and he had difficulty in getting out. He said to the elephant, 
"Why do you not dung, that I may go out after your dunging?" The elephant 
dunged, and so the hare got out. 

And the elephant was king. His cattle always scattered their dung on the 
road; and the ichneumon said, "Why do the cattle of the elephant always 
scatter their dung?“ The people answered, "Are they not the cattle of the king?“ 
And the ichneumon went and hewed a stick, and he went from behind to the 
elephant and stuck him in his trunk (stuck the stick into the trunk of the ele- 
phant); the elephant fell down (and died), and his house was destroyed. 

Then the heron said, "I want to be king, I shall be king!“ And he was 
elected, and the people went to the river to fish. They put a club into the river, 
which made the water clear, so the people used to catch fish. But the club was 
stolen by the frog; he gave it to the rain.59 And the ibis was asked by the heron, 
"By whom has the club been stolen?“ He said, "I do not know.“ Then the 
pelican was asked, "By whom has the club been stolen?* He answered, "The 
club has been stolen by the frog.“ Then the ibis was asked by the heron, "How 
could you say you did not know? Had you not seen it?“ And he was beaten 
by the heron. 

And to the waterbuck the frog said, "Let us run a race!“ The waterbuck 
said, "Frog, your legs are short, but my legs are long.“ But the frog said, 
"(Never mind,) let us run!“ And they ran. The one stood here, and the other 
stood there. But there were many frogs everywhere in the ground. And the 
waterbuck said, "I have beaten (surpassed) the frog!“ But (always) a frog 
cried, "I have beaten the waterbuck.* At last the waterbuck was tired, and he 
fell down and died on account of his running. 

Then the hawk wanted to be king, and he was elected. He placed himself 
on an ambach-tree, and a cow was killed (on the occasion of the election of a 
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new king), and the hawk said: "Roast meat!“ And meat was roasted, Then he 
said: "Bring meat!“ And the meat came not quickly; so he called again for 
meat, and yet it did not come. He flew up and left the (royal) clothes on the 
ambach, he snatched the meat; (from that time) he has always remained in the 
habit of snatching meat. 

The royal clothes were taken by the atwak, but he did not know how to 
behave in royal clothes, therefore he was driven away. Then the people said, 
"Whom shall we elect?* It was said, "Let us elect the cat!“ (When the cat 
heard that) she spent a whole night in laughing, because of the plan of electing 
her. And her jaws swelled from laughing. When the next morning the people 
saw that her jaw was swollen, they said, "Why! what is the matter with the 
cat? Why is your jaw thus?“ She answered, "I spent a night in laughing.“ The 
people replied, "Leave her alone, she is not to be elected.“ The people went 
away. 

They looked for a king; there was no one who might become king. So the 
people came saying, "Whom shall we elect? Let us elect the crow!“ And 
the crow was elected. He reigned very well. The game died in the bush. And 
the people were at a loss, they said, ” Whom shall we call?“ It was said, "Call 
the king.“ The king was called; he came, he, the crow. And the people said, 
"King, here is a game, taste the game!“ He went to the game and took 
(picked) its eye out. Then he arose, and the people ate. He continued to reign 
well. And the people said, "The crow, he is a good king.* 

A drum was beaten. The people danced. And the drum was beaten again, 
and Tapero and the owl came, and he was selected by a woman for dancng 2? 


8o. The Hare. 

Afoajo a weh f ote rit, ka ywòda nór ; nor gir, ka feka fen bg cham. Ká é rim, 
ka ge chon kani; ka atep fan yi gén. Ka amòlò dwái, ka atep kwan, ka ge chip 
wich amal, ká go gocht, kine: chatt! Ka amalo (amolo) é band, ká gò chígí gòchò. 

A keti áfoàjo kétí, a dwâi kyèn, a yij atep, a kítí kwóm kyen, à ban chato. A 
güchí gon; chámó kédé a chígá fadò; a ko: buh! Afoajo kine: buh! atep ú gwòk 
édi? A dën ki kyèn, a kedo afoajo, a dwati dean, a yej atep wije. A lénd atêp fèn 
yt dean, a kobo afoajo: yt rè leni atep fèn? Ko: yi rè nagt jè? ya bèdò! A kéti, 
a don afoajo, a nan afoajo, atep ú tich èdi? A chigt dògò bé dwátó nu; a ywòdé 
£n; a kóbi: yina nu! wd fà mat? Kó a, yinè mada! Afoajo kine: ya dal yi gichè 
mèkò. Ye ko: á gin ano? Nor a yòtè yan fote rit, gé gir, a chamd, ka yd yanò, 
ka gé china. A kop nu, yi cháká tòtò, wala a kwalè yin? Kò: á kwálè yan. Ko: 
yach! yd fa két! Kò: mát, bi kédò, kon yan! Kine: yd tên, yt diòn. A két nu, a 
yodi gin ¿ní é pek, a kyédé. A kede afoajo tyau. 
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A dwai òtwòn, ko: yin ótwón, tàró à dwat yan bin, dé gé ban, de bi, koń yan! 
yu tote ki nor, mok ú chámè yin. A keti ótwón, à yáji kwom ótwón; a kalé gén 
pach, a wind gòl gén, a lèn gà fén. Ka kwomé otwon e fògò. Kd afoajo kòmè 
kine: kwom otwon ú gwòk èdi? Ka yit yat kd ge tok yi gén, a kiti kwòm ken lèt. 

Ka é tuyi yan duón. Afoajo lita yat, e bar ki kwòm otwòn; a nwoli; ka nwole 
ni litt afoajo; e ko: buh! u bale kt amb (kanò)? A kwant tik à balé gon ki tun 
ent. Ket tun ena fáté dí nam, a logi mucho. 

Ye kedo bg fet kí jam, ká nwold ochoye ka gé fet. A béni òwèlè meko, a kobt 
kine: toti yan ki gin chim! A kyét afoajo kine: nêwa, ya chérd bénó anan. Afoajo 
chàmá leti najé. A ywode ochoye, é nénò, a duot afoajo, ká fald kwònè, u kágó 
gon; ka fal kedo yéjé ochoye; ka afoajo e nano: fàló é kédó ken. ano? Ka wije 
noli, ka kedo yéje ochoye, ka ywode djè gé gir, gé nènò. Ka é fedò. A bën wok, a 
ywóde wije d tyètò ki yük, a chwòlt gon, kine: yine wich bi! Ka wich é ban. A 
chigt gon chwolé kité, ka é ban. Ka gà goché ki àtdi; a bënë wich, a dógé kèjè. 

The hare travelled into the town of the king, and he found beans, plenty of 
beans. And he sat down to eat. When he had finished. he piled them (the rest) 
up in one place. He filled a bag with them. Then he brought a camel, took the 
bag and put it on the camel. He beat the camel saying, "Walk on!“ But the 
camel refused. He beat it again saying, ” Walk on!“ The camel fell down and 
said, "The bag is too heavy.“ The camel went away. 

The hare too went away; he fetched a horse, lifted the bag and put it on the 
horse’s back. The horse refused to walk; he (the hare) struck it, it tried to go, 
but it began to fall down saying, "Why !“ The hare said, "Why! what shall I 
do with the bag?“ He left the horse. The hare went and fetched a cow; he 
put the bag on it. But the bag was thrown down by the cow. The hare asked, 
"Why do you throw down the bag?“ The cow replied, "Why do you kill 
people (by laying such a heavy load on them)? I refuse.“ He went away. The 
hare was left; he was perplexed, thinking, ” What is to be done with the bag?“ 
He once more turned back to fetch the lion. When he found hin, he said to him, 
"You lion! Are we not friends?“ He said, "Yes, you are my friend.“ Then the 
hare said, "I am in difficulty with a certain matter.“ The lion asked, "What 
is it?* He answered, "I found beans in the town of the king, plenty of beans. 
I ate some of them, and when I was full, I put the rest into a bag.* The lion 
asked, "Were they given to you, or did you steal them?“ He answered, "They 
were stolen by me.“ Then the lion said, "Never! I shall not go!“ The hare 
said, "Friend, come, let us go that you may help me!“ He said again, "I am 
small, you are big.“ So the lion went. He found the bag ("thing^) very heavy; 
he refused and went away. The hare too went. 

He fetched a cock; he told him, "You cock! all (kinds of) people were 








The Hare 


Nerden, 
fetched by me, but they have refused. But now come and help me, and I shall give 
you part of the beans to eat.^ The cock went, (the hare) put the bag on the 
cock, and it carried it home. When they came near the house, it threw it 
down. The cock's back was bruised (from carrying the bag). The hare said, 
"What is to be done with the back of the cock?* He crushed leaves of a tree 
and placed them on the sore place of the cock's back. 

And there sprang up a large tree (on the sore place of the cock's back, some 
seeds having got into the wound by putting the leaves on it). The hare saw the 
tree was very high on the back of the cock. The tree bore fruit; when the 
fruit was seen by the hare, he said, "Dear me! by what (how) are they to be 
thrown down?“ He took a stone and threw at them. The stone fell into the 
middle of a river and became an island. 

The hare went to plant some vegetables (on the island), and he planted 
melon seeds. Then there came a traveller, he said, "Give me something to 
eat (the traveller saw the melons, which in the meantime bad ripened)!“ But 
the hare refused saying, "Cousin, I have come in this very moment (so I am 
not prepared to give you food).* The hare looked back; he saw there were 
many melons. The hare arose, he took a knife and split à melon. The knife 
went into the middle of the melon, the hare was perplexed, he said to himself, 
"Where has the knife gone?* Suddenly it (the knife) cut his (the hare's) head 
off. He (the hare) went into the melon and found there many people, who were 
alive. When he was tired, he came out; he found his head carrying firewood. 
He called it, "You head, come!* But the head refused. He called it again, but it 
refused. Then he struck it with the flat hand. The head came and returned to 
its place Sp 

| The Nubians have the same story ; here, as in Shilluk, it forms part of a 
series of tales; only the part which coincides with the story in Skilluk is 
given here (translated from Leo Reinisch, Die Nuba-Sprache, Erster Teil, 
p. 232 ss)... . The young man heaped up the eggs, squashed them, made 
a wind, and winnowed them, so that the wind blew away the egg-shells, 
and only the chickens were left. One of the chickens had a wound on 
its foot. They sent for the doctor, who said, "Take two ardeb of date- 
seeds, roast them and bind them on the wound, then it will heal. They 
did so. Now a date-tree grew out of the chicken's foot, it became large 
and bore fruit. When the fruit were ripe, a boy came and threw a stone 
at the tree; four fruit fell down. Thereupon the tree became angry, in 
its anger it fell down and formed an island. The owner of the island 
sowed sesamum on it; but afterwards he sowed melon-seeds. While they 
were still sowing, the melon-seds germinated and grew large. Then a 
13: 
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Turkish soldier came and asked the owner, "Give me one of the melons.“ 
The man replied, "They are not yet ripe. “ The soldier said, "If you don't 
give me one, I shall cut off your head.* Then the man went, cut a melon 
and gave it to the soldier. This one took his knife and stabbed it into 
the melon; but the knife escaped into the belly of the melon. Then he 
drew his sword and stabbed into the melon, but the sword too escaped 
into the belly of the melon. The Turk became angry, pursued the owner 
of the melon, cut his head off and threw it away. The trunk of the man 
crept into the belly of the melon. But the head searched its trunk in 
vain. At last it went away into a barber's shop. Here he had his hair 
shaved. In the meantime the man (the trunk) crept out of the melon and 
went away. When he came to the barber's shop, he found his head, took 
it, placed it on his neck and went his way.] 


81. The Camel and the Donkey. 


Jal meko e ya da amalo, gé ki adgro, ge ni chòk gé tyètò ki jam. De bogin m 
chámè gén, de gé gwòlò gwòlò. Ka amalo ko: buh! Kine: adaro! Ka adero ye 
kine: é! Kine: wd cha tà! Kine: awò, wd cha tà. Amalo ko: ken u fari wá, yu 
(yiu) yer? Ka adero ko: àwó! ya yet. Ka e ko: far wo! 

Ka ge kedo, gé chòtò; ka ge wita kech malaulau; kd mòchò lite gén, é ya di 
nam, di lòm gir; ka ge ko: wa kédò di? Ka adero ko: kija! Ka amalo ko: wau 
kwant! Ka adgro ko: wa ku miit?5? Kine: é! Kine: wa fa mut, gik amalo. E ko: 
jwok duon ! wa u witi wok. Ka ge keta nam, ka adgro keta bane, ka ge kwano. 

Ka ge witi wok, ka ge keta wok; de chune yên medo; mucho bu dan, kd gé 
chàmó, ka ge ni buto. Duki ka ge ni chamo, ka ni yidè wou, ka ge ni buto; kinau 
chet ki chano. Ka adero chweyo, ka amalo chweyo; de nete gén fa tadèr; ka ge mi 
mata gat ki pi; ka ge ni beno. e 

Ka adgro kòbo kine: mát! Kine: é! e ko: yi cha de gogo ki kech madoch; e ko: 
wija mim; e ko: ken de bumi yin, e ko: wá de tou, gik adero. Amalo ko: yi fate 
dék? e ko: kwop nájà yin? e ko: fa küchi yin? gik amalo, Ka ge bedo chán akyélo; 
adéro ko: mdt! — ken chwolé amalo. Amalo ko: č! E ko: ya da nwol mótónó 9? 
ki wija, de bet édi? Amalo ko: buh! nwol motono9 ga mo no 261 Kd à kidd. Ka ge 
neno, ká chíká kwòf kine: mát! Kine: é! E ko: mok eni e nwènò ki wija. Kine 
wiji chaka wilo! Küchi yin, ken mak wa, ka wá ni pwot kí lòt? De yt chwè, de 
da mó kòmi. Ka e ko: ard, yd kit. Ka e kudo. Duki ka e ko: ya dalè cham yi gik 
eni, wija nwènò. Amalo ko: buh! Ko: yik chwaki u line yau yi tyen kalé nam. E 
ko: á, wei ywona, gik adero; ki nwol mótónó? yau! Ka amalo ko: ë, ywóni! ya 
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fet ki yi, to u bi kifa wá bèné, fate kifa ya kéta. 
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Ka adero reno, ká à kwodo, ká é ywònò kí ywok mdgir, ka ni kwodo; ká jè ma 
chatt ki yey yei, kine: adero ywone ken? Ka ge bia wok, kine: mucho yeje da 5.9? 
Ka ge yabo ki kele lim, jé bogon. Ka adéro yót, ka amalo yót, ka ge mak, ka ńi 
fwót ki lòt, ka amalo ko: ya ko kôp, ya ko: wa u yót; dé anand, yi kobo adi? 
Adero kudo. Ka ge kal (kèl), ka gé makè ki winè yer, yei fyéchó gén. Ka amalo 
ka wune chódé, ka e reno; ka tro rino bane, ka jé yome én. Ka adgro dono, ge ki 
bwon, ka rit goche lot; yer fèk, ka e to. 

Duni® chinè ka amalò bia gat be mat, ka adgro yodé, é tb ke yey pi; pay kuòdò. 
Ka e ko: dwoti mal! gik amalo. Ko: dwoti, ywóni! Otyènd yé kò: yi kú ywbni! 
yi kò: da gin nwènò wiji; de dwot! Adzro to. Ka amalo keti be mat ki pi, ka 
amalo doga kel tim. 

Somebody had a camel and also a donkey; they used to carry goods every 
day, but they got nothing to eat, so they were very thin. One day the camel 
said, "Dear me!“ Again he said, "Donkey!“ The donkey replied, "Eh?“ The 
camel said, "We are going to die!“ "So it is,“ replied the donkey, "we are 
going to die.“ The camel said, "Suppose we run away, would you consent?“ 
The donkey replied, "Yes, I would consent.“ Then he said, "Let us flee!“ 

And they went travelling. They arrived in a very distant place; there they 
saw an island in the middle of a river. There was much grass. And they said, 
"How shall we get there?“ The donkey confessed, "I do not know.“ But the 
camel said, "We will swim.“ The donkey asked, "Shall we not be drowned?“ 
"No", said the camel, "we shall not be drowned;“ talk of the camel.9* He said 
again, "God is great! We shall arrive safely.“ They went into the river, the 
donkey went behind the camel. And they swam. 

When they came to the bank, they got out of the water. They were very 
glad; there were no men on the island. They ate and then lay down; the next 
day they grazed again (the whole day), and when the night came, they lay down. 
Thus they did every day. The donkey and the camel became fat; their bellies 
became thick. They used to drink water in the river; and from there returned 
to grazing. 

One day the donkey said to the camel, "Friend!^ He replied, ”Eh?“ The 
donkey said, "You have indeed succeeded in bringing us into a good position; 
I am quite surprised; if it had not been for you, we should be dead now!“ 
Such was the talk of the donkey. The camel replied, "Are you not a stupid 
fellow? Do you know anything? Are you not an ignorant one?“ So said the 
camel. One day later the donkey continued, "Friend!* — So he used to call 
the camel. The camel replied, ” Eh?“ The donkey said, "I have some thoughts 
("little seeds“) in my head; how may it be with them?“ "Dear me,” replied, 
the camel, "what may be your thoughts!“ Then the donkey was silent; and they 
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went to sleep. But the next morning he began again, "Friend! The camel 
said, "Eh?* The donkey said, "These things (thoughts) are still working in 
my head.“ "You begin to forget!" warned the camel; "do you not remember, 
when we were caught (every morning) and were always beaten with a club? 
But now you have become fat, you want to talk!“ The donkey replied: "Well, 
I will be silent.“ And he remained silent. On the next morning he continued, 
"I cannot eat on account of this thing; my head is always wandering.* The 
camel said, "Why, if you talk so loudly, the people who are travelling on the 
river will hear us.“ At last the donkey begged, "Let me bray just once; that 
is what is troubling me.“ Thus the talk of the donkey. The camel said , "Well, 
do bray! I am worn out by you. Death will come to all of us, not to me alone.“ 
And the donkey ran, snorting and braying exceedingly loud, and he snorted 
again. Some people who were travelling in a boat, heard him; they said, ”Where 
does that donkey cry?“ They went ashore saying, "There must be people on 
the island.“ They searched in the grass, but there were no people. At last they 
found the donkey and the camel. They seized them and beat them with clubs. 
The camel said, "Did I not tell you, saying: we shall be found? but now, what 
do you say?“ The donkey was silent. They both were driven away and were 
bound with boat-ropes, in order to pull the boat. The rope of the camel broke, 
and he ran away. The people pursued him, but he outran them. So the donkey 
was left with the strangers. He was beaten with clubs; the boat was heavy, he 
died. Some days later the camel came to the river bank to drink; he found 
the donkey dead in the water; he was bloated. And he said, "Get up!“ talk of 
the camel. He said again, "Get up and bray! formerly I told you, do not cry! 
But you said, something is ("working") in my head. Now get up!“ But the 
donkey was dead. So the camel went to drink and then returned into the 
forest.95 


! The animals, when acting like men, have in the English translations always been treated as 
persons. 

la In most of the texts the word ”jwok“ is rendered by "God", where, however, it is used in rather 
a disrespectful sense, "jwok*' is kept in the translation. 

2 len is "war", and "the army, host of war“. 

3 tyal, more frequently tyel "foot". 

“the future form of the verb, but without the future particle ú. 

? Very frequently the present teuse is followed by the imperfect of the same verb, the first intro- 
ducing the action rather as a state, the second showing the action as going on, as being in 
progress. "They go, when they were going below a tree. 

S "he says“ or "said" is: "e ko kine“; but in fluent speech ko "to say“ is often omitted and 
only ”kene“ thus“ is said. 

* vocativé! see Grammar. 

8 chami was to be expected. 
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? The "yin" lays stress on the subject: why are you so thin (while the hare is fat)? 
10 buh, an expression used most frequently, cannot be well translated into English; it may mean 
any degree and shade of surprise, very often, as here, angry surprise. 
11 Duki is not only ?to-morrow", but simply "the next day“. 
2 Instead of " chwách yi én. 
3 from yi u. 
14 kat, more frequently ket, the stem for "go*. 
15 The hare wanted the hyena to believe that he, the hare, was being punished for his misdoings, 
and that the hyena, by coming near, might get a thrashing as well. | 
16 instead of y?. 
" in order that. 
18 more frequently : wto to arrive. 
10 "beside* = since. 
20 vocative! 
?! commonly: kudo; here the o is long, as if to express the lengthened waiting for an answer — 
but all remained silent. 
22 Is he, being great, not entitled to eat you? 
23 To prevent the monkey from secretly running away. 
44 Alluding to some old affair, for which he intended to take revenge now. 
25 Twice the hare escapes the threatened revenge of the hyena, and even injures him severely anew, 
taking advantage of the greadiness of the latter. 
The same story is told in Marno, Reisen im Gebiet des Blauen und Weißen Nil, under ,,Ge- 
schichten aus dem Sudan.“ 
26 the lion, his spear is still with me. 
?! fa and fat are most frequently used in this way, to emphasize a sentence: is it not so? that is: 
it surely is so. 
28 vocative! the last vowel with high tone. 
2? "why remains my spear not cooked (forged) by you?“ 
30 see Grammar. 
3! ”a saddle which is not“: a saddle of somebody who is not present, somebody's saddle, I do 
not know whose. 
32 vocative ! 
33 instead of: make y? nu. 
34 one would expect: yiepe wun. 
35 one would expect: yiepe gen. 
36 "You are finished with your mark“. "Whenever I meet you again, I shall recognize you and take 
revenge. This story of the lion and the fox is also told in Marno, Le The Hottentots have it 
likewise. | 
37 He expected the fox to came too, and so to find an opportunity for finishing him. 
38 ya-ki....an expression of assertion, the literal meaning is not clear; "I with my children?“ 
38 from lido! 
*0 The fish-spear is a wizard, because "he sees the fish in the water“; he is thrown into the water 
at hap-hazard, and yet hits the fish. 
1! In dancing the girl selects her companion, not the man. 
“2 The story seems to have some mythological relation. 
43 from dyek! 
44 "and them (the contents) smeared he“. 
45 goats are eaten they (by) whom? 
“ a curse; its literal meaning not clear. 
47 "the hare went, he (to) his place“. 
48 "he was in difficulty with a place of his going out.“ 
*9 and the ibis, and (he) was asked. 
° In many cases like this the meaning of cham can hardly by rendered. 
?! abstain from electing her! 4 is used here because the act of election lies in the future. 
52 the people ask: "whom shall we elect ?* (one among them exclaims), "elect the crow!“ 
33 generally the iwak, the "cow house“, is the place where strangers pass the night. 
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54 Who that is, or why this designation is chosen, is not clear. 

55 "First let us eat, and then hold our palaver!“ 

56 The frog is the friend of the rain. 

57 A number of stories are strung together under this head, most of them reflecting the political 
and dynastic life of the Shilluks with its intrigues and vicissitudes; some are told not without a 
certain grotesque humour. e 

58 The mention of horse and camel in the beginning perhaps points to a foreign (Arab) origin of 
the story, or at least of the first part of it; though, of course, both horses and camels are not 
unknown to the Shilluks, as many of them lave lived in contact with Arabs for a long time, in 
the north as well as in the west. 

59 The use of ku here is rather strange. 

6° more frequently: mat. 

61 mok ano. 

62 "the island, its interior has people“. 

63 from of du ki. 

64 This formula is often added after a verbal quotation. 

65 This story is evidently of Arabic origin. 
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Xil. ADVENTURES BETWEEN MEN 
AND ANIMALS. 


82. The Country of the Dogs. 


Je a kedo be dwar ga pyaro, ka wita kun à lu, ka dryau é wan. Ka gé maka 
chan áryàu! wite gén d mim. Ka gé keti pach meko, ka ge ywoda man kété gén.? 
Ka chwou e beno pal ki dok, génà gwok, ka gé ni keti yete kali, ka jal meko e 
péchò kine: chwou agd gén? Gé kidd. Ka chika fécho kine: chwou ago gen? Ka 
gwok meko ka chuńe é rètò, ka para kwòme. Ka gò nagé, ka nal dkyèl e dono. 
Ká maka dwat (dwet) abich é bèdò, a pyéch yi gwok: yi kala kin? Ka e ko: ya 
kala fote Chol; ya chàkà wand. Ka wéké dok gén adèk, ka kèl yi gwok kite kwome, 
ka gwòk é rénò, ka wita bite fote Chol, ka gwok e ko: fote Chol á wan, à chine; 
u? kédó pach, ka yi wach: ya yénà fote gwok, man fá jè, chwou fa gwók; yi ku 
kit, u kit, yi to (tou). Ka nal éní è kudo, e fa kòbo; ka é bòkò ki war, ka é lgko, 
gwok e beno, kine: nal, yi re fa wach? Ken ku wacht duki, yi to! Ka nal duki 
mol (mwol) ka e wajò, kine: ka wand ótyàn, ya yénà fote gwòk ki mada bend, 
man fa je, de chwou fa gwok, ka mada néki yt gwok, kefa jwano ki kwò p. 

Some people went hunting; they were ten. And they arrived at a very distant 
place. Two of them lost their way, they walked for two days, then they be- 
came quite perplexed. They came to a certain village, where they found women 
only. After some time the men too came from the bush with the cattle, and they 
were dogs (the husbands of the women were dogs). They went into the enclo- 
sure (the homestead surrounded by an enclosure). And one of the men asked, 
"Where are the men (of your villages) ?” They remained silent. He asked again, 
"Where are the men?” One of the dogs became angry? ("his heart turned bad“). 
He jumped on the back of the man and killed him. So only one man ("boy*) 
was left. After five months ("he seized five months“) he was asked by the dog, 
"Where did you come from?" He answered, "I came from the Shilluk country; 
I had lost my way." Then the dog gave him three cows, he was taken by the 
dog and put on his (the dog's) back, and the dog ran away with him. When 
they got near the Shilluk country, the dog said, "The Shilluk country is 
coming near; it is over there. Now when you reach home, tell (your people), 
'I was in the country of the dogs, there the women are (real) people, but the 
men (males) are dogs.‘ Do not be silent! If you remain silent, you will die!“ But 
the man ("boy“) was silent, he did not tell (his story). And during the night he 
became afraid, he dreamed, the dog came and said, "Boy, why do you not 


Remarks referring to XII. vide on page 222. 
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speak? If you do not speak to-morrow, you will die.” And the next morning he 
spoke saying, "I was lost some time ago, and I lived with my friend in the 
country of the dogs; there the women are (real) people, but the men are dogs, 
and my friend was killed on account of his being hasty in speaking (on account 
of his indiscreet questioning, "Where are the men?” whereby he made the 


dog angry).“ 
83. Akwoch. 


Jal mëko wate fa abidèk. Ka nal akyèl doch. Ka fèrè linè yi nu, ká tà mògò 
ki béi, ká nù mago ki hoan, ka gé kite véi ádàlò, ka bei kite ve) ádàló. Ka e bènò, 
ka é kò: yd nèawò! Kine: yi néàwó nò? Kine: é, niné fà ni kwòp. Ka ni wèt kédé; 
ka bie yi jal éni, kine: yd néàwo! Kine: yi neawò nò? Kine: niné fa ni bec 
Ká à kò: lédé én! Ka weke, ka dok ádàlà yiébé, ka bei rind wok, kine: wooo; ka 
dok ddal akyelo® ka go yiébé, ka lwdn rind wok, kine: wooo. Kd à ko: buh! bèr 
gá lwán, gé ki bé, e ko: yd fa kámá neau; — jal eni fa rit —. Ka nu kò: buh, 
fa dwok key gen? Ka jal eni ko: ge ywòda gén kí kên? Ka ni kò: fa chôl? E ko: 
chôl ki 6nd? Nu ko: fa chôl ki dan? Ka wat bán dwái, ka chôl, ka i band, ka 
na ban dwai, ka chôl, ka nu? band. Ka jam bën dwat, ka gé band, ka wat jal eni 
chôl, ka nu band. Ka rit e ko: yi dwdtd nò? kd è kò: yd dwatd Akwéch, — wat 
jal eni; ka jal éńi é ywònò. Ka nò chune medo kifa nal éni, ká gò wéki, ka gé 
kedo ki gòn. Nu wade bògòn, ka Akwoch yigi wade, ka nu chune mzdo. 

Ka nu ni keta pal, ka lat ni makè én, ka go ni kalé pach. Ka mè nal ént ka ńi 
tal, ká go ni wèkè, ka nal ent ni cham. Ka nal eni yiga machwè, nu, chine mido. 
Ka ge ni weld ki nal eni, ni kedo fa (= pach) watè nu. Ká naje yi nè bene bene 
bene, de chune gén mèdò. 

Ka chin an chwólà dóró ; ye ko: mayo! Kine: é! Kine weki ya doro! Kine: é 
gwoge no? Kine: u noda lot. Ka wéké, ka yat maduon notè én. Ka note én, ka e 
bènò ; ka dan ent ko: yi keta ken? Kine: ya kete bà not. Nu ko: lòté rim? Kine: 
niti. Ka duki è dògò bz nòt ki bil. Ka gò tyèn, ka e rim, ka kale én, dé nù chuńe 
medo. Ká à ko: ma, kómí pyén! Ka pyen kal, ká gò kwòji bòl, ka bul é rim, ka 
Akwoch e kòbo kine: ma! Kine: ket chwol tyén win! Nu kedo, ka kope tyén gén, 
ka e ko: bul a kwách yi wada, de bi tero duki! Ká à dogo, ka bul kiti yi chan; 
bur máduón d kwòn yi nal eni, ka yat kiti yéjé. Ka mach (may) kiti yey yat, ka 
go lèné yey bur, ka yen é ròpò ki yey bur. Kd bur rik yi nal ént De mach lyelo 
ki pén. Kd bul gòch, kd ni e beng bene bene, ka rt (yè) kine: nól, yi fa dén? Kine: 
ki fané a dòna ? yd fa nol kt wand. Kine: chwor, yi fa don? Kine: yá chwòrò ki 
ytd? Kine: de min, yi fa don? à dé màn yan, ya men ki nina? Tero beno bene, 
bu nan a don ki pach. 

Ka tero bie be bul, ka nal eni yeta wiy yat, yat maduon. Ka bul fwote én, ka 
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tèrò bie be chón, ka nu e chono. Ka ni démá yey bur, ka ge tum ki fate yey bur. 
Ka dan eni dono. Ka kélà chán démá yey bur. Ka nat è dònò. Ka nal eni bia wok 
ki wiy yat, ka nòt ni chor yey bur. Ka nu to bene. Ka e kedo, ban nu make yi nal 
ent ki do (dok) nu; ká dèn a bu tun ka ni nèk, ka dèn a tung nut, ni kélè én. Ka 
wat ban mena yiebe nut, ka ni nékè én, ka wat ban yrebe bogon, ńi wèl én. Kd 
gé tüm, ka go dono nu dkyél. Ka e reno, rénó wak. Ka gg kedo ki CS ke doge, 
ka keti fote gén, ká à gèrò kí fàrà ki wai. 

Wen e ko: e djòl kèn 28 a doke gir kt bani gir! Kuche wiye, dé én, wiye nadje.? 
Ka gé bèdò, ka pen e yigi kech, ka wen byel bogon ki ye, ka nal ent byel nuté ye, 
ka nêmên ni bên, ká à kò: gt tote ow ak, ka ge ni tote ki byel. Ka kete yi wen, e 
ko: wé tote byél. Wen e ko: yi mên? Kine: yi jal e kune chine. Ka duki woné 
kedo, kedo yi nal eni, ka ge tote byèl, ka nal ent ko: wiye win nit? Kine à, nit; 
kine ka kof un kine: jal e wèlò yi chwolé, ka wone beno, ka wiye gen kòfè gén, ka 
wiye gén ye beno, ka bia yi wané chand. Ka nal ent ko: yi rè bèdò want chano? 
Kine: wana chán yika kal wòda yi nu. Kine: de wadi ken ywodi, ú najè yin? 
Kine: nè! Kine: wadi nine mên? Ka jal eni ko: nine Akwoch. Ka à ko: Akwon 
najè yin? nal eni ko: fate yan Akwoch? Ka mdkè yi wiye, ka wiye ywono, kd é 
kano ki nuwòt, ka wije lyel, ka tote ki lano kwach. Ka tote dòk, ka wiye doga 
fare. E ko: bie kede kach dkyèl. E ko: é, ya u bedo ken. Ka gé bèdò, nal eni ya 
fare, ká gé nt welo ki reyi gen. 
` A certain man had three sons. One child was pretty, and his fame reached 
the lion. So the lion caught flies, and he caught mosquitoes too, he put them 
into a gourd and came saying, "I am selling!“ The people asked, "What 
do you sell?“ He answered, "Its name is not to be told.“ So they let him go. 
He came to this man (the man the story treats of) and said, "I am selling.* He 
asked, "What do you sell?“ The lion replied, "Its name is not to be told.“ 
And he said, "Look at it!“ He gave him the gourd, and he opened it; the 
mosquitoes flew out with a loud buzzing; he opened the other gourd too, and 
the flies flew out with a loud buzzing. The man said, "Why, they are but flies 
and mosquitoes! I do not want to buy them.* — This man was a king. The 
lion said, "Why, will you not (put them back in) their place?“ The man 
replied, "Where should I find them?“ The lion said, "Then will you not make 
compensation ?* The man asked, "What shall I give for compensation?" The 
lion answered, "À man.* So a slave was brought (and was offered) as compen- 
sation. But the lion refused him. Then a slave woman was brought and offered 
as compensation, but the lion refused her too. He brought all his goods, but 
they all were refused. (At last) a son of the man was brought, but the lion 
refused him. The man said, "What then do you want?* He replied, "I want 
Akwoch;* — he was the son of this man (Akwoch is the name of the pretty 
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boy whose fame had reached the lion). And this man wept. But the lion was 
glad because of this boy. He gave him the boy, and he went away with him. 
The lion had no child, and Akwoch became his child. The lion was very glad. 

The lion used to go into the bush, to hunt game; and he used to bring it 
home. The portion of the boy he used to cook, and then give it to him. The 
boy used to eat it, and he became fat; the lion was much pleased. And they 
(the other people i. e. the other lions) used to walk with the boy and used to 
go into the village of the son of the lion (i. e. the village where the lion and 
his "son* lived). So all the lions knew him, and they all were much pleased. 

One day the boy asked for an ax; he said, ”Mother!“!0 She said, "Ehe 
The boy said, "Give me an ax!“ She asked, "What for?“ He said, "I will cut 
a club.* She gave it to him; and he cut a large tree. When he had eut it, he 
came. (The next day) this woman asked him, "Where are you going?* He 
replied, "I am going to cut.“ The lion asked, "Is the club finished?“ He ans- 
wered, "Not yet.^ The next day he went again to cut a drum. He carved it; 
and when it was finished, he brought it; but the lion was much pleased. And 
he (the boy) said, "Mother, bring me a skin (to fasten on the drum).“ And a 
skin was brought, and he stretched it on the drum. When the drum was finished, 
he said, "Mother!* he said again: "Go and call your people“ (i. e. the people 
of all the villages around, belonging to the lion's family). The lion went, and 
he told all his people, "A drum has been made by my son, now all people 
shall come to-morrow.* Then he returned. 

The drum was placed in the sun (to dry). Then a big hole was dem by the 
boy, and he put a tree into it; he put a fire into the (hollow) tree and threw 
the tree into the hole. The ES caught fire in the hole. The hole was covered 
by the boy, but the fire was burning in the ground. Then the drum was 
beaten, and all the lions came; and the people said, "Cripple, will you not 
stay at home?“ The cripple replied, "Why should I stay at home? My eyes 
are not crippled!“ Then they said to the blind one, "Will you not stay at 
home?* He replied, "Are my ears blind?* They asked the deaf one, "Will 
you not stay at home?“ He replied, "Though I am deaf, My eyes are not 
deaf.“ 1! So all people came, there was no one left at home. The people came 
for the drum. Then this boy climbed upon a tree, a big tree, and he beat 
the drum. The people (— the lions) came to dance, and the lions danced. And 
(while daneing and not heeding the hole) they fell into the hole; they all fell 
into the hole. And this man (viz. the lion who was the boy's father, or his 
wife) was left; and he too was fetched and fell into the hole. Then the cripples!? 
were left, and the boy came down from the tree and pushed them into the hole. 
So all the lions died (were burned in the hole). 
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Then the boy caught the slaves of the lion and his cattle. The cattle without 
horns he killed, and the cattle which had horns, he took with him. And the 
slaves which had tails, he killed, but the slaves, which had no tails, he let go.'3 
When he had finished them all, there was one lion left; that one ran into the 
bush. Then he went away with all his goods and his cattle, and he went into 
his native village, there he built his home in a place by itself. 

The father (— his father, who at the same time is the father of the children 
whom he addresses) said, "To whom does this man belong? he has so many 
cattle, and so many slaves!“ His father did not know him, but he (the stranger) 
knew his father. They remained some time, then it came to pass that a famine 
came, and the father had no more dura with him, but this boy (the stranger) 
still had dura. And his brothers (who did not know him) used to come to him, 
and he used to say (to his servants), "Give these boys dura.“ And dura was 
given to them. Then they returned to their father, saying, "We were given 
dura.“ He asked, "By whom?“ They said, "By the man who is over there.“ 
On some other day these boys went again to this man, and they received dura. 
And the man asked, "Is your father still alive?“ They said, "Yes, he is alive.“ 
Then he said, "Tell him, "the stranger (” traveller“) calls yout.“ The boys came. 
and told their father; and their father came, he came with a sorrowful face. 
The man (stranger) asked him, ” Why is your face so sorrowful?“ He said, 
"My eye is so sorrowful because my son has been carried away by a lion.“ 
The man replied, "If you met your son now, would you know him?“ He said, 
"Yes.* The man asked, "What is the name of your son?“ He answered, "His 
name is Akwoch.“ Then he asked, "Would you know Akwoch now?“ He 
said, "Yes, I would know him.“ The man replied, "No, you would not know 
him,“ Then he said again, "Am I not Akwoch?“ And his father seized (em- 
braced) him, and his father wept. And he brought a razor and shaved his head, 
and he gave him a leopard skin; '* and he gave him cows. Then his father re- 
turned to his village. And he said, "Come, let us go (— live) in one place." But 
he replied, "No, I will stay here. And they remained, the boy in his village, and 
the father in his village, and they used to visit each other.!? 


84. The Girl and the Dog. 


Nane dáchó fd bwoch, ka keta fal, e ywódá gwok; kd é kd kine: yina jwok! e 
ko: toti yan ke nara! u nwomi gwok. Ka tote nare yi jwok, ka nare é dònò. Ka 
nare kétá fal, ka gwok ywodé, gwok bédd nòbon. Kd gwók à ko: kèti yi mayi, 
gwok e ko, ye dan u wékà yan ko-wén? Ka nan ten e bend, ko: mayó! Ka men 
yeyo. Ko: ya ywóta gwok fal, de gwók à ko ne: kéti mayi, kèpi kine: gwok e ko: 
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dan u wèkè yan ko-wén? Ka máyé ywòn, ka köpa wiyè; ka wiye e ko: kel muy 
(muj) gwok! Ka nan ten kel muy gwok. 

Ka gwok e yót, é budó. Ka nan ten wéke. Ka ge dilodo, ka gwok é kédà ki nan 
ten, ka ge kedo ki gwok, ka ge keta fé; gwok bédd jwok, ka keta wot gwok, yat 
gir bèng, ka gwok e ko: nt chám kí re yan, ka yi ni kete gol! Ka gol ye ko: keti 
yeje! E ko: ban agak. Ka gwón éni é kèdò, ka nan eni e dono. Ka nan eni keta 
gol gwok, gol duon, won ent wot jwok. 

Ka nan eni rena mal, ka e püro, ka pen e pyédd. Ka nan éni bia wok, keti 6 
rino. Ka gwok e lito, gwok e beno é rind; nan eni rena wot ki nam, wot ma yena 
nam, wot maduon. Ka gwok e beno, ka é bèdò ki tyele wot. Ka tyen won eni gen 
abiryau, ga yogo chwou, dacho bogon ki kele gen. Gen ni chama lai, ńi keti bg 
dwar. 

Dan eni á fané wot, ka jok ent (oni) e beno, ka gé kò: amen a tal gin cham? 
Ka ge nònò, ka ge keta be yáf ki wot, ka ńàn ént ywót, chuńe gén mèdò, e ko: yi 
yig name? won. Ka ge bedo, ka nan eni ko: yd chètè yi gwok. Ka gê kò: agèn én? 
Kine: ya pèn ta wot, ka ge litá péi, ka gwok lite gén, ka gwok gòch ki toch. Ka 
gwok e tou, ka wete fal. 

Ka maka wun ga abi ryàu, ka nan ent ko: yd dwátá kedo ba lite chi gwok. 
Dan eni ko: bèt, yi kú ket; nan eni ko: ya kedo! Ka ge kedo, ka nan ént é yabo, 
ka nékè chógó ki tyele, ka nan ent to. Ka nan é ywòn, ka nan eni kwan yi gén kite 
nam; nan ent kél yi nam. Ka wité fòtè gén, ka ywote jo (= jog) chyek. Ka nan 
ent kal wok, ka rit kòpè, ka vit é kànó dachò maduon, ka nan eni lwok ki pi, ka 
chogo yót yi dan ént, ka kal wok, ka nan ent dwota mal, é chard; ka rit kopè : dan 
a chér! Ka rit e beno, ka pyech yi rit, e ko: yi külá kên? Kine ya kala wot ma 
yénà nam. Ka e ko: yi dwat yi ano? E ko: ya wékè gwòk yi wiya, de gwok é chatt 
yan, ya kéta wòt ki nam. Ka ran eni ká é ywòn: nare! Ka men e beno, ká é ywòn, 
ka dok kal, dok gèdè; ka kete wot. Chóté, d tum. 

A woman was without child, She went into the bush and found a dog. She 
said, "O jwok! give me a ("my“) child! (If you give me one) it shall marry the 
dog.“ And a child was given to her by jwok, and the her child grew up. And 
the child went into the bush; it found the dog; — this dog was a white one. 
The dog said, "Go to your mother and tell her, the dog says, 'When will the 
woman be given to me?'* The little girl came saying, "Mother!* The mother 
answered. The girl said, "I found the dog in the bush, and he said thus, 'Go 
to your mother and say to her thus, the dog says: when will the woman be 
given to me?“ Her mother wept; she told the (girl's) father; the father said, 
"Bring her to the dog.“ They found the dog lying. The girl was given to 
him. 


And they (the dog and the girl) rose up, the dog went with the girl, they 
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went into the ground; — the dog was jwok; they went into the house of 
the dog; there were many trees there everywhere. And the dog said, "You 
shall always eat with me; and you shall go into this enclosure.* The people 
of the enclosure said to the girl, "Go to the center.* The dog said to the girl, 
"These are slaves.“ Then the dog went away, the girl was left. So the girl had 
gone into the enclosure of the dog, a big enclosure; this house was the house 
of jwok. | 

One day the girl ran up, she jumped up, and the ground split. The girl came 
out; she went away running. The dog saw her, he came running; the girl ran 
into a house in the river, this house was (in?) the river; it was a big house. 
And the dog came; he remained at the foot of the house (below the threshold). 
The people of this house were seven; they were males, there was no woman 
among them. They lived on meat, they used to go hunting. 

The girl hid herself in the house; and the people came (home and found 
their food cooked), they said, "Who has cooked the food?“ They were asto- 
nished. They went searching the house; the girl was found, they were very 
glad. They said, "You have become our sister.“ So they remained, The girl 
told them, "I am chased by a dog.* 'They said, "Where 1s he?* She said, "He 
is in the ground below the house.“ They looked into the ground and found 
the dog. They shot him with a gun. The dog died, and they threw him into the 
bush. 

And seven years passed, then the girl said: "I want to go and see the bones 
of the dog.“ The boys (i. e. the men in whose house she lived) said, "Stay, do 
not go!“ The girl said, "I will go!“ And they (all) went; the girl searched, and 
she was hurt at her foot by a bone; the girl died. The boys wept. Then the 
girl was taken by them and put into the river; she was carried away by the 
river and came to her native country. There fishermen found her; they pulled 
her out of the water and told the king (what had happened). The king brought 
an old woman, she washed the girl with water; and the bone was found (in the 
body of the dead girl) by the woman. She pulled it (the bone) out, and then 
the girl rose up, she sneezed (became alive again). The king was told, "The 
girl has sneezed.“ The king came, he asked the girl, "Where do you come 
from?“ The girl said, "I come from the house which is in the river.“ The king 
asked, "What brought you there?“ She answered, "I was given away to a dog 
by my father; but the dog chased me, so I went into the house in the river.“ 
And the king wept, She was his daughter! Her mother too came, and she 
wept. Then cows were brought, they were sacrificed. They went home. — 
That is all, it is finished. 
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85. Anyimo and the Lion. 


Nan nine Animo e dëch, ki ómén Akwot, ki wiyè; maye gen bogon. Do ( dok) 
gén gir, dyege gen gir. Ka nu e lino, kd nù e yigi dan, ka nu bènò, ka bia yt nal 
ent, ka ryèch, ka kiti wot. Ka Anime kort omen kine: tòti ki fik luogo ching! Ka 
nan eni lite yi nu, kd nu chúńt mèdò. Ka nu nacho kine: ya kedo! Ka tòtè kt byél, 
ka nal eni ko: Animo, lwok mada! Kine: u witi ka chíné, ka yi ditòk ! Ka ge kedo. 
Ka omia Animo e dong be twar ki wer. Ka nal eni (nu) kedo, ge chati ki Animo. 
Ka nal ent ko: Animo, a ken ano en? Kine: ken ni kwai ki roch. Ka ge keti, ge 
chato. Ka tum maduon yót, ka nu ko: a ken ano en? Kine: ken ni kwat ki dok. 
Ka ge kedo ge chato, kedo ken malaulau, kine: a ken ano en? Animo ko: ken eni 
kuchè yan. Kine: buh! ena fano a fyen yan? 

Ka ge witi (woti) bute tugo, tugo mabar ; ka nu reno, e rena kele lam, ka Animo 
ko ne: tuno 15 kwai dan, buti ki fèn, ya veta wiji! Ka tugo buto, ka keta wiy tugo. 
Ka e ko: tun kwai dan, kine: dwòti mal. Ka tugo dwota mal. Ka nu beno, e rino, 
ka Animo yòtè yi én, e tok. Ka nu nand, ka e ko: Animo e keta ken? Ka yomo 
nwdchè én; ka lidd mal, ka gà lidi mal; e ko: poe! yi fa tou tin? e ko: yi nágà 
nà gà ! nan ent ko: de ere (déré) ? Kd nu gòdò ki fén; ka tugo ka ni béni a kama 
fadò. Ka Animo ko kine: tuù kwai dan, yi ku fat! Dok keji! Ka tugo ni dogi 
keje, ka nu nt gòdò kète. 

Ka dok litè yi nan eni, ka e ko: niwa ki ńimia, yana Animo, a chámi yi ni 
èn. Ka yan ent é lind, a keta pach. Ka gé kò: nan meko é chwòtò, kine: yana 
chami ni èn. Ka ge ko: à, wá chágà todd. Ka nan dono wêr, ka ge beno, ge kwai 
ki dòk, ka ge lete yi nan eni; kine: newa ki nimia, yana cham yi ni èn! Ka ge 
bia pach, ka Akwot kófe kine: nan meko e kobi kine: yana Animo, á cham yi nu 
en, de per ki Aimo. Ka len tin, ka tero beno. Anime kama tò yi rodó. Ka lèn 
létà én, kd à ko: niwa ki nimia, yana cham yi nu en! Ka tero beno gé rind; ka 
yot nu é yè fén, é gòdò; len fa nènè én, ka kèl, ka nu rino wok; ka ni kèl, ka nu 
ent fadò, ká à tò. Ka nan eni ko: tun kwai dan, buti, ya bia wok! Ka é bútò, ka 
bia wok. Ka wiye é kànó dòk, dòk dnwèn, mok chwòp ki ta tugo; ká chak kal ki 
gin cham ki pi, ka dok chwép ki ta tugo. Ka Anime tote yi pt, ka e è mado; ka 
tote yi mogo, kd à chàmo. Wen chuna medo ki ómén. Ka kal pach; ka nwom ka 
dok kòl pyar-anwèn, wiye chune medo. 

There was a girl, her name was Ańimo; she was pretty; she lived with her 
brother Akwot, and her father; her mother was no longer alive. They had 
many cows and many sheep. The lion heard of her, and the lion turned himself 
into a man; he came to this boy (Akwot). He was received as their guest. When 
he came into the house, Ańimo was asked by her brother, "Give me water 
to wash his hands.* So the lion saw the girl; she pleased him very much. After 
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some time he took leave, saying, "I am going.“ They gave him dura, and the 
boy told his sister, "Accompany my friend a little way, when you have come 
to that place there, then return.“ So they went. The brother of Atmo re- 
mained at home, he was sweeping the cow-dung. The boy (viz. the lion) went 
away with Ańimo. While they were walking, the lion asked, ” Anime, what 
place is this?“ She answered, "It is a place for herding the calves of the people 
of Akwot.“ They went on and came into a great forest. Again the lion asked, 
"What place is this?“ She answered, "A place for herding cattle.“ They went 
on walking and came to a very distant place. The lion asked, "What place is 
this?“ She said, "I do not know this place; dear me, why are you always ask- 
ing me?“ They came to a deleib-palm, a very tall one. The lion ran away, he 
ran into the grass. Then Ańimo said, "Thou palm of the grandfather of men, 
lie down, that I may climb upon thu.“ The palm lay down, she climbed on it, 
and then said, "Palm of the grandfather of men, rise up!* The deleib-palm 
rose up. When the lion came running, he found that Atmo was no more there. 
He was perplexed and said, "Were has Ańimo gone?“ But her smell came 
into his nose, he looked up and saw her up in the tree. He said, "Póe! you 
will surely die in a moment!“ Again he said, "I will kill you at once!“ The 
girl asked, "Well, how?“ The lion scratched the ground (round the deleib-palm), 
and the palm was beginning to fall down. Then the girl cried, "Palm of the 
grandfather of men, do not fall! return to thy place!“ And the palm returned 
to its place. The lion began scratching again. 

And the girl saw cows, and she cried, "My brother and my father, l am 
Animo, the lion is going to eat me!“ The men heard it, they went home saying, 
"There is a girl crying, 'À lion is going to eat me.‘“ But the people said, 
"Nonsense, you are telling stories.“ Then the old men were sent for, they came 
herding their cattle (they drove their cattle near the place where the cry 
sounded); they were seen by the girl, and she cried again, "My father and my 
brother, I am going to be eaten by the lion!“ They went home and told Ak- 
wot, "There is a girl crying, 'I am Atmo, the lion is going to eat me.‘ Her 
voice was like that of Ańimo.“ So an armed body was gathered, and they 
went. Ańimo was almost dying with thirst. When she saw the people, she 
cried, "My father and my brother, the lion is going to eat me!“ The people 
eame running; they found the lion scratching the ground; he did not see the 
people; he was stabbed; he ran away, but he was stabbed again, fell down and 
died. The girl said, "Palm of the grandfather of men, lie down, that I may get 
out.“ The tree lay down, and she came out. And her father brought four cows, 
they all were to be speared under the deleib-palm (as a sacrifice). And milk, 
food and water were brought, and the cows were speared under the deleib- 
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palm. They gave Atmo water to drink, they gave her milk too to drink; then 
they gave her food to eat. Her father and brother were very glad. She was 
brought home. She was married for forty cows,!' so her father was much pleased. 


86. Àn Adventure in the Forest. 


E jalen ye keti yey tim, be gwen ki làn, ka atép aryau ka gi pane, ka lwol 
ka go pan. Ka lyech e beno, ka dwoti yey tep, ka go kònt chwake, ka dwoti vie 
tem akyelo, ka go koni chwake; ka nwole nin aryau ka ge dono ki ta lwol, ka lwol 
dwo go fèn, ka nwol nin eni d ywond ki yey lwol, kine: kór, kór, kór, kór. Ka jal é 
litò, ka lyech tà én, ka e biiogo, ka e reno, ka ni para kwom yat, ka ni fyet yi 
kwót; kuchè én, d bwòk ki men duon, ka ni kélè kele kwòt, ka lane nt fyèt yi kwòt. 

Ka wana pach maduon, ka dacho máduón, mdyè, ká gà yodé (ywòdé); ka e ko: 
wand, toti ya fi! Kine: yi bia ken? Kine: ë, yd kú fyech, toti yan ki fi moté! Ka 
tote fi moté. Ka lidi yi gwok, gwok minòdò; ka e ko: ma! Kine: wat bën d nwòl? 
Ka gwok lidi yie, ka gwok é nòrò; ka e ko: buh! Kine: fard? Kine: u góché 
yan, yik yin fa káchà yan! Ka dan duon e ko: buh! wada, yi bia ken? Kine: kit, 
ma, ya chyeti 15 lyéch, lyech maduon ; füké per ki mané àgàk. Ka dacho ko: bòt! yi 
bia ken a bedi yi per ki wuo! Ka e ko: wuo nije yan; fat ki ena, atene da yet? 
Ka e ko: ë, két! 

Ka e kédò. Ka ge ríómó par; ka par e rénò, ka e rénò, ka feti yi kuojo, chwole 
en ena nam; ka é kwònò ki yey kuòjò. Ka tero beno, ka mak; ka kal pach, ka 
Jyewe e fudo ki yey ward, ka à to. 

A certain man went into a forest to gather Nabag-fruits. He filled two bags 
and one gourd. (While he was gathering the fruit) an elephant came, he lifted 
up one bag and put it into his mouth, then he lifted up the other bag and put 
it also into his mouth; at last the contents of the gourd as well. But two seeds 
were left in the gourd; they kept rattling, kor kor kor kor. When the man 
heard this, he looked up and saw the elephant. He was frightened and ran away, 
he jumped upon a tree. The thorns of the tree pricked him, but he did not heed 
it on account of his great fear. He got right into the thorns, his cloth was torn 
by the thorns. Suddenly he came near a great house. There he met a big old 
woman; he addressed her, "My mother, give me water!* She asked, "Where 
do you come from?“ He replied, "No, do not ask me, give me water first!“ 
So she gave him water first. Then he was seen by a dog, a dog with young 
ones. (He saw the young dogs, but not the old one, the mother). He asked the 
woman, "Are they all your children?“ Then he saw the old dog, he was growling. 
He exclaimed, "Oh dear! shall I run away?“ The dog replied, "If you beat 
me, I shall bite you.* After that the big woman asked, "Why, my son, where 
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do you come from?“ He answered, "Be silent, I am chased by an elephant, a 
big elephant. This pot is quite as large as his testicles.“!? The woman replied, 
"Well, you do come just from the same place where my father has come from.“ 
The man said, "I know your father; is he not the one who has a neck on his 
neeklace?*19 The woman said, "Now, go on!“ 

He went away and met with a hippopotamus. The hippo was running (to- 
wards him), so he too ran, he came to a place with white sand, thinking it was 
a river. He tried to swim in the sand. Then people came, they seized him and 
brought him home. But in the night his heart beat so violently (from excite- 
ment), that he died. 


87. The Boy and the Hyena. 


Nal mzko ge ki owen gé weld; ka wou é yudò. Ka nal akyèlò e ko: buh! e ko: 
mach u yote kèn? Ka òwèn e ko: kija! Ka nal eni ko: ya fa yéfi (yafi) mach? 
Kine: u yanò? gi ?? nal akyèlò. Kine: yi fa don ki bute jam? Kine: buh! u chamè 
yan yi ótwón! Kine: é, yi fa cham yi otwon. Kine: ya bèdò. Ka nal eni ko: de yi 
re fa ket be yaf ki mach? Ká à ko: u chimè yan yi ótwón. Ka kwof eni wéi. Ka 
e ko: de wá butt! E ko: ë, u chimè yan yi ótwón; ka nal ent ko: ere, buti ki fèn; 
ya buta ki kwòmi. Ka e ko: de u tayi fèn yi òtwòn, ki ya chamè én! Ka e ko: ere, 
bi, butt mal ki kwòma, u kwan yan yi otwòn, ka yi wèt yi én. Ka nal eni ko: dá! 
yt gwók èdi? Yè küdó. Kine: de yi fa kën mal? Kine: wiy yát? Kine: awd. Ka 
yeta mal. Ka nal eni à tèk, ká èbudo ki fen. 

Ka òtwòn e beno bene bene bene; ka otwon e chàtò ki ta yat. Ndlè tèk e nénò, 
ka rit nwach yi otwon, ë néng, Nál à mal néna fèn chét, de boko boko; kd é démò 
mal yi ward, démó kwom ótwón, ka òtwòn makè én ki yité, ká à kò: bòt! yd kò 
kop kine: yu (yiu) makè yan! Ka ótwón d ywònò; ka otwon ni kuodo, ka ni dyabo. 
Ka otwon e reno bènè, ka keta kech malaulau, ka otwon e to ki yey waro; nal eni 
bedo ki kwòmè, ka ńi ko: bòt, ya kò kop kine: yiu makè yan! E kòbi kètè. 

Duki mwol ka owen dwota mal, ka lidé mal, nal eni tok! Ka e ywono, kine: 
dwa cham yi otwon! Ka e duddo, ká é chàtó ye) otwon, otwon chete gir, ka e keta 
ken malaulau, ka nal ent yote én, e kòbi kete. De bedo kwom otwon, de miti yite 
otwon, otwon to ki yey warò. Ka ówén à kò kine: dwót! Kine: é wèt yan! Ya ko 
kop, ya ko: yi u maga! Kine: wu kóbí kt amèn? gik owen. Kwop dén fa line 
én, ka makè yi ówén ki chyènè; chyene tek ki ret yit otwon, ka yite otwon nòl ki yi 
dwen. Ka tin mal. Ka e duodo, ka ge beno ki owen, kine: nal, weti yit otwon! 
Kwof owen fa line én; ka ńi ko: bòt, ya ko kobi: yi u maga. Ka ge wana pach, 
ka tero bènò bènè, ka tero neti bènè, ka lwété gòt ki vei yit otwon; ka yit otwon 
wèti. 
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A boy went travelling with his uncle. When the sun went down, the one 
said, "Why, where shall we find fire (for the night)?“ The nephew said, "I do 
not know.“ The first said, "Shall I not go to look for fire?“ "What shall I do 
in the meantime?“ was the reply of the other one. His uncle said, "You stay 
here with our goods,“ "No," said the nephew, "I would be eaten by the hyena.“ 
He replied, "No, you will not be eaten by the hyena.“ But he said, "I refuse 
to stay here.“ Then his uncle asked, "Why will you not go to fetch fire?“ But ` 
he replied again, "No, I would be eaten by the hyena.“ So they left this matter. 
His uncle asked, "Shall we not lie down now?“ He replied, "No, I would be 
eaten by the hyena.“ His uncle said, "Well, you lie down below, and I will lie 
upon you.* He replied, "But suppose you are rolled down in the night from 
upon me by the hyena? Then I shall be eaten by her.* His uncle said, "Well, 
then you lie upon me, so I shall be taken by the hyena, and you will be spared 
by her.“ The boy said, "Ah! what are you going to do?“ Then he was silent. 
Again his uncle asked, "Will you not go up?“ He said, "On a tree?“ The uncle 
replied, "Yes, on a tree.“ So he climbed on a tree, and the brave boy (the 
uncle) lay down on the ground. 

In the night came all the hyenas; they walked below that tree. The brave 
boy slept. À hyena came and sniffled at him, but he was asleep (and so she 
left him undisturbed). But the boy on the tree was awake, he was looking 
down staringly, he was awfully afraid, and at once he fell down, and fell on the 
back of the hyena. He caught the hyena by her ears and said, "Ha! did I not 
say I would catch you?“ The hyena cried, and she dunged, she dunged very 
much. She ran away with the boy to a very distant place. There the hyena 
died during that night.?! The boy was still on her back, and he still continued 
saying, "Did I not say I would catch you?* He said these words continually. 

The next morning his uncle arose. He looked up, the boy was not there! 
He began to cry, saying, "My nephew has been eaten by the hyena.* He arose 
and followed the way of the hyena. The dung of the hyena was on the whole 
way. He went to a very distant place. There he found the boy, he was still 
talking (the same words). He was still on the back of the hyena, holding fast 
her ears. But the hyena had died in the night. His uncle said, "Rise up!“ But 
he said, "No. leave me alone! I did say, 'I would catch you (the hyena).‘“ He 
asked, "To whom did you say so?“ He did not listen to the words of his uncle. 
Then his uncle caught his hands; the hands were tight around the ears of the 
hyena, so that the uncle had to cut off the ears of the hyena. Then he lifted 
him up, he arose, and they came. The uncle said, "Boy, throw away the ears 
of the hyena!“ But he did not listen to his uncle's talk, he only kept repeating, 
"Well, I did say I would catch you.“ When they came near their home, all 
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the people came; they all laughed. They loosened his fingers from about the 
ears of the hyena and threw the ears away. 


88, Nyajak. 


Day 22 meko yeje da dan, ka e nwolo, ka bul gòch ki pach malawi, de tero ywoto 
bul: fan eni fa fan nu. Ka dan a chet nwol; tero ko: é, yi re kobi? yi ten! E ko: 
é, ya kédò. Dan ent beda jwok. Ka e kedo ki tero. Ka kot é mòkò, ka ge neno gól 
nu. Nu beda dan; ka ki war owone é nénd, dan a chet nwol e neno, najè én, ena 
nu. Ka nu chama yefa wot, ka nan ent ko: yin amén á? Ka nu ko: Najak! Ka 
dan ten ko: 8! e ko: yi nuti neno? Kine: ya nati neno. Kine: yi da kech? Kine: 
gud! Kine: yi fa nékè ki ońwok?23 Kine: àwó! Ka onwok nékè yi nu, ka tal yi 
nu, ka weke Najak, d kwáń yi Najak. Ka nu ko: Nòjak! Kine: é? Kine: ka yi 
cham yau! Ka eko: awò! Ka yi nen yau! Kine: awd! Ka nu kedo, ka kdlá bèdò, 
ka e duogo, chama yepa wot. Ka Najak ko: yin amén a? Ka e ko: Nòjak, yi 
nati neno? Kine: nó! Kine: yi da kech? Kine: awò! Ka e ko: yi fa age wat? 
Ka e ko: awó. Ka wat nèk, ka tale én, ka weki Najak; ka ùu ko: chám ya! Kine: 
awó! Ka yi neni ya! Kine: awó! Ka nu dogo, ka e duogo, yefa wot, ka Najak 
ko: yin amén á? Kine: Najak, yt nüti neno? Kine: awo! E ko: yi dwata no? 
Rei da kech? Kine: awo! Nu ko: neke yin ke dyel? Najak ko: é, ya ku nékè dyel; 
ya da rodo. Kine: de kan ki and? Kine: ë, kant ki dono. Ka rena gat ki dono, ka 
Ai kepe ki pi, ka pi ni rara pén, ka chwé ni dona yeje, ki wol rech; ka ge na 
mát? yi nu, ka ri chika tomo, ka pi ni rara pen. Ka ni feka fen be mut ki chwé, 
ki nwol rech. 

Ka Najak wo gén tikè én, ka ge a dwoti mal, kine: dnò? Najak ko: ùu fa kama 
wá chàm? Ka e ko: chamun ki rino anan! Nu naje Najak fa chet beno. Ka wo 
gen kofè én kine: renun! Ka woman e rénò, rena f ote gén. Ka Najak e dono. Ka 
nu kore e budo,** ka e beno, ká é chwòtò kine: Najak! E kudo. Kine: Najak! e 
kudo. Ka nu ko: adi? Najak a nèni. Ka bia wot, ka e ko: Najak! E kudo. Ka 
mach kot, ka woman yòte én ge tok. E ko: buh! Natyau Najak! Wate gen a kòlè 
én! Ka Najak ko: á, fate yan en? Ka fara kwom Najak, ka Najak e wano. Kine: 
natyau Najak, e keta ken? Ka Najak ko: fate yan en? Ka nu ni fara kwome, ka 
fa máké én, Najak ni wano. Ka nu kore budo. Ka Najak e kedo, e kichè yi nu. 

Ka wone wita pach, ka nu eni beno, ka yigi yat madoch, maduon, en olam: 
` chuiie gen medo ki en. Ka Najak ko: wu ku ni ket ta yat, yan eni fa nu! Kine: 
ó, Najak e chaka fyet. Najak ko: 6, ya rum ki kwop.?> Ka ńwole wotano rii kela 
wiy yaf, ka nu e faro ki wotano. Najak ko: d, kwofa a lind win chè, ka jè wite ge 
mim, ka e kedo. Najak keti yi nu, ka yige dan maduon yu yu yu. De e kwomo ki 
kèmo; ka nu ko: ena nate no a yo én? E ko: nan kwache fi! Ka tote ki fi; ka e 
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mado, ka e dudgod, ká è dò gò, ka e logi yejo. Ka nu keta gat be dwato (dweto) fi 
men tale nan ent. Ka kòl yi Najak, ka ge reno, ka ge wana fach. 

Ka nu beng, ka e ko: buh! nan ten ge keta ge ken? Ko: fate natyau Najak a 
kel gen? Ka e ben nu bia pach Najak, ka e yigi nan madoch, bè wajo ki omia 
Najak, Ka nu ko: omia Najak dgon? Kine: chwól! Ka omia Najak chwól, ka ge 
wajo. Ka Najak e beng, e ko: buh! e ko: omia, yi re rach kinau? Kichè yin ena 
nu? Ka nal eni ko: két, yi rach ki fyet. Ka Najak ko: mogi, ya rum ke kwof. 
Ka Najak e kudo. Ka nal eni è nànà, ka wan gòl yi nu. 

Choti, ka nu keta fare, ka duki omen ywode £n, d ywond. Najak ko: yi re? Ko: 
wan a gól. Ka Najak ko: yd chá de kobo kine: men eni (ani) fane nu; de anan 
yt kobi adi? E kudo. Ka Na ajak e kedo, ka yigi dan duon, ka e bên, é chato keta 
Jay nu; ka wita (wuta) fach, ka e ko: wel a dá kal én! Kine: kali jwok! Ka e 
beno, ka e ko: buh: onimia, yi nati bedo ken? Ka nu ko: yin amen? Ka e ko: ya 
fate nimiau, a kélè yomo kake duon? Ka e ko: 9, wija chaka wilo, ka nu ywono, 
chune medo. Ka ge wajo, ge ki Najak; kuchè nu; e ko, chogo ne nimén. Ka Najak 
lida mal, ka wan omen létó én ki mal, ka Najak e ko: nemia! Kine: é? Kine: ano 
ayom fet ki wot? Nu ko kine: fate wan omia Najak? Najak e ko: d yòtè e ya 
ken? E ko: ku dwat an, ka ria yiga nan a dacho. Ka nu ko: a gola wane. Najak 
e ko: éna kal én, ka de ere a y kiti wok? Ka kite wok; nu ko: de ku gware agak : 2 
Kine: é, fa gwar, ú kér yi wá. Ka Nikan e fecho ko: de kwon : u tale ágón? Nu 
kine: a wêl én! Kine: d, doch. 

Ka nu ko: nimia, ya keta gat bz dweto pi. Ka Najak e ko: kèt! Ka nue ko: 
kó kòt, kor wan omia, Najak, kifa 9 gware agak! wei ó tad wa ki gin cham. Ka 
Najak e dono ki tedot, ka nu keta gat, ka Najak wan omen kwdnè én; ka ret ge 
agak, ka e faro, ka dogo fote gén. Ka omen yote én, ka wan omen kite, ka omen 
e dono. 

Ka nu beni ki gat, ka wane yode go tòk, ka dan ent yòt e tòk. Ka nu ywono, 
kine: buh! yena natyau Najak! E ko: Najak, kora but ki ye; ya fa dok kete! 
Choti, ka Najak wei yi nu. Ka Najak e don ge ki ómén. Nu e chogo, fa chiki 
dwon. 

A woman was with child, and she bore a child (which was named Nyajak). 
One day the drum was beaten in a village far away. The people went to dance 
to the drum, this village (where the drum was being beaten) was the village 
of a lion. And the child which had just been born (too wanted to go to dance). 
The people asked her (the child, a girl), "How, why are you saying, you also 
want to go? You are still so small!“ She said, "Never mind, I will go.“ This 
child was a jwok. It went with the people. When they arrived there, it began 
to rain, so they went into ("slept in“) the house of the lion. This lion was a 
man.?6 During the night the other girls (who had come with Nyajak) slept, but 
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the child which had just been born, was awake; she knew that the man was a 
lion. The lion wanted to open the hut (where the girls slept), but this child 
(Nyajak) asked (from within), "Who is there?“ The lion replied, "Nyajak!« 
The child answered, "Eh?* The lion went on, "Are you still awake?“ Nyajak 
said, "I am not yet asleep.“ The lion questioned, "Are you hungry?“ "Yes, I 
am.“ The lion went on, "Would you not like to have a ram killed?“ Nyajak 
answered, "Yes I would.* So the lion killed a ram; he cooked it and gave it 
Nyajak; Nyajak took it. Then the lion said, ” Nyajak!“ She replied, "Eh?«* "Do 
eat!“ enjoined the lion. She answered, "All right!“ The lion added, "And then 
sleep!“ Nyajak replied, "All right!“ The lion went away and waited some time. 
Then he returned, trying to open the house. But Nyajak again asked, "Who 
are you?“ The lion replied, "Nyajak, are you still awake?“ Nyajak said, "Yes, 
I am.“ The lion asked, "Are you hungry?“ Nyajak replied, "Yes, I am.“ 
"Would you not like to have an ox killed?“ asked the lion. Nyajak said, "Yes, . 
I would.* So an ox was killed and was cooked by him and given to Nyajak. 
The lion said, "Do but eat!“ Nyajak replied, "All right!“ The lion turned 
away. After some time he came back and tried to open the hut. Nyajak asked, 
"Who are you?“ The lion said, "Nyajak, are you still awake?“ Nyajak said, 
"Yes, Lam.“ Thelion inquired, "Whatdo you want? Are you hungry?“ Nyajak 
replied, "Yes, Lam.“ The lion said, "Have a goat killed!* Nyajak replied, "No, 
I won't have a goat killed, I am thirsty.“ The lion asked, "In what shall I bring 
water?“ Nyajak said, "Why, bring it in a basket!“ The lion ran to the river- 
bank with a basket, he dipped it into the water, but the water streamed down 
on the ground, only leeches and small fish remained in the basket. He thrust 
them out and dipped the basket again, but the water flowed out on the ground, 
and the lion sat down a second time to pick out the leeches and the small 
fish. 

In the meantime Nyajak awakened the other girls, and they arose asking, 
"What is the matter?“ Nyajak said, "Is not the lion going to eat us?“ Then she 
said to them, "Eat this meat (the sheep and ox which the lion had killed for 
Nyajak)!“ Nyajak knew the lion would not come back quickly. When they 
had eaten, Nyajak said to the girls, "Run away!“ They ran away home to their 
country. Nyajak alone remained. At last the lion was tired (of dipping water 
with a basket), and he came calling, "Nyajak, are you asleep?* He came into 
the hut saying, "Nyajak!* She remained silent. The lion lighted a fire, and he 
found that the girls had gone. He said, "This cursed Nyajak has led her 
comrades away.“ Nyajak replied, "Why, am I not here?“ The lion sprang at 
Nyajak, but she disappeared. The lion cried, "This cursed Nyajak, where has 
she gone?“ Nyajak replied, "Am I not here?“ The lion sprang again at her, 
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but did not catch her, Nyajak had disappeared. At last the lion was tired, and 
Nyajak went away; but the lion did not know it. 

The girls arrived home. And the lion came to them; he had turned him- 
self into a beautiful big tree, an olam (a sycomore fig); the girls liked him very 


much.?? But Nyajak said, "Do not go under that tree! This tree is a onix: 


They replied, "Why, Nyajak begins to lie!“ Nyajak said, "All right, I shall 
say no more.“ The girls climbed on the tree; suddenly the lion seized them 
and fled away with them. Then Nyajak said, "Well, what did I say just 
now ("my talk has been heard by you exactly“)?“ The people were much 
perplexed; they went away. But Nyajak went to the lion, she turned into a 
very, very old man, she went limping on a crutch. When the lion saw her, he 
said, "What kind of man is this old person?“ Nyajak replied, "A man begging 
for water.“ And he gave her water; then she went back. But presently she came 
back again, she had turned into a rat. The lion had just gone to the river-side 
to fetch water in order to cook the girls whom he had caught. Nyajak drove 
the children away and brought them home. 

When the lion came back, he asked, "Why, where have the little children 
gone? Is it not this cursed Nyajak who has taken them away?“ And the lion 
came into the village of Nyajak, he had turned into a very fine girl, he came 
to converse with the brother of Nyajak. The lion asked, "Where is the brother 
of Nyajak? Call him!“ The brother of Nyajak was called, and they conversed 
together. But when Nyajak came, she exclaimed, "Oh dear, brother, how can 
you do such a wicked thing? Do you not know this is a lion?“ The boy said, 
"Go away, you are a great liar ("you are bad with lying“).“ Nyajak replied, 
"It is your own affair, I shall say no more.“ And Nyajak remained silent. But 
while the boy slept, his eye was taken out by the lion. 

That is all, and the lion went home to his village. But the next morning 
Nyajak found her brother weeping. She asked, "Why?“ The boy answered, 
"Me eye has been taken out!“ Nyajak said, "Did I not tell you this man is a 
lion? what do you say now?* He was silent. Nyajak went away, she turned 
herself into an old woman, she went walking. When she arrived at the home 
of. the lion, she cried, "Here is a traveller at the gate!“ The lion replied. 
"Welcome !“ She came in and exclaimed, "Oh, my brother, are you still here?“ 
The lion replied, "Who are you?* Nyajak said, "Am I not your sister who 
had been carried away by the wind a long time ago?“ The lion said, "Ah, my! 
I had almost forgotten!“ The lion wept, he was very glad. And they talked 
together. The lion did not know that it was Nyajak, he believed her to be his 
sister. And Nyajak looked up and saw the eye of her brother. She said, "My 
brother!“ The lion replied, "Eh?* She asked, "What is it makes such a bad 
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smell in the house?“ The lion answered, "It is the eye of the brother of Nya- 
jak.“ Nyajak asked, "Where did you find that?“ He answered, "I brought it, 
I had turned myself into a girl, and so I took out his eye.“ Nyajak said, ” As 
you have brought it, will you not take it down (and show it to me)?“ The lion 
took it down, saying "But mind, lest it be taken by the crow!“ Nyajak said, 
"No, it will not be taken, we shall watch it.“ Then Nyajak asked, "But where 
is flour for cooking?“ The lion answered, "It is just being pounded.“ Nyajak 
said, "Ah, that is good.“ 

After some time the lion said, "Sister, I am going to the river-side to fetch 
water.“ Nyajak said, ”Go!“ The lion said, "Take heed, watch the eye of the 
brother of Nyajak, lest it be taken by the crow; we will cook it together with 
our meal.“ So Nyajak was left in the house, while the lion went to the river. 
But in the meantime Nyajak took the eye of her brother and then turned her- 
self into a crow; she flew up and returned into her native country. She found 
her brother, put his eye into its place, and so her brother was cured. 

When the lion came back from the river, he found that the eye had gone, 
and he saw that the woman was also gone. He began crying, "Alas, you cursed 
Nyajak!“ Then he said, "My heart is tired with this Nyajak, I shall never 
return to her.* That is all. And Nyajak was left alone by the lion, she lived 
with her brother. The lion remained in his place, he never returned anymore. 


89. Ajang. 

Dacho meko wide chwold Ajan. Rach ki brok, rok gir, de tero bàn chute gen 
rach ki en; fa ni furo byel ni cháká kwal. Maye yeje fet, e ko: nal ent gwoke yan 
kidi? Ka e kedo, é chòtò ki nal eni, é kédò kí gon, kédò kundó gat. Ken eni láwà 
chard ki pach, ka ge bedo ki tane nòm. Ka mayé ywònò, e ko: buh! Ya koba kidi 
ki wada ? A fadé yeja! ere bune nan, mén bi go wèkè én! 

Ka jal meko e bènò, ká è kò: dan, yi rè ywón ? Kine: yeja fèt yi wêda, wada 
ni kwala jàmé tèrò; de yan ya kal én, u dé nan go wèkè én. Ka jal eni ko: u wéké 
yan, u fete yan! Ka ddchò kidd. E ko: yi kú bòki, u fete yan, u ni toté ki jámé, 
u fwoné yan kí gwòk. E ko: ken far dwar, e ko: ni bi, ka yi chwoti kine: wiy nam! 
E ko: ya u bi wok. E ko: u jam, jamé wêdi, ge ni wêka yin. Ka e ko: doch you! 
Ka jal eni kétá nam, gé lwòtò ki na nal ént, ka keta nam. Ka ge rònò. 

Choti, ka dan eni keta pach; ka na far dwai, ka dan eni e bgno, ká é chwotó: 
. wiy nam! Ka jal eni yer, ka e beno, ge ki na nal ten; nal éni chwé chard; maye 
chine mèdò. Ka ge mata ki maye, ka maye keta pach; ka jal eni dó gá nòm. 

De dan a dacho chuńe medo ki na nal ten. Ka nal ten é dònò, maye ni toté ki 
jam kt chan, ka nal eni e dido ki doch ki gwok jal eni; gwok jal eni bènè a kwanè 
nal éni. 
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Ka nal gni tapè yi nd gòl jal.éni, u ge képè gén. Ka ge képò ki nal eni. Ka 
dan eni e ko: wá fa far? E ko: & wá fa far! Kine: de anan, yi u (yu) gòk edi? 
Kine: é, küchà yan! Ka nal eni wije mimò ki yi yo, men kétt wok. 

Jal eni ket bg wèlò. De dok gir ki ye, wate ban gir ki ye, dyek gir ki ye, jam 
ben ki ye. Ka e ko: de ya keda kidi? Dan eni ko: kwan lot jal ént, ka yi ket, yi 
u yite ki yo. E ko: u béné, yi ka nak, u téwé, ka yi bi wá bédò. Ka nal eni e kedo, 
ka maye ywode, ka fyech yi maye kine: yi re ben? Kine: ya bi, chuńa rach ki jal 
ent yá rum ki gwòk. Kd è gèdò ki farè, ka tero ni bia ye, ka téro bia ( bie) bz neau 
ki fi ki ye, figè a yin yè, e mèdò. Ka terg todd kine Ajan ya fal kun a chiné. Ka 
jal eni e bzno, ka e yogo obird, ka e kita fi, ka wèkè nal éni, e kuche yi dan eni. 
Ka nal ent e ko: mayo! Kine: ë! Kine: fun an ku kal! Ka fun eni wèt ki yi 
men. Ka nal ent dwodo chamd keta wok, ka reyi ge e yígó dan, ka rénd ban nal 
eni. Ka nal ent e yigo chor, ká à fard; ka jal eńi e yigo chor, ka fara bane. Ka 
ge kedo, gé rind. Ka reyi gen ni máké, ka ge ni fado ki nal eni. Ka nal eni yik 
dgak, ka jal ent yik agak, ka ge kedo ki gon, ka nal eni démá nam, ka dan eni 
tone a mên fèn yi na gòl gén, ka jal ent démá kwòm tòn; ka yeje tóyà yi ton, ka 
jal eni é tò, ka rep ki mach. Ka nal eni keta bg dwat maye ki jamè, ka ña gol jal 
ent yigi chégé, ka bané jal eni yigi mògé ki jam bën. 

A woman had a son whose name was Ajang; he was very wicked and 
did many evil things. All people were dissatisfied with him. Whenever they 
planted dura and it began to ripen, he used to steal it. His mother was tired 
with him, she said, "What shall I do with this boy?* She went away with her 
son and came with him to some river. The place was very far away from their 
home. They sat down on the river-bank, the mother began to cry, saying, "Alas, 
what shall I say concerning my boy ? My heart is tired with him. Why, if only 
a crocodile would come, I would give him the boy!“ 

Then a man came, he asked, "Woman, why are you crying ?“ She answered, 
"My heart is weary with my son; he has a habit of stealing other peoples’ 
property; so I have brought him here (thinking), perhaps there might be 
a crocodile to whom I could give my son.“ The man replied, "Give him to 
me, I will educate him.“ The woman remained silent. The man said, "Do not 
be afraid, he will be educated by me, I will give him goods, I shall teach him 
to work, and each month you may come to the river and call me, "Father of 
the river!" Then I shall come out and give you the goods belonging to your 
son.“ The woman replied, "All right!“ So the man went into the river with the 
boy. They waded into the water, went towards the middle, and dived there. 

That is all, and the woman went home. When one month had passed, she 
came and called, "Father of the river!“ The man at once replied to her call 
and he eame out with the boy. The boy was very fat; so the mother was 
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well pleased. They greeted the mother, and then she went home, and the man 
with the boy returned to the river. 

The mother was very much pleased with her son; by and by he grew up, 
and each time (when she went to the river) the mother used to receive some 
goods; the boy was very diligent in learning the crafts of the man; he mastered 
all the crafts of the man. 

But the wife of this man (of the father of the river) tried to persuade the 
boy to run away with her. She asked him, "Shall we not run away?“ Again 
she asked, "What would you do here any longer?“ The boy replied, "Why, 
I do not know.“ He was much perplexed, not knowing a way which might lead 
them out. — The man had gone on a journey. But he had plenty of cows, many 
goats, and all kinds of goods. — Now the boy asked, "But how shall I get 
out?“ The woman replied, "Take the club of the man and go, and you will 
find the way. If he comes, kill him, so that he dies; then come back, and we 
will live together.“ The boy went; he found his mother and was asked by her, 
"Why do you come?“ He answered, "Iam very much dissatisfied with that 
man, I have stopped working with him.“ 

The boy built a village, in which he lived; and the people used to come to him 
to buy water from him, because the water he had was sweet. But the people 
told the man (the father of the river), "Ajang is in the bush yonder.“ So the 
man came, he turned himself into a pot which he filled with water. The mother 
of Ajang gave him the pot, she did not know the pot was a man. But the boy 
warned his mother, "Mother!* She asked, "Eh?“ He said, "Do not take this 
pot!“ So every one left the pot alone. The boy arose to go out. Then the pot 
turned into a man and ran after the boy; the boy now turned into a vulture 
and flew away; the man also turned into a vulture and followed him flying. 
So they were flying in the air; the man seized the boy and fell on him. Then 
the boy turned into a crow, but the man also became a crow, always pursuing 
him; at last the boy fell into the river (in which the man's wife was still living, 
waiting for the return of the boy). The wife put her husband's spear into the 
ground, her husband fell on the spear, his belly was pierced by the spear so 
that he died; and he was put into the fire ("was seized by fire“). Then the boy 
went to bring some of the goods to his mother; and the wife of the man became 
his wife, the slaves and all the property of the man became his. 


9o. The Snake. 


Ka jé moko é weld, welo Maro, ka ge kédó, ka ge wito, ka ge wano yo, ka ge 
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tona yu nwel, ka ge feka fen, ka ge ko: buh! u pen tich edi? Ka twol e beng, nwel, 
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ka jal akyzlo para mal, kine: twol anan! Jal akyel ko: â, fate twol, ba rit! Kine: 
akyel a keta ken? Kine: kuchè yan. Kine: de yi rè din? Kine: jal e cha e kobo 
kine: yina twol, de ya ko: de y? ba rit, de e ko: yi ba twol! Kine: d ka go kaye, 
ka e to. Ka twol e kedo, ka jal e bzno e lépé lépò, ka keje kone pén, ka nyena pen. 
Ka twol e béno, ka e yabo, jal ent tok, ka twol e kedo, ka twol kele tòn. Ka twol 
para mal, ka jal ent rena pen, ka twol e yabo, yapa jal ent, ka e beno, ka duoga 
pen; ka gude chote pen, ka e to. 

Ka jal eni bia wok, ka keta pach. Ka e ko: twol a nigd. Jal acha a kájé! Ka 
jé ko: é, dan nékè yin! Kine: ku kópë ya kopo, kine: bool a bia cha, de e ren wa. 
Ka e ko: che gon a rit! Ka ya ko: twol duon! A béné, a ná gé dan, a kédd, a yodd 
dan d tò. A kwond kéja, a ben Gool, a kela ki ton, a tówé. A kobi je: kede lèt wa. 
A ket je, a yodé, é tò. A kobi je kine: ó, doch, dwat wat! A kal wat, a lamé, a 
chwòp gén, a gwên chitwé, a kal ki pach. A ywok dan, a dwat chú nwèl, a lógó wal. 

Some people travelled to Mario. As they were walking and had reached a certain 
place, they lost their way. They turned aside at the trace of a snake. At last 
they sat down, saying, "Why, what shall we do in this country?“ Then a snake 
came, a nwel; one of the men at once jumped up, crying, "There's a snake!“ 
The other one said, "Oh no, it is not a snake, it is a king!“ His friend said, 
"Is it not a big snake?“ This man ran away, he hid himself behind a tree. The 
snake said to the one who remained, "Where has the other man gone?“ He ans- 
wered, "I do not know.* Again she asked, "But why do you remain?* He 
answered, "That man said you were a snake, but I said you were a king; he 
said again you were a snake.“ The snake only replied, "Eh?* then she bit 
him, and he died. 

When the snake had gone away, the other man came crawling cautiously; 
he had dug a hole at his place; he made it deep in the earth. The snake came 
and searched, but the man was not there. While she was going away, she was 
stabbed by the man; she jumped up, the man ran into his hole. The snake was 
searching, she searched for the man. At last she came down, in falling her 
belly was thrown violently on the earth, and she died! 

Then the man came out and went home. He told the people, "I have killed 
a snake! The man who accompanied me, was bitten by her!* The people 
replied, "Ah, you have killed that man.“ He answered, "Did I not tell him, 
there is a snake coming, let us run!?* But he said, "No, it is a king!‘ I said, 
'No, it is a great snake!‘ The snake came, she killed the man, I ran away, and 
when I came back, I found the man dead. After that I dug a hole in the place 
where I was, and when the snake came, she was stabbed by me with the spear, 
and she died.“ The people said, "Let us go and see it!“ The people went and 
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found (him i. e. the man, or, the snake? probably the latter) dead. They said, 
"Why, all right, bring oxen!“ And oxen were brought, they prayed, then the 
oxen were speared, They picked the bones of the man up, and brought them 
home. The women wept (mourned). They brought the bones of the snake too, 
they became a charm. ; 


91. The Crocodile Hunter. 


Naá mgko rach ki make je; ka òyinò dwat ; ka oyino béno, ka e kano gwok, ka 
gwok mak fer ki bute nam. Ka gwok e ywono ywon, ka nan e lino, ka e chiu, ka 
e ben e vino, cham é shano, ka à vió. Jal eni e budo ki yey lum, ka nan para mal, 
ka kel yi jal eni, ka nan fara nam. Ka jé ben, ka makè yi tero, ka tél yi tero, 
chama wane da (do) wok. Ka chíkà kèlò, ka tol shote yi nan, ka e kedo nan. 

Ka jal eni e dònò, chune rach. Ka nan e kédò, ka jal ent e kédò, e keau ki yei. 
Ka wita pach mzko, ka e neau ki gin cham, ka dogé yi yet, ká é chòtò, ka nan 
yot (yut) e witi fote gén; nan beda dan. Ka jal bia wok, ka keta pach, ka keta 
gol nan. Ka e bgdo ki dá kal, ká é chwòtò kine: wal a dá kòl en! Ka chwol kine: 
bi kal! Ka e bzno, ka feka fen, ka tote kí gin cham, ká à chamo, ka tote ki mogo 
gir, ka e mado, ka e buto. Ka lida mal, ka leno lètè én ki mal; ka len akyglo lete 
en ki mal. Chote, ka nal ent e fecho kine: nan, ka e ye. Kine: jal gol un e kete 
ken? Kine a ket de pach! Kine: chwol! Ka e dwat. Kine: ya chwòl yi men? Kine: 
yi chwol yi wal! Ka e bgno, ka ge mdtò. Ka e ko: òmya, yi bia ken? E ko: ya 
kala fote mdlaulau; e ko: ya bi be yafa leno. E ko: ya kêla nan, nan marach ki 
cham ki jé; e ko: ya chaka yaf, ko: fan en a leda leno ki mal, ki men akyglo. E 
ko: de shwola, nan a to; de yi kobi adi? fa wèki yan? Ka jal eni ko: nan ent 
beda dan. E ko: fate yan en, ena kele yin? E ko: ton fa lête yin ki wan buta? Ki 
men akyel a wan ywotd en! Ka jal ent e buogo, e dali yi kwóp. E ko: yi u dòk 
be neke nan keti? E ko: é, ya fa dok. Ka ge kwano wok, ka ge wèki. E ko: na 
nan matèn, e ko, ken u nágt, e ko: goli u tyékè yan. Ka jal eni ko: é, ya fa dok 
ki neke nan. Ka nan e ko: ara, két! Choti, ka nal e kédò. De é bòkò, e chogo, fa 
chika neke nan. 

A crocodile was very bad in catching people (caught very many people). 
And a crocodile hunter was sent for. The crocodile hunter came; he took a 
dog and tied it to the ground on the side of the river. The dog began howling 
at once; the crocodile heard it and came to the surface. It came running, and 
when it was near enough, it dived again. The hunter was lying amidst the 
grass. When the crocodile jumped up (to catch the dog), it was stabbed by the 
man; the crocodile jumped back into the river. But people came, and the 
crocodile was caught by them and pulled out. When they were near the river 
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bank, they stabbed ita second time; but then the rope was broken by the 
erocodile, and it swam away. 

The man was left on the river-bank; he was vexed. When the crocodile had 
gone away, the man also went; he rowed a boat and came to a village, and 
brought food, then he returned to his boat, and went on rowing. And he found 
out the crocodile had gone home to its own country. This crocodile was a 
man. And the man left his boat and went into a certain village. He went into 
the enclosure of the crocodile (but without knowing that it was the crocodile’s). 
He remained outside the fence and called out, "A traveller is at the gate!“ 
From inside some one called, "Come in!“ He came and sat down. Food was 
given to him, and he ate, much beer was given to him, and he drank. Then he 
lay down. When he looked up, he saw a harpoon above (sticking in the roof 
of the hut); and he saw still another harpoon above. The man asked, ”Girl!“ 
She answered, and he went on, "Where has the man of your home gone?*^ 
(Only the girl was at home). She replied, "He has gone into the village.* He 
said, "Call him.“ So she sent for him. The man asked, "By whom am I called?“ 
He was answered, "By a traveller.* He came, and they saluted each other. The 
man asked, "Brother, where do you come from?“ The crocodile hunter ans- 
wered, "I come from a very distant country, I have come to search a harpoon, 
I stabbed a crocodile, a crocodile which was famous for having eaten many 
people. When I was searching, I saw a harpoon in this place, above there; and 
I saw another one too. But I thought, the crocodile was dead (and now I find 
here my two harpoons with which I stabbed the crocodile)! What do you say 
of that? Will you not give them to me?“ The man said, "This crocodile was a 
man! Is it not I who was stabbed by you? Do you not see the spear-wound 
in my side, and the other one in my arm-pit here?* When the man heard that, 
he was afraid; he did not know what to say. The other asked him, "Will 
you ever again go to hunt crocodiles?“ He said, "No, I shall not do it again.“ 
Then the man took the harpoons down and gave them to him. But he said, 
"If you kill even a small crocodile child, I shall finish up your whole family!“ 
But the crocodile hunter said, "No, I shall not kill crocodiles any more.“ Then 
the crocodile said, "Well, go!“ That is all, the man went away. But he was 
afraid, he kept to his word, he never killed crocodiles again. 


! "they seized two days“: they passed two days, two days passed. 

? "they found women only them“: they found only women. 

3 if (you) go home. 

* if you do not tell; in conditional negative sentences ku generally is used. 
5 Taking the stranger's question for an insult. 

6 "and the mouth of one calabash, and he opened it“. 
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“mi has low tone; here a high tone is added to it representing the é "her, which is dropped, 
but its tone is preserved. 

8 "he is man where ?“ of which place is this man? ken originally means place. 

9 "he was not known to his father, but he, his father was known to him.“ 

1? Probably the wife of the lion. 

11 This is to show that not a single person (lion), not even the cripples, the blind and the deaf, 
remained at home. 

12 They were left because they could not dance, and so did not fall into the pit. 

13 Who these slaves are, and why the cattle without horns were killed, is not clear. 

14 The leopard skin is the royal robe. 

15 This story vividly recalls that of Genesis chapter 37, and 42—46. 

16 from tugo. 

1 Such was the dowry in "the good old time.“ 

18 instead of chyete ya. 

19 of course he ought to have said, "his testicles are as big as this pot,“ and, "who has a necklace 
on his neck.“ Apparently from excitement and confusion the man misplaces his words. 

20 gak. 

21 From exhaustion. 

22 from dacho. 

23 will you not have killed a ram? 

24 and the lion, his breast was tired. 

25 I have finished with talking, that is: I shall say no more, (since you will not hear)! 

26 Was a man who was able to change himself into a lion, and into a tree; see below. 

?! The olam is a tree with a broad, beautiful shady crown. 
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XIII. ANECDOTES. 


92. The Travellers. 


Jok akyglo é wélo, ka ge make yi kech. Mogo nut ki yi gen, men ye da atêp, é 
fan, ka jal akyel chyene tèk, beda gòrò, jal akyel ni cham ki rei moke. Ka go mi 
Jyzjo kine: bwa, yi fa tote ki rei moki? Kine: é, ya ku tòtè.! Ka jal eni e kudo. 
Ka ni wei bedo ki kech. Ka ni chika fecho duki, kine: jal owa, yi fa tote? Ka e 
ko: Ki rei moka wala ki rei moki: Kine: ë, ke rei moki. Kine: ya ku tote. Ka ni 
chiki fy&cho kine: owa, yt fa tote? Kine: ki rei moka wala ki ret moki? Kine: ë, 
ki ret moka. Ko: tote yan ki nd-mdtéen,? ka tote ki rei moke. Kuche en, gona 
moke. E komo to; ká à chèmò, ka e yano, ka e duodo, ka nt wajò, ka chika fyécho, 
kine: yi fa tote yi mogo? Kine: vei moka wala rei moki? Kine rei moka. Ka tote 
ki rèt moke, ka e chamo. 

Ka duki ko; wa két! Kine: àwó! Jal eni é chwè; chama nwal atgbe, ka atzbe 
yote én, moge don e nok. Kine: é, mok a cham yi men? Nal ent ko: men an ni 
chamè yin ki chant. Kine: ë, ere moka nuti wei yin? Kine: é, ken de tou ki yi 
kech, mon ent fa re don ki fen? yi re cham adi? Kd à kidd. 

Chota, ka keti fote gén, ka wita pach, ka tyen gole yótè én, e nwol ki na-wade, 
ka nal akyel na-gol yote gon nwòlo ki na-nare. Tyen eni chuńe gen medo, ki ret e 
gen yoka (yoga) mat, kine: na-wada u dono cha meko, ki nan nari ke wei nome 
rèt gén, kifa wa mat. 

A doni nal ten, ka ge nwom, ka ge bedo ki gòl gén, ka gol gén e yigi kyèl. A 
chòk. 

Two men were travelling together. On their way they became hungry, but 
they had food with them; each had a bag full of food. But one man was stingy, 
he was a niggard. But the other man used to eat of his food. And he asked 
his companion, saying, "Brother, shall I not give you of your food ?“ Hereplied, 
"No, don't give me!“ His friend was silent; he left his friend hungering. But 
the next day he asked him again, "Man, brother, shall I not give you?“ He 
replied, "Of my food or of yours?“ The friend answered, "Why, of yours.“ 
He replied, "Don't give me!“ Again he asked, "Shall I not give you?“ He 
asked, "Of my own or of yours?* He answered, "Well, of mine.“ Then he said, 
"Give me a little!“ And he gave him of his (of the stingy one's). But the stingy 
one did not know that it was of his own. He was almost dying of hunger, so 
he ate. When he had had enough, he rose and began to talk. The next day his 
friend asked him once more, "Shall I not give you some food?* He replied, 
"Of mine or of yours?“ The friend said, "Of mine.“ But he again gave him of 


! ”I will not be given; "may I not be given“. 
? "4 small child", that is: a little bit. 
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his (the stingy one's), and he ate. The next morning he said, ”Let us go!“ His 
friend replied, "All right.“ He had recovered his strength; he wanted to feel his 
bag. When he found that there was but a little left in his bag, he asked, "Why, 
who has eaten my food?“ His friend said, "You yourself have eaten of it 
every day.“ He replied, "How, did you not leave untouched my food?“ The 
friend said, "If you had died of hunger, for what reason should that food have 
been left? what should you have done with it?“ The man was silent. 

That is all, and they went into their country. When they arrived in their 
village, they found that both their wives had born children, one a girl and one 
a boy. So they were both very glad, and they became friends. The stingy one 
said to his friend, "Friend, some day when my son has grown up, then let him 
marry your daughter, because we are friends,“ 

The girl grew up, and they married, and they lived in both their homes (in- 
habited the homes of both their parents), and their homes became one. It is 
finished. 


93. À Goat-story. 


Dyel a kòlò ki Tánà ki Achete-gwok, ka kita Akirijwar, ka dyel é ldyò, ka ii 
tona fan, ka ni néno, ka ni nwòlò. Ka duki dyel ni kédò, ni kedo fan, ka ni nwòolo, 
ka ni dwodo, ka ni keta fan, ka ni nwolo. Duki ka ni dwodo ki nwole ki bane, ka 
ni keta fan, ka ni nwòlò, ka ni neno, ka ni dwodo ki nwole ke bane, ka giuté Tinò 
Achete-gwok, nwole gir. 

A goat was brought from T'uno Achete-gwok, it was brought to Akuruwar; 
there the goat ran away and turned to a certain village, there it stayed (for some 
time) and brought forth young ones. The next day the goat went away, it went 
to another village and brought forth young ones again. After that it arose, 
went to some village and brought forth young ones. The next day it arose, 
with all its young ones behind it; it went to another village, there it brought 
forth young ones; it stayed there for some time and then arose with its young 
ones behind it. At last it arrived again at Tano Achete-gwok, with plenty of 
young ones. fè 


94. The Glutton. 


Fen da kéch, kéch maduon. De jal akyglo ye bu byel, de nt chama bup. Ka byel 
e dono, ka byel e chégo, ka dake kech gen ki byel, ka ni cham ki abwok, ki nor, ki 
nim. Ka byel chzgo, ka na gole kofé kine: tadi gin cham maduon! Ka yi noch ki 
byel, ka yi bak ki abwok, ka yi noch ki nor, ka yi kyet ki omot, ka yi kyet ki fm, 
ka yi ten ki mana mátó ! Ka ge tum, ka gik eni kal, ko: chip fima ka! Ka fòlò 
fake én, ka e chàmó; ka ni chiki chámà kèn, ka ni cháká ken. Kd à yano, ka e ko: 

WESTERMANN, The Shilluk People. 15 
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cham! e kobe kete. Yeje ban cham, ko: yi to tin! Yeje ban. Ka falo kwáńè én, e 
ko: òtyèn yi ni chama bup, de kora but ki yi, ë, cham! Yee bane cham; ka yeje 
chwó pè én, ka e tò. 

There was a famine, a great famine. One man had no more dura, he used 
to eat mud. When the (new) dura had grown up and it ripened, and the time 
had come for the people to rub dura-ears in their hands, and they ate the new 
dura, and maize, and beans, and sesame, and the dura was quite ripe, then this 
man said to his wife, "Prepare a great meal, boil dura, and cook maize, and 
boil beans, and roast green dura, and roast sesame, and prepare vegetables 
too.* When all these things were ready, the woman brought them. He 
said to her, "Put them before me!“ Then he sharpened his knife and began 
to eat. He ate, now from this, now from some other dish. When he was filled, 
he said, "Eat!“ — He said this to himself. — But his belly refused to eat any 
more, it said, "You will die at once!“ His belly refused. Then he took the 
knife and said, "Formerly you (belly) used to eat mud, and I was tired with 
you, why, eat!“ But his belly refused to eat. He took his knife and stabbed his 
belly, and he died. 


95. Bachet. 


Ye! jal má rit, ye da wat bane, nine Bachet; wen chune mzdo. Ka Bachet gêté 
ki fare, ká à bèdò wii, en a jagò. Ka tèrò chimè gén yigi márách ki Bachet; ka 
ge ni bit bë gon. Ka Bachet nk chwòl, ka e bgno, é tyetd ki kòt. Ka ni fyét che yi 
rit kine: and a tyéti? Kine: wuo! Kine: ya bie bz gyer ki kòl. Ka rit è kd: wat 
band, wiji nuti wild ki gyer ki gólà? Ka rit chune yiga márách ki tèrò, kine: wu 
chaga fyet. Ka nal eni wéi dògé fare, ka keta fare. 

Kd tèrò ni fote én, ká jámé tàró ni kapè én. Ka tero ni bie be gon. Ka ni chwól, 
kine: Lët Bachet, kú bt é yè wiy kyen, ka ku bt é chàtà tyélé. Ka Bachet bên, e 
chato ki wiy kyen, cha fach é chanò, kd yind wòk ki wiy kyèn, ka tyèl akyèlò weye 
wiy kyen, ka tyèl akyèlò yena fèn, ka e ben é chòtò. Ka rit e ko: á gin Gnd à gwók 
ki yin kinòu? Kå à kò: fate yin a kop kine: ya ku chòti ki wiy kyen, kine: yd ku 
chati ki fén? A wéyd tyela dkyèl ki wiy kyèń, a weya tyela akyel ki fen. Ka rit d 
nètò, ká à kò: yt bòt, yi fa nékè yan; ket dok fari! 

Ka Bachet digo. Ka dogó yi kwó pé, ka tyén éni bie bë gon yi rit. Ka rit e ko: 
Bachet u nékè ydn de chan tin! Kine kedun! Ka gé kédò. Kine: kònè meno ki ton 
gyeno! wu bènò! Ka men nt kònò (kànà). Ka Bachet dwat, Bachet fa kope yi rit. 
Ká èbènò, e bu ton gyzno, má kale en. Ka rit è kò: nan ku nwol ki ton gyeno, 
nágà nagd! Dwoti mal! Ka dan nt dwotá mal, ka ton gyéno ni wèt fen. Tèrò 
bàn? d dwòti mal, ka Bachet à dònò. Ka rit e ko: Bachet, yi re fa dwot? E kudo. 
Kine: Bachet, yi re fa dwót? Ka Bachet dwota mal, ka ton gyeno bògòn, men don 


1 Ye "he has here rather the sense of "there was“. 
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ki fé. Ka Bachet chyéné tènè, ká é ywòn, kine: ó, ó, 0! Ka rit e fecho kine! áno, 
Bachet, en a gwóké yi kinàu? Bachet kine: gyen ni nwòlò gé kétè gén, ge bun 
ótwón? fa ni nwòl! Kd à kò: ard (èré), yd fa dtwon? Ka rit e to yi nyérò, e ko: 
yi bòt, ket, dok fari! 

There was a man, a king, he had a slave whose name was Bachet. He liked 
him much. He built a village for Bachet at a separate place, where Bachet 
became chief. But the people of the village were dissatisfied with Bachet, and 
they came to the king to complain. Bachet was called by the king, and he came 
carrying thorns (such as are used in house-building). The king asked him, "What 
are you carrying there?“ He answered, ”My lord, I come to make a fence (for 
you):“ The king replied, "Ah, my slave, you still think of building me a fence?“ 
And the king became angry with the people and said, "You lie!“ He let 
Bachet return, and he went to his village. 

And (again) the people were beaten by their chief Bachet, and their property 
was taken by him. So they went again to complain of him. The king gave order 
to call him, saying, "Tell Bachet, he must not come on horseback, and he must 
not come on foot either.“ And Bachet came riding on horseback, but when he 
approached the village, he alighted from the horse; he left one foot on the 
horse, and one foot was on the earth. So he approached walking. 'The king 
asked, "What is that? why are you doing thus?“ He answered, "Did not you 
give order, I must not come on horseback, nor on foot either? Therefore I 
left one foot on the horse, and am walking with the other.“ The king laughed 
saying, "You are a clever one! you shall not be killed, go, return to your 
village.“ | 

Bachet returned, but he went on in the same manner (troubling his people). 
The people came again complaining to the king. The king replied, "Bachet 
shall be killed this very day!“ Then he said, "Go! every one of you bring a 
hen-egg, and then come back.“ So every one brought an egg. But this order 
of the king had not been toid Bachet, and so he came without an egg. When 
they were all assembled, the king said, "Every one who does not lay an egg, 
shall surely die! Rise up!“ So every one rose up, leaving his egg on the ground, 
All the people rose up, only Bachet remained seated. The king asked, ”Bachet, 
why do you not rise up?“ He was silent. Again he asked, "Bachet, why do 
you not rise?* Then Bachet arose, but there was no egg under him. Bachet 
stretched out his hands crying, "O o oh!“ The king asked, "What is it, 
Bachet, that you are doing thus?“ Bachet replied, "Do you think all these could 
have laid an egg by themselves, if there had not been a cock? Well, I am the 
cock!* The king almost died with laughing; he said, "You are a clever one, 
go, return to your village!“! 

15* 


* As the name of the hero shows, this story is of Arabic origin. 
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96. The Country Where Death is Not. 


Jal meko maye nut. De maye ko, chame boko to, chama dwata fwone bu to. 
Wade ko: fwone bun to e yen kun? Kine: é, kal yan, nut! Dan eni ba ya. 

Ka ge kédò, fon eni laulaulau, fwone yey bu tò. Ka rt tona pach meko, ka ni 
kwacho pi, ka ge ńi tote, ka nal ent péchò kine: to nut ki fon? Kine: ë, yt kala 
ken, ena fyene tà? Ka e ko: maya boko t; maya dwata fone bu to. Kine: é, kedun! 
Ka ge ni kedo, ka ge ni tond fan kete, ka gé ni fèchò. Kine: d yina nate nò, ena 
Deg to? ê, kedun; to nut. Ka keta fòdò mdlduldu, ka e fécho kine: fote wun bèt 
adi? yeje da to? Kine: é, jé fd ni tou. Ka maye chune mino, e ko: doch, wada, yd 
kal yi yin fone fa ni tou yeje. 

Wade meko madè, ka maye kiti gol eni. Ka e ko: maya amèn, wei bade ki yin; 
ya keti fote won, ya u maki run ge ddèk, fane kên u bénd be léte wun ki maya. 
Maye chune medo. 

Ka nal eni e dògò, dògò fòtè gén. Ka e bedo fote gén. 

Ka dan eni wije kago; ká à kòbò: mat wada, wija kago. Ka nal eni dwodo, ka 
e dwato je. Ka jë beno, ka je peka pèn, ka nal eni ko: wi chwòlé yan kifa maye 
mada anan. Wu gwacho ki nyen, mok u yóde wade, de ko: wije kago, de rino u 
rèn; de fana fa kine: u nal. Ka dan ént ywòn, kine: ë, jwok bògòn, wija fa kago! 
T'£ro ko: & mak, ree rino! Ka mak, ka kal, ka tayi fén, ka nal, ka rino pani. Ka 
tero chamo ki rino. Duki ka nyen gwach, ka nyen kan yi made wáde. 

Ka wade beno, ka féka fen, ka tóte gin cham, ká à chàmó. Ka e pèchò kine: 
maya agon en? Ka made ko: madd, maye mdkè yi jwok, wó gwajò nyen, de nyen 
ak; de nal kifa ring u ren; de won, to bogon ki fòtè won, dan ken a mak yi jwok 
nt chaka nalo. Nal eni ko kine: buh! ya neau maya!? eko: ya bèdò; ko: ya u ket 
yan! Nal ent ko: yi goto. Nal ent ko: é, ya fa gott. Ka tero bzno, kama cham ki 
nal eni; ka lwòk ki yi made. Ka ge keta kun malaulau, kifa u (0) cham. Ka téro 
wité müm,! kine: e keti ken? Ka made eduogo; ka e ko: ket, yt u cham tyau nami 
mayi. Ka nal eni bia fote gén, ka e kobi ki pach kine: mayd a cham yi nu. 

Choti, kå tèrò e ko: mayi fa na-ddi òròk. To fa nit ki yey fét bene? dá kun 
tok yi to? 

There was a man with his mother. The mother was much afraid of dying, there- 
fore she wished to go into a country where there is no death. The son said, 
"Where is a country without death?“ She answered, "Well, there is such a 
country, bring me there!“ The woman was very old. 

So they travelled into a very, very distant country, to (reach) the country 
where there is no death. They turned into a village and asked for water. 
When it was given them, the son asked, "Is there death in this country?“ The 
people answered, "Dear me, where do you come from that you ask such a 


! the people, (their) heads were perplexed. 
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question concerning death?“ He answered, "My mother is afraid of dying, so 
she wants a country where death is not.“ The people said, "Why, go away!“ 
They went and turned to another village. There they asked again and received 
the answer, "Why, what kind of man are you that you ask about dying? Go 
away! There is death here.* Then they went to a very distant country and 
asked, "How is your country, is there death in it?“ The answer was, "No, 
people do not die here.“ The mother was very glad, she said, "Well done, my 
son, you have brought me to a country where there is no death.* 

Her son had a friend in that town, and to his home he brought his mother. 
He said, "Here is my mother, let her live with you. I shall go to our country, 
and after three years I shall return to see you and my mother.* His mother 
was satisfied. 

So the boy returned to his native country and stayed there for some time. 

But his mother became sick; she got a head-ache; she said, "Friend of my 
son, I have a headache.* On that the boy arose and called the people together. 
The people came and sat down. The boy said, "I have called you because of 
the mother of my friend, who is here. Now collect money, that we may give it 
to her son (when he returns). For she says her head is aching; and because 
of that (because of her sickness) her meat (flesh) will spoil. For that reason,* 
he said, "she must be killed (at once).* When the woman heard this, she began 
crying, "I am not sick! I have no head-ache!“ But the people said, "Never 
mind, seize her, or her flesh will be spoiled.“ So she was caught, brought, thrown 
on the ground and killed; her flesh was divided among the people, and they 
ate it. The next day they collected money and brought it to the friend of her 
son. 

And her son came back. He sat down, they gave him food, and he ate. He 
asked, "Where is my mother?“ His friend answered, "My friend, our (your) 
mother was seized with sickness, so we collected money, — here is the money! 
— and killed her, lest her meat should be spoiled. For as for us, we do not 
die in our country, if a man is seized with sickness, we kill him.“ The boy 
replied, "Why, should I sell my mother? Never!“ Then he said, "I will but 
go.“ His friend said, "You are angry?“ He replied, "No, I am not angry.“ In 
the meantime the people came and wanted to eat the boy too. His friend there- 
fore went to him saying, "Go, or you also will be eaten like your mother.“ He 
accompanied him into a distant country. When the boy came home, he said 
to his people, "My mother has been eaten by a lion.“ 

That is all; and the people said, "Your mother was a sinful woman. Is 
not death in all the world, and should there be a place where there is no 
death?“ 


warm 
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97. The King and the People. 


Jal meko bà rit; kôp tèrò: gèr wot! Kd wot ni gèr, ka yè ko: gèr kal! Ka ye 
ko: fur fwodd! Ka fwódó nt für, ká byèl nt chègò. Ka gé nt kach. Ka ë ko kine: 
kiti wi pam (pim)! Ka nt ko: mwon rarè! Ka ye ko ne: fwòt byél! Ká yè kò: 
chwach òkòdò ! Ka dwa: nòt. Ka yè kò: chwách tago! Ka ké chan kindu 

Ka wan akyèlò chama dwata fwodo kt mal. Ka tèrò é éi be yaf kt yd, mén 
kete mal. Ka tèrò kamad dúòðk pach: yo bògòn. Ka dan mayi yót, ka dan eni d 
féchd: wá kedu kun? Gê kd: fdté rit yè ko, chàmd dwdtd fwódó ki mal? Dé yo ` 
bògòn. Ka dan didn à kò: wá! wi fa dék! yo nit ki mal mo-chane. Tint tàkági 
mal, ka kot (ënn mal bane! O tumé gên, ka gé kèt gen fach. 

Ká gd pyéch yi rit kine: fwòdé d yot? Nè, d yót. Dé a kèk? Kine: nè, a kèk. 
Duki ka tero kédo bz für. Ka dan duon ka yot, kå fyéch: wo für won kidi? Furu 
mal yau! Ka tèrò nt furd mal yau. A dk = a féchí rit, è kò: á rim ki furo? 
Kine: àwó! Kede kòchi byél! Ka námí dtwa. 

Ka rit ye ko: duki ya ka (= kedo) be kèmò ki fwodó. Ka tèrò é bòkò. Kine: 
fwòdò agèn én? Wa jat kt yo mên két won mal. Wú chàkà fyét. Wú rè fà kobün: 
fwòdò bògòn ° 

A man was king; he said to his people, "Build a house!“ And a house was 
built, And he said, "Make a fence!“ Then he said, "Hoe a field!“ A field was 
hoed, (dura was sown and) the dura ripened. They harvested the dura. Then 
he said, "Lay it on the drying-ground!“ He said again, "Make a treshing- 
place!* After that, "Thresh the dura!* He ordered, "Make a corn-basket!* So 
pegs were cut for fastening the corn-basket. He said, "Make a cover (for the 
basket)!* And so (he troubled his people) every day. 

One year he wanted to make a field up in the air. And the people went to 
look for a way which led up into the air. At last they turned back, there was 
no way. Then there was an old woman, she asked them, "Where are you 
going?* They answered, "Did not the king say he wanted a field up in the 
air? But there is no way!“ The old woman said, "Dear me! how stupid you 
are! There has been since early days a way up into the air. Lift up your dura- 
stick, and throw up seeds after it!“ (They did so). When they had done so, they 
went home. And they were asked by the king, "Have you found a field?“ They 
answered, "Yes, it has been found.“ He asked. "Is it planted?“ They said, 
” Yes, itis planted.* The next day they went to hoe. They found the old woman 
and asked her, "How shall we hoe the field?* She answered, "You just hoe 
up into the air!* So the people just hoed up into the air. When they returned, 
the king asked them, "Have you finished with hoeing?* They answered, ” Yes.“ 
Then he said, "Go and harvest the dura.“ And so on as on former days (so 
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he always found some new idea how to trouble the people). 

And the king said, "To-morrow I shall go to look at the fieid.* The people 
were afraid. He asked, "Where is the field?“ They answered, "We could not 
find the way which leads up into the air.“ The king said, "You have been 
telling lies! Why did you not say, there is no way ?'“ 


98. Wealth cannot be imitated. 


Wi jan meko chwòld Ayómó, beda jal ker, wade chwòld Awan; mare én; ka 
wate pyau ki dòrè pyar abikyèl; kat wat moko ka pyar anwèn; ka ge kal, ka wade 
nok ka ge kal; ka wat pyau, ka wan akyel chwop, chiki chwopo, ka ge chòp bên, 
ká gé rumo, ka dok gòn, mok kol be twom, ka pyar abidèk. Ka jal de nare é 
chwóà; kine: buh, ga do nó, a kole ydu ge gir nau? O lok nara u towo, u line 
nara ki kin, ka ye kine: kipano a nwomi ki dok gir? Ko: 2, ya bèdò. dwogun 
dó 1 win! 

Ka nal ent kyedo, kine: dok ba dwok! Ka jal eni e yeyo, ka keti kélé dòk, ka 
kwana pyar dnwèn, ka dok bën dwok. Ka wat nk, ga pyar ddók, mok cham yi 
tero. Ka nan eni ka wéke, ka ge bên kí gòn. Jal eni ko: nara bá dën: ka nwom e 
tumo, a bene pòtè gén. 

A nóyí yi jane meko, chamé luto, chamé pyauwe, chamo noye wat Ayomo. Ka 
add ki wat mon nèk, ka wije mum yi noke dok. Ka wane yi dyek. Ka Ayomo 
neto, kine: ho ho, chama noyo wada chon! ya ba duon! ya fate jal ker? De a nan 
per wite won? Ya ba gita kun, ko kòma nind, bada ba bar! de yi re jat anan? 
Ker na noye rou; kaka ba duon. Fate dok ochani? 

There was a rich Dinka-man whose name was Ayomo; his son's name 
was Awan. He loved his son and pierced the horns of sixteen of his cows and 
stuck tail-hairs into the holes.? Again he brought fourteen more oxen, and rams 
he brought, and he put hairs through the horns of these oxen too. One ox he 
speared, again he speared another one, and when he had finished spearing them 
all (those which he had set apart for being speared), he loosened the cattle 
which were to be given as dowry ; they were eighteen. When the man for whose 
daughter these cows were to be given, heard the cows mowing, he exclaimed, 
"Oh dear, what do all these cattle mean which are being driven to me? Why 
are they so many? If my daughter (should marry the son of this man, and 
after that she) should die, the name of my daughter would be heard all over 
the country,? and the people will say, "why was she married for so many cattle?" 
No, I don't consent; go home with your cattle!“ But the boy (Awan, who wanted 
to marry the girl) said, "No, the cattle will not be returned.“ So at last the man 
consented. He went among the cattle and selected fourteen; the rest were sent. 


Remarks see on page 233. 
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back. Then the thirteen oxen were killed as a feast for the people. And the girl 
was given to him, they came with her, her father said, "My daughter shall not 
stay with me any longer (because the dowry has been paid).* When the marriage- 
festival was finished, they returned to their country. 

Now this man was imitated by a certain chief, who wanted to do the same 
thing; he too wanted to pierce the horns of his cattle, and wanted to imitate 
the son of Ayomo. But he lacked sufficient cows to kill, and he got into 
straits, because his cows were so few. He took goats instead of the cows, 
and when Ayomo saw that, he laughed, "Ho ho, he really wanted to imitate my 
son! I am great! Am I not a rich man? Is there any one so rich as to attain to 
us? My fame has spread everywhere, all people know my name; my arm is 
long! Why do you try such a thing, being short of cattle? Wealth can never 
be imitated; it is not a thing of one day. I have been raising my cattle since 
a long time ago.* 


99. Inerease of Cattle. 


Jal meko beda jal ker, bēda kway Jénd, wate gir, kake ba chaki, ni chaka tine 
mal, ka e yo, ka e ramo jago, ka wate chwole, ka e ko: u towa, ya ku konè pach. 
Téré ydn, tere ya kal dok, ka ya kwone yeje, u dok nt nwole. 

A towe, a teri kal dok, a kwone yeje, ka dok nt nwolo, a chok pan ent, a pa ker, 
Odwojo. 

A certain man was very rich, he was a descendant of the Dinkas; he had many 
sons. His time was not near (that is, he was very old); he was so old, that he 
was carried (he could not walk any longer). Because he was so old, he gave 
up his chieftainship, he called his sons and told them, "If I die, do not bury 
me in the village; carry me, carry me to the cattle place and bury me in the 
midst of it, so the cow will bring forth many calves.“ 

When he had died, he was carried to the cattle fence and was buried in the 
midst of it, and the cattle brought forth many calves. This village always remained 
a rich village, it is Odwojo. | 


roo. The Haughty Prince. 


Kwakadwai bēda jal ker, ka e kedo, ka e momo, e omo nan vit. Ka dok kòl, ga 
pyar abikyèl. Ka chiki nomo ki pyar abikyèl. 

Ka ni koto Tir, ka lum ni tumò, ka koto Dor. Ka dòk è vw Ka na rit e 
wglo, wela yie, ka ge ryeje, ka aleto bên, ki chik, ki kwen mau, ki ring. Ka na 


rit meko kyedo: ya ba dwata gik ak! Ki fano? A bet Ochòlò, kére gir, ka e kwono. 
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Ken mola kal mol, ka narojo ni nèk, go ńi chim. Kae ko: wate dan, neku dan, 
ki ria u chóla! Ka wade é nèkò, ka go chole. 

Kwakadwai was a rich man. He started to marry, and he married the daugh- 
ther of à king. He brought sixty cows as a dowry. He married a second wife 
for sixty cows. 

He used to drive his cattle to Zor (a place of pasture), and when the 
grass was finished there, he drove them to Dor (another pasture). 

One day some princes were travelling, and they came to him. He entertained 
them as his guests; dura and dried meat were brought, and milk, and bread 
baked in butter, and meat. But one of the princes refused, "I don't want these 
things!“ "Why not?“ (asked the people). "Because he is a (mere) Shilluk (not 
one belonging to the royal family), and yet he is so rich!“ He did not touch 
the food. 

This (rich) man, when he went to his cattle place early (every) morning, he 
used to kill a calf and to eat it. And he said to his people, "Sons of men, kill 
a man! I myself will make amends for him!“* And they killed a man, and he 
made amends. 


ror. The Hyena with the Bell. 


Ka jal meko na rit, chwola Lwal Polkóe, ka dyeke cham yi ótwón. Ka buro 
kwoné, ka otwon mak yey bur. Ka Lwal beno, ka otwon kyedo, ko: wei, ku nèk. 
Ka wei, ka yede gon kitt malo, ka otwon e kedo ki malo yede. Chami ni maka lat, 
ka lat ni reno, ka kore budo yi kech, ka e to. 

There was a certain man, a prince, whose name was Lwal Polkoe; his goats 
were being eaten by the hyena. Therefore he dug a hole and caught the hyena 
in the hole. When Lwal came, the hyena begged him, "Leave me, do not kill 
me!“ So he let her go, but he tied a bell to her neck, and the hyena went away 
with the bell about her neck. But now whenever she wanted to catch game, the 
game (heard the bell ringing, and) ran away. At last the hyena became tired 
with hunger and died. 


! dok. i 

2 A sign that these cows were to be reserved as dowry for buying his son a wife. 

3 If the wife dies, the dowry paid for her has to be returned by her family; in this particular case 
it would be difficult for the father of the girl to give back so many cows, as some would die or 
perish in some other way in the meantime, and so the affair would turn out a shame to the father 
and the girl. 

* to show his immense wealth; it was a bagatelle for him to pay a slave. 
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XIV. REPORT ON A HUNTING MATOH, 
AND A JOURNEY. 


102. Klephant Hunting. 


Wa kèt kí akim ki wate chòl gén abi-dèk, wate bwon gén dryau ki Abat ki 
obwon yei, ka wá kétd pote Nuar, lùm gir, ka wa kétá wok, Abat ye dono nam ki 
obwon yei; ka lyech ywòti wòn, gén adèk; ka wo peka pén, ka ya tote ki toch, ka 
Akwokwan tote yi toch, ka Nan tote toch, ka toch (twoch) akim mdkè lùm, ka toch 
mwojo; ka lyech é rénó, kd wó diidgd, lyey bògòn. Duki ka wo dogo; ka lyech 
ywote won; ka wo rino, lyech fide won; ka yote won, é madd pi men an lum bogon. 
Ka wa keta yi lyech, wate bwóń adèk, wónà! chôl won ddèk, ka wo kèdò, ka Akwó- 
kwan d pánà, ka Aryan kd é pano, wô dònò won danwèn; yan ki akim ki wate bwon 
ryet, ka wo keti yi lyech e shakt shakt, ka akim e kò: wd góchà lyech dkyèl, ka wo 
gòchò, ka lyech é rénò, ka yan rena bane, lyech won kámá to, ka yd kedo, ya ring, 
ka gòchè yan tyel adèk,? wó kedo kén, wó keta kele tim, ka lyech e chio, yé bi, yd 
nèn, yá nèn, yen gir, ka létè yan, ka ya létó én, ká gòja ki mach. Lyech é ywòn, 
ka lyech e ben, é rino, ka ya chyète én, ka tyelá nékè yat, é kúché ydn, fa vámó. 
Ka lyech é chinó, cha (= chama) ya gòchè én, ka é reno, ka wo keti ki én, ka yd 
mak yi rodo, ka ya duogo, lyech a kèt, ya duogo, ya chato; remo gir, de yo kuche 
yan, ka ya kala yi yu lyech, ya wan ki gén, lau bogón ki doga, pi bogon, ka ya 
peka ta yat, lum gir; ka ya bwògò, ka ya dwodo, ka toch gòch yi akim, ka toch 
linè yan ldu lau lau, ya kedo, ya rino, ka toch ni gòch gé gir. Ka ya bènò, ka toch 
góché yan, ka toch lin yi gén. Chune gé medo, chuńa tyau medo; ká yé bên, ka gé 
yòtè yan, gé gòch anwak, ka ya tote yi pi; ròdò bani tum, ka ya tote yi mogo (gin 
cham), ka chwòka é batò; ka ya keta nam, ka ya budo ki yee. Kd yá make yi 
kòjò, ya bèt ki doch ki nam; ka ya ni mado ki pi; ka ya bia wok, ká wo bên wo 
bia gat. Ka wo bedo duki, ka wo ben wo biè fote chól, wo mak jem áryàu, wo 
bènò, gin cham bogon, wó ni chámà rino e kete, ka wo bia Atard, ka tan yòtè won 
gé gir. Ka wo ketá wok, ka tàn pwòt, abi-dèk, mek a gòchè yi akim, gòtjè wiy tune, 
ka à tò. Ka yéi é panò yi rino, ka wo bên. 

We went (by boat), the doctor, eight Shilluks, two white men, Abbas, and 
the white men of the steamer. We went into the Nuer country, there was 
much grass along the river. When we left the boat, Abbas remained near the 
river with the white men of the steamer. We found three elephants, when we 
saw them, we sat down on the ground, they gave me a gun, Akwokwan and Nyan 
too received a gun. The gun of the doctor was entangled in the grass, and 


! more frequently wona, see Grammar. 2 "three feet“, that is: three times. 
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it suddenly exploded. When the elephant heard it, it ran away; we returned 
because the elephant was no more (i. e. the elephants disappeared). The 
next morning we went again and found again an elephant. We ran pursuing 
the elephant. We found it drinking water in a place where there was no 
grass. We went towards the elephant. We were three white men and three 
Shilluks. While we were going, Akwokwan and Anyan stooped down (i. e. hid, 
being afraid); so we four were left, I, the doctor, and the other two white men. 
We went to the elephant and approached it closely, then the doctor said, "We 
have got one elephant!“ We shot, the elephant ran away, and I followed it; 
our elephant had received a mortal wound. I followed it running and shot it 
three times. We ran into a place where there was a forest; there the ele- 
phant stopped, I came and looked and looked, there were dense trees; at last 
I saw it, and it saw me, and I shot it with the gun. The elephant cried, it came 
running, and I was chased by it, I knocked my foot against a tree, but I did 
not heed it, it did not make a wound. The elephant stopped and I intended to 
shoot it. It ran again, I ran with it; and I was seized with thirst; I turned back, 
the elephant ran away, I turned back and went; there was much blood. But I 
did not know the way. I went along the elephant's path, I was quite lost to my 
companions; there was no more spittle in my mouth (from thirst), I had no 
water. I sat down under a tree in the midst of much grass. I became afraid and 
arose. Then there was a gun fired by the doctor, I heard it very, very far 
off. I went running and heard them fire many guns. At last I too fired a 
gun, it was heard by them. Then they rejoiced, and I too rejoiced, and I 
came and found them, they had shot an anwak; they gave me water. My thirst 
would not cease, and they gave me food, but my throat refused to take it. I 
went into the river and lay down in the water. So I became cool, I lay in the 
water a long time. Then I drank water. At last I came out. And we came to 
the river-side. We stayed there till the next day, then we came back into the 
Shilluk country. We had been away two weeks. During our return we found 
no food, so we ate nothing but meat. We came to the river Ataro, there we 
found many waterbucks. We went out of the boat and shot eight waterbucks. 
One was shot by the doctor between its horns, and it died. The boat was quite 
full of meat; so we came home. 


103. À Journey. 


Ka wo wèlò, welo Tuno, ka wo ka pote Nuar, ka wo kélè yi nam meko, chwola 
Neyero, ka wo ka Teryau, ka wo tona wok, ka wo budo zech, ka wo kedo, ka wo 
tona kal rit, chwola Pédo, ka wo tona lwage, ka e péchà kine: wate Chólà, wu kal 
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wu ken? wô kò: wa kala fote Chólb! Kine: wich apono? Kine: wa chaka neau 
wo byél. Kine: buh, a to wun yi kech? E ko: ketu lwak! Ka wo keta lwak, ka. 
onwok kal, ka nk, ka cham yi won; ka chak kal, ka wo chàmó, ka nyen a kale 
won, neau ki byel. Ka wo beno, ka keti yi yat, ka wo béno, ka yet make yt par, ka 
yei mudo, ka wo kwano wok; a bêna, a tona Nebòdò, a bena pach, a bena Penidwai; 
kech kèch ! 

We travelled to Tonga and from there came into the Nuer-country; we were 
travelling on some river, whose name is Neyero. We came to Teryau, there 
we landed; we roasted fish. We went and turned to the home of the king, 
whose name was Pedo. We turned towards the cow-house. He asked us, "You 
Shilluk children, where do you come from?“ We answered, "We come from 
the Shilluk-country.“ He asked, "What for?“ We replied, "We want to buy 
dura.“ He said, "Why, are you suffering (” dying“) from hunger?“ Then he said, 
"Go into the cow-house!“! So we went into the cow-house. A ram was brought 
and killed, and was eaten by us; and milk was brought, and we ate. Then we 
brought forth money to buy dura. (After we had bought it and brought it into 
our boats) we went into the boats and returned home. But one boat was 
seized by a hippo, it sank, and we swam to the bank. So I came home turning 
towards Nebodo, I came home to Peńidwai; the famine was very great. 


! the cow house serves as a residence for guests. 
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XV. SONGS. 


104. War songs. 


A chip tun lta, len a chip shin Anzno; Bal kécho! Yana ban Nikan; che ya 
don d ber; kofa yin ki mok jwok; rit e kal jwok. Wora dwòn kwom lèt! Yana ban 
Nikan! Len a chip shine kwayé, ki Otago tun len Nabòdò. Nikan a yati, kuro 
gok Jan. 

The wings of the army are drawn up; the army is placed in the hands of 
Anono. Bal is strong. I am a servant of Nikan, I was nearly left desolate. I tell 
you the tidings of God; the king comes with God. The kings arose against the 
enemy's army. I am a servant of Nika’. The army is placed in the hands of 
our grandfather, in Otégo, as far as Nabòdo war is raging. 


Fani u laki men, na Nikan? fari u gêr ki tòn! 
Who shall inherit your village, you son of Nikan ? Your village will be built 
by spears! 


Wei yiègé yig! Fa Nikan fa ni tumi, lwágd d kyèt, ki Wurokwar á kyèt; 
lwagd Ja tugo! akyel a dònò, ka loko ban gén, Areonidin, fa watè Gènjwòk, fa 
wáté Abòl! wei yiege yiégo, fa Nikan fa ńi tim. 

Let them carry (people) away! The house of Nikan will never be finished, 
my people refuse (to surrender), Wurokwar refuses; my people are not to be 
played with! One will always be left; and he will follow them (the enemies), 
Areonidin, from the village of the Seiten of Genjwok, the village of the children 
of Abòl. Let them carry away, the house of Nikaz will never be finished. 


Agigjdn Andn-wdn, wa teau dtérük. A want, a want yo, de kala Fijo. Mache 
ré fa dògé ré, mache ré fa dògé re. Akálé- N. ákwé, a kal jwòk. Mache yo fa doge re. 
Agogjang Anongwan is cursing the Turks, they are coming near, they are 
approaching on the way, they come up the mouth of the Sobat. But the fire of 
their guns will return on themselves, their fire will return on themselves; Akole 
Nyakwe he comes (against them) with God. Their fire will return on themselves. 


Yá fit lyè fò, ya fit lya féd, Nikan, ya fit lya fo, ya fit lya fo, jal duon, ya 
fit lya fo. 

I am tired of being waylaid, I am tired of being watched upon, Nikan, I am 
tired of being waylaid, my master, I am tired of being waylaid. 
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Ká dé bun Agwét, wat Jok, ya ve (de) lòni yino, ya yiélà Käch Aldl, yd vile 
yi kwayo, kech Alal, wiru Wat. 

But for Agwet, the son of Jok, I should have left my country, and gone far 
away; I have been saved by the strength of Alal, I have been saved by our 
grandfather, the powerful Alal, the son of Wat 


= A v 


yi kwè Ayadd. Warno Na Dak gero pach kí tik, ówáu fa lé mako. 

You son of Dak, what do you ask for? I ask for a hoe, for wherever I go 
I hoe the ground. I have been preserved by our grandfather Ayado. The mother 
of the son of Dak has built us à house under the deleb palmaj the branches of 
the deleb are like an army.! 


Ná Dak, yi kwacha no? Ya kwacha nàdà! Che ya keti kun, fura yan. Ya yiêlè 


Móké byel Nakayo, ya chèti, ya yànà, moke byel Abuk, man Den, ya chati ya 
yànà. 
By the dura-beer of Nakayo I walk, I am filled with it, by the beer of Abuk, 


the mother of Den, I am walking, I am filled with it. 


Akol a duok mal; yd néna rè. Ki ngni gwach, rame yéjà nènò. Dak a shwou, 
shwou obwon Dòrò. 

Akol has returned. I live through him free from oppressors. The anxieties 
of my heart were many. But Dak roared, he roared the white people away to 
Doro. 


Meno ki gyéné, meno ki gyènè, gyene Dak yo, meno ki gyene ... 
Each one has his own fowl, each one has his own fowl, but all fowl belong 
to Dak. 


Ya royi roi! eng gin ano? bwono! Tero ywogo mal. byel a kèl yi obwoń. Kwaye 
fa tòk, na Dak a kal jwok. Na gôl kwańé kot ún, wa kela wiy tuù! Obwor chama 
ydkò ydn. Tēro bèn nütí yak èn. Nan a tòti ydn? Yan a vat labo. Shàgé, dok lwagi, 
yt u naké ki nan mk. 

I am fleeing away, shouting loud! What is the matter? "The white people!“ 
the people are shouting loud. "The dura is being carried away by the white 
people!“ — But our grandfather is not absent. The son of Dak is coming with 
God. Ye people, take your shields! We will go this way! The white people 
want to take away all our property. Other people have not been robbed by 
them! Who ever dared to take away my goods? I, the king of the people! Ye 
Arabs, turn back your hosts, fight another tribe! 


! The rustling of the leaves of the deleib palm is like the rustling of an army; so that when the 
enemy approaches the village, they imagine they hear an army, and flee. 
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ros. Mourning songs, and others. 


Abá na Nikan, Amyele wá tok. Fà nénd ya dònò twòlò. Lwon fan ótü, fà jan 
won. Amyele lwoń, wat Kwajèriu, de kal, don é twàló, fay don d twòlò, fay don e 
yard. Agümnwél fang j jago. 

Aba, the son of Nikan, my father Amyele, is no more. Look at me, I am left 
poor. boi is away, he, our chief, Amyel Lwon, the son of Kwajeriu. Our family 
is left destitute, our village is left destitute, our home is left reproached. Agum- 
wel, he was a great chief. 


Afyek wat Den, liawó tor. Aryal-bzk gon dean, u kwaya Ajwot-nimin. 
Afyek, the son of Den, is waylaying in the grassy place. Aryalbek loosens a 
cow and gives it to Ajwot-nimin, to herd (= to possess) it.! 


Ayidoke, wat Ryal-áwét Wun-diüró, Ayikò, Winè-gén-bèl, ya wan ki yu kun a 
kal én. 

Ryalawet Wundiaro, Ayiko, Wunegenbel Ayidoke, I lost the way in which 
he went. 


Akwonéyor, yina man jur, de ya don ber! Jinbek, Akwoneyor, kware fa towa 
pal. Ge ki rache weya don d ber. Akwot a leno fal; ya yafa jago Dunkok, ya yafa 
Okwoni, Ajal-naban gwan, Námáilàr. 

Akwoneyor, you captured people, but I was left poor! Jingbek, Akwoneyor. 
their grandchildren are dying in the wilderness. They live in misery, are left 
destitute. Akwot threw me out into the bush. I am searching for chief Dunkok, 
I am searching for Okwoni, Ajalnyaban-gwan, Nyamailai, 


Akwoneyor, yi kita ken ki lwagi? Akwoto nuti jalò. Olam-ben a gal chor. Olam 
na Nikani, Dulai wat Ker, Kwalai a gel chor. Na Nikan ki mayi Bek. 

Akwoneyor, where have you brought people? Akwòto has never been cursed 
by his subjects,? Olam-ben is a preserver of men in the famine. Olam, son of 
Nyikang, Dulai, son of Ker is a preserver of people in hunger, a son of Nikan 
and of his mother Bek. 


Agwèt-nanedon, fen a fat chyz, lwak a ren, Agwèt na Nikam, ! De ywogo mal 
labo táné chiné. 

Agwetnyanedong, the country is starved, the people are dying. Agwet, son 
of Nyikang, they are mourning, stretching up their hands. 


1 A song of cattle stealing. 2 has always been loved. 
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Adol-tun, yi keta ken? Nuar a wani, ya keta fáné lánà jwok, Awen, ña. Yor. 

"Adoltung, where are you going?* "The Nuers are approaching, I am going 
to the town of God, oh Awen, son of Yor.“ 


Akol Dak ña Nikan, Kaye-Düro, Akoliku, Akol-Kwalai, na Ogak Falo, kwai 
dan, ya yiéle yin, a yieda yin shón ki dyèri, ya yiélé. Yakòl, maye Daké, Amol na 
Ogak (= Shal), lwagi mi fyèn ni fyènò: Shal keta? Ken ma wano ; nan ńi göni 
kot? nane chino ywodd kt Dénd, waté shwai ywoda, lwak Amól, na Nikan. 

Akol, Dak, son of Nyikang, Kaye Duro. Akoluku, Akol Kwalai, son of Ogak 
Folo, you grandfather of men, I am preserved by you, I have been saved by 
you in ancient times, I have been preserved. Yakol, you father of Dak, Amol, 
your people are continually asking me, "has Shal gone ?“ Hunger is approaching; 
where has he gone, he who preserves the descendants? Licking of hands! I 
found at Derg, eating of soup found I, you people of Amol, the son of Nikan. 


Ajak-ban-wèl-jok, kwacha kware, kwacha tyen fa jwok, rit e duok mal. Kwacha 
kwaye yau. Tom è gòjò; yan da Nikan, rit e duok mal; tênd fa yena shind? Yan 
da Nikan; fen a yidl, a yiél é rèn; ya fura byèl, ya fàkó, ya tána shina, Wuro- 
kwa, kon bada! 

Ajak-banweljok, I am praying to our grandfather, I am praying to the people 
of the place of God, the king? has returned. I am praying to our grandfather. 
The holy drum is being beaten, I am with Nikaii, the king! has returned to 
us, Is not my spear in my hand? I am with Nikan. The country is saved, it is 
saved, though it was desolate. I am planting my dura; I thank (my ancestors), 
I lift up my hands, Wuro-Kwa, strengthen my arms! 


1 licking of hands“ is an expression for plenty of good food. 2 Nikah. 
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xvi. RIDDLES. 
106. Riddles. 


Aduk gono luyi : mon ofun. 


S 


né lok 


io^ 


nin guwa n 


c 


nemer ki rei gen fa gute: tuné dean. 
Ajwo go lan war, é yawo: ytep dean. 


Anor-nor kemo wen Fashodo: aléyo. 


Fwòt, fa fyèl: bil. 

A rik a rik, fera mani: tedét. 
Akur jon den: chogo. 

A po tok na tyek okodo: To dan. 
Adhik obògò kwóté négé: gygno. 
Aduk chôr yi fwòdo: ótók. 

Nejòk gwoti fen: dwei. 

Nwoli yan teno chògò toke bur: yit. 
nemer doge lan fèn: Óróm. 


Adale jwok yige lim fé: tau. 


Agar agar, yat win: lek. 


Wét fen, koro fa tor: anono. 


WESTERMANN, The Shilluk People. 


: táté kal. 


The gray one is going under a pond: Loaf 
of bread, which is put into the fireplace. 
my necklace is seen beyond the river: The 
unbarked, white fence sticks. 

Brothers who never hurt each other: The 
two horns of a cow. 

which sorcerer spends the whole night in 
swinging?: The tail of the cow. 

Anor-nor visits his father (the king) at 
Fashoda: The grass called aleyo, which is 
used in making ropes. When taxes, cows 
etc., are brought to the king at F., the rope 
with which the things are bound, gets to F. 
It is beaten, yet is does not ease: The drum. 
(Dinka-language, except the last word.) 
white pigeons: Bleached bones. 


The gray one who is spotted is driving her 
little ones: The hen. 

The gray one is running towards the fields: 
The mist. 

The black-white cow is making white the 
earth: The moon. 

Little children stand continually at the side 
of the heaps of ashes: The ears of man. 
Two brothers, their mouth is turned down: 
The nose. 

The calabash of God which is turned down- 
ward: The fruit of the heglig-tree. 

A long row of trees full of white birds: The 
teeth. Along the rivers one sees frequently 
trees which are literally covered with snow- 
white birds. 

Thrown on the ground, yet not broken: 


Mucus from the nose. 
16 


a Riddles 


Tetel pote rate: chul dan. 
Yen lon kt yén lon: wan dan. It is on this side and on the other side: The 
eye of man. 

Ya weli yt keti ken? tepó dan. I am travelling, where are you going?: The 
shadow of man. | 
Wa dàgó, é ba két: bur. We remove, he does not go: The ashes, If 
people leave a home-stead, the ashes remain 


behind. 


A rigi rik pere mani: Tedet.! 


! Some of the riddles have not been translated, their meaning being obscene, some have for this 
reason been omitted altogether. 
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SHILLUK ENGLISH. 


Remark. Different dialectical forms of a word are not given here. If cor- 
responding forms of a word in other languages than Shilluk are noted in the 
Comparative List in Part I, they are not repeated here. 


a my; see Grammar. 
á denotes the past tense. 
á it is; á gin and which 
thing (what) is it? 
which? á jal a which 
man 1s it? 
yes 
bàch a cow with horns 
directed straight side- 
wards 
dbamach a bird, living 
on fish 
daban-aban hammer 
abar a kind of reed. a. 
d ya nàm the a. is on 
the river 
abaratard a big worm, 
living on the heglig tree 
abdt (ar.) fishhook 
abatirò-abaturi the igu- 
ana-lizard 
dbich five 
abidèk eight 
dbikyèl six 
abit a gourd out of which 
spoons are made 
abinwèn nine 


Sb 


&^ I&- 


A. 


abip small-pox 

dbiryau seven 

abòbò, also abwòbò am- 
bach, Herminiera ela- 
phroxylon; the plant 
as well as things made 
ofit, asarm-rings,boats, 
statues 

àbókó-àboki a very poi- 
sonous snake 

abu poor; yá fà abu I am 
poor. see bu, bund 

aburo-abur the bushbuck 
(Ba. aburi) 

abwòk maize, corn; gé für 
a. ki fwodé they planted 
corn in the field 

dbwonè toch the butt of 
the gun 

acha that there, those 
there 

achak-achak poet 

achan behind, back; see 
chán. 

dchan-achan a fish 

achém straight 

dchichwél (ar.) chain 


achòyò melon 

dchunò-«chuni the small 
black house-ant 

achit-achut arm-ring of 
ambach; syn. ogòno 

achwètò - achwati 
cloth for women 

achwdt - achwèòt guinea- 
fowl 

dchwik a, bird 

dchwik-dchwek anus; syn. 
opap 

dchyènò - achyén black 
winged ant, lives in 
houses, its bit is pain- 
ful 

ádàló-ídàlà gourd, cala- 
bash 

ddèk three 

àdérü-àdér an arm-ring 
of ambach ; syn. ogono 

adérò-adèr donkey; a 
chati wich adero he 
rode on a donkey 

adero serf 

ddi, ddi, also édà how, 
how much? chan adi 


loin- 





adimò—alwèdò 


2 


how many days? (Di. 

di) 
adimò-adimi beak 
ddino-adin an electric fish 

ddolo-ddél a fish 
adido-adit a basket 
dduk grey 
aduké a kind of red dura 
aduòn, also dän a month, 

about March 

ddwarò-adwari a fish 
adwat chicken-pocks 
RE Gë (ar.?) bottle 
ádá pistol 


AT 


adedék armour, armament 
adiròk a Se of white 
dura [son 
adwèn an honourable per- 
afa in order that 
afédò-afètstink-cat,skank 
áféi, also afi hail, hail- 
stone: 
hailing 
dfoajo-afoachihare, rabbit 
afoke husk, as of cotton 
dfudo-afuti a fish, with 
big belly, four large 
upper and lower front 
teeth 
agak these, those (Di. 
kak) 
dgak-dgékt crow; 
a little 
crow (Bo. gaki) 
dgak uncultivated land 
agen lyech a herb with a 
blue blossom 
ágéró-ágàr a hair-dress 
of the men 


a. dyèmò it is 


Do en 
agane 


black 


chwåi 


àgétó blessed; see géto 
agòn, gon where? agòn 
én where is he? ago 
gén where are they ? 
ágónó general name for 
white dura 
dgoro-dgor neck-bone, 
cervieal vertebra 
agwén-agwen bastard 
child 
ágwéró a season, about 
November-December, 
harvest of white dura 
dgwolo-dgwélt a fish 
dgyen nwòn nam a small 
bird with a white bill 
ajojo heifer; see ajojo 
ajalòn proper name for 
men (also name for a 
cow ?) 
ájül grey hawk 


àjw0 gó-djwók medecine- 


man,  witch-doctor, 
sorcerer 
ak these 


dkach a kind of white 
dura 
akgl-ákàlà bird-trap 
akanò verandah, shed 
dkar-akar a bird, eating 
dura 
akáre yat branch of a tree 
aka yo-nékai the child of 
my sister; 
nephew 
dkèch the dura-bird 
akechmwolmorning-dawn 
aken tyèlò calf of the leg 
ákóch a month ; akén duon 


niece, 


about January, dkon 
ten about February 

àkókó a basket 

dkòl-akòli drum-stick 

àkóldàt (Dinka?) amonth, 
about May 

akòn-akòni gazella rubi- 
frons 

akur (àkúró)-àkúrí wild 
pigeon; akur-jwat a 
small bush - pigeon 
(Turkana akuri) 

dkwairochabird(”itherds 
the heifer“) 

dkwan-dkwan ear-lap 

akwòl a kind of red dura 

akwòr husk 

dkyèl one; alone, single 


akyén -akyèn cock or 
spanner of a gun 
alabo rice 


álál a kind of white dura 

dlèbo-alipi a bird 

álébór a month, about 
April 

dlènò-alèni a fish 

aleto a food: dura with 
dried meat 

áléyó a grass, 
making ropes 

alilit bat 

àlódó the (holy) spear 
of Nikan, which he 
broughtintothe Shilluk 
country, is said to be 
kept at Fenikan 

délin-dlin somersault 

alvtò-aluti fist; buffeting 

dlwédé a kind of white 


used in 
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ama—awoch 
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dura, it has four ears, 
like four "fingers"; its 
stalk is chewed like 
sugar cane; see lwedo 

ama because 

dmagak a dance, accom- 
panied by singing and 
clapping of hands, but 
without drum. 

amal in front of; see mal 

amdlo first; tyél a. at first, 
the first time; see mal 

amalo (ar.) - amali camel 

amaro fáró rhicinus 

dmat-dmati a stork, black 
with white breast, nests 
on trees 

ámén, (also àmén) - amok 
who? 

dmw6l-dmwoli 
black fish 

anan, ànàn-ànàn, here, 
now, just now, pre- 
sently, at once 

anano, anané 
also: here it is 

ánékò spirit of a deceased 
person; wije da a. he 
is possessed by a spirit, 
he is senseless, mad; 
see nago 

anon quarrel 


a large 


— 
— 


M N 
anan ; 


anor-nor a certain grass, 
used in making ropes 
dinan brown earth 
dnwòch a season, about 
October, end of the 
red dura harvest 
anüdó-ánáni breast-bone 


ànékó red sand 

dnéno-dnén a small red 
ant, feeds on carrion 

anò-onò what, which? 
(Teso zo, Nr. nu what, 
Da. na who) 

anol a mocker 

dnon-dnèni a knife ror 
cutting grass 

dnond snot, mucus 

anwak-anwakiwater-buck 

dnwen four (Nr. nwan, 
Masai unwan, Teso wo- 
nono, Ba. unwan) 

apér fish-line 

àrá well! why! by God! 
see re 

aroch-aroch a shell 

arii an exclamation 

áryàu two (Madi eri, 
Abokaya iri, Teso arai, 
Masai are 

atabo - dtam (a foreign 
word) tobacco 

atdi a slab 

átài-átdi a large pot 

atègò, also atéègo - atek 
(finger-)ring of metal; 
atene duon big ring 
(Nr. tèk) 

dtén-atan hat 

ater enmity 

dtet, also dtét-dtét man- 
gouste, ichneumon 

dtint just now, to-day; 

ato well! [see tin 

dtudo-dtuti a wild goose 
(Di. twot, atwol, Nr. 
twon) 


Atilfi the Sobat 

atund wind, gale, blast 

átün-dkyel (one-horned"^) 
rhinoceros 

àtát à bead, worn by the 
king 

dtwak-dtwak a bird 

àtübó a kind of red dura 

atach don a very tough 


(foreign word?) 

bamia 

èt dan the buttocks 

ép-atèp, also atèp bag. 
sack (Di. atep) 

atêr forever, for a long 
time 

àtéró-àféri, also àt a 
small stick or spear of 
wood, such as were in 
use formerly; used in 
digging eatable roots 
etc. 

dtiwt-dtiu a small water- 
pot, in shape of a 
cooller 

atutèwich a small hut for 
the new elected king(?) 

duwa yesterday 
duwar-duwa the day 
before yesterday 

awa: a kind of red dura 


N ^ 


awak-awak a bird 


di 
èt 


/ A 
awa , 


awèt a kind of white dura 
dwó yes 
awéch-awoch a large, cy- 


lindrical shell 





awok—nbi 
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àwok nòm a cow with 
horns directed straight 
upwards, like a goat's 


awunò marrow, as of 


bones 


bá, bà 1. to be; 2. not. 
syn. fà 

Bachòdò, Pachòdò Fasho- 
da 

bago to make a fence; 
pt. d baka bak he made 
a fence, pe. bak, n. bak 

bago to boil (eggs, corn), 
to stew (meat); a baka 
nwol gyeno he boiled 
eggs; pe. a bêk 

baz buttermilk 

bajo to tie together; pt. 
d bécha lau, pe. d béch, 
bêch, n. béch 

bajo to miss; yd bacha lat 
I missed the game 

bak-bak fence, palisade 

balo to throw; a bala 
gwok he threw at the 
dog; see bato 

bané syn. bénén 

bano to make a mistake, 
to be confused, vexed; 
to scold; to dispute 

banò-bani the meat on 
the skin of killed ani- 
mals 

bano to roll up (?) 





dyach bor a bird 
àyéch sand, dust 
dyier-dytért quail, part- 
ayòlkak a cow, black with 


[ridge 


white tail 


b. 


ban a cow with one horn 
directed downward, 
the other upward 

band to refuse, to prohi- 
bit; pt. d bana gwok 
he refused to work 

band-ban locust 

ban 1. behind, after, back, 
2. slave, servant, per- 
son belonging to one; 
more frequently: wat 
ban (Nu.abak hind part) 

bapo to ask for a thing, 
to beg; pt. a bapi gin 
cham heasked for food; 
pe. a bap 

bar, also bar long, far 

bar early in morning, 
morning-dawn 

baro to be long, far 

bat-bat arm, fore-leg, 
trunk of the elephant 

bato to throw; pt. a bala 
kit he threw a stone, 
pe. kit a bal the stone 
was thrown 

bayò mosquito see beyo 

bé for, in order to; from 
bza to come 


dyòmò - dyòm tin, orna- 
ments of tin 

aywak-aywak tuft, crest 
of birds 


dywòm-aywòmi monkey 


bech, also bach bundle 

bedo to remain, stay, be; 
to refuse; pt. a beda 
wot he stayed in the 
house 

bé, mosquito ; see beyo 

bêjo to wring out; lau da 
pi, béch! the cloth is 
wet, wring it out 

bèl a month, bel tên July, 
bèl duon June 

belo to taste; pt. a bélà 
gin cham; pe. a bêl; n. 
bel (Nr. bel) 

bèn, also bènè all, quite 
(Di. eben) 

bànén that is, he is, that 
is why, from ba "to 
be“, and £n "he, it“ 

bènò to come; d bên 
jal a man came (Nr. 
ben) 

bàr (ar.) flag, banner 

bèr poor, destitute, wast- 
ed; from bdo? 

bét 1. round. spear, fish- 
spear. 2. (sharp ?) 

beyo-béi mosquito 

bi, bia to come 





bi—bwòro 


di white ant 


bòt-bòtè bachelor 


bia, bié to come (Teso | bu to have not, to lack 


bia to come) 

bigin = bogon 

boch barren; see bwoch 

bodo to cast iron, to work 
in iron; to be clever, 
to escape a danger; 
pt., pe. a bêt; n. bodo 

bodo - Aë blacksmith, 
craftsman 

bògòn (from bu and gon) 
there is not 

bor-bòt net; bòt óráf cob- 
web (Bo. boi) 

boko to fear, to be afraid; 
pt. a bòki (Kuamba 
boko) 

bol a mat for closing a 
door; used by chiefs 

bòlò-bòl face, front, front- 
side, in front of; bòl 
tòn the shaft of the 
spear 

bêlo to have misfortune, 
disaster, to be bereav- 
ed 

bol teno neck -ring of 
pearls 

bomo to be bent, crooked; 
yat d bom the tree is 
crooked 

bond to laugh; pt. a bên; 
see neto 

bèno-buni pelican 

bond-boni a small lizard 

bor-bor boil 

bord, also bor afternoon; 
tin kí bor this afternoon 


Buda-Chol native name 
for Taufikia; also Bura- 
Chol; Bura is the same 
as buro "open place“ ; 
the meaning of the 
name is: "the open 
place of the Shilluks*, 
Tauf. being situated 
in a free place, not 
covered with grass or 
bush 

bido-but a shell 

büdó part, half 

budò, also budò to lie, to 
lie down, to be sick; 
pt. a butt; n. buto 

budo to roast, to bake; 
pt. a but he roasted; 
also a bul; a budi réch 
he roasted fish; pe. 
rech a bil (Nr. bulo) 

budò-buti a small melon, 
sweet, eatable 

budo to be tired, troubled, 
vexed; to tire; kòra 
bidi "my breast“, that 
is "I, am tired“ 

bugin there is not; wó 
gok yeti chan ddèk, 
bugin a wéki wón we 
worked three days 
there was not a thing 
he gave us: he gave 
us nothing 

bugo to press the bellows; 
pt. á buk ki obuk; pe. 
á bük 


buh exclamation of sur- 
prise 

bul-buli drum (Karamojo 
bur) 

bun part 

bund to have not, to lack 

bup mud, Somal bor hole 

bur-bur cave, well 

bur abwok the blossom 
of the corn 

bur ashes 

biwò — búr ashes; also: 
free, open place in the 
village, covered with 
ashes (Di. bur, Nu. but) 

bate side, beside; from 
budo to lie? 

bwóbó uncooked butter 

bwóch sterile; syn. boch 

bwòdò bodo to be 
clever, pt. a bét 

bwògò to frighten; pt. d 
bwòk; n. bwògò, see 
boko 

bwono-bwon white man, 
European, Arab; bwoz 
jwok missionary (Nr. 
bwoni) 

bwònò a kind of red dura 

bwònò-bwònè a fish 

bwóp-bwop the 
part of the belly 

bworo to make a mistake, 
to err; lebe d bwore he 
makes a mistake in 


lower 


talking; ka yigi ya 
bwòrò, ni koft yan if I 
make a mistake, tell 
me! pt. bwori 





byédò—chego 


A 2 
AAA A DA E ee 


byédò to follow; pt. a byeta 


EK 


dàn; pe. o byét;n. byèdò 


=a — 


chà, probably short for 
chan ” day“; sometimes 
used for "when", and 
in the composition sha 
meko“ some time, at 
some future time, in 
future 

cha short for chago, chaka 
to begin, intend 

chabo to mix, knead, 
tread; pt. a chapa 
(chapa) labo he mixed 
mud; pe. a châp, chap; 
n. chap, or chap 

chabo to kick; pt. d chà pi 
gwok he kicked the 
dog; pe. a cháp; n. 
cha po 

chago wor to compose a 
song, n. chak 

chago to approach, come 
near; to be near; a 
chakt he approached; 
a ch. ken meko he 
changed his place, re- 
sidence 

chago to begin, pt. a 
chaki (or d chaka) gwok 
he began to work, pe. 
a chák 

chak milk; ch. moyo 
cheese 





byél dura; pl. of byéló 
byéló, also byèlò-byél dura 


Ch. 


chákí near; see chano 
and chago 

chal wax 

chalo to be similar, like; 
to resemble; pt. d 
cháli yín he is like you 

cháló a kind of white 
dura 

cham left, left handed 
(Di. cham, Nr. cham) 

chami-chami (chámà) bait; 
see chamo to eat; ya 
kita ch. dok abat 1 put 
a bait on the hook 

chamo to eat; to outwit, 
cheat, deceive; pt. d 
chama byélhe ate dura; 
pe. d cham; n. cham 

chamo to be going to, to 
wish, intend, want; 
often shortened into 
cha or chè 

chan behind, ya kedo chan 
I am going behind 

chan (chanò)-chant sun, 
day, time; ki chan 
every day, daily; de 
chan tin to-day (Nr. 
chan) 

chano, also chánó to 
approach, to come or 
be near, pt. a chini, 





byèrò-byér belly, womb 
byèrò-byèr root 


or chant; n. chanò, and 
chakò 

chánó shallow place 

chand - chant the upper 
part of the inner thigh 

chao pi ki fer to pour 
water on the ground 

chap a rat 

charé, or chàró very, in 
a high degree 

charé mach light of fire, 
beam 

chato (chato) to move in 
a direction; to walk, 
go; to ride, drive; pt. 
a chati nau he went 
naked (Di. kat, chot) 

chayo to blame, abuse, 
insult 

che short for chamo to be 
going to, and for chago 
to begin 

ché just, now 

chedo (chyedo) to hate, 

pt. a chett dacho he 
hated the woman, pe. 
chét, n. chét 

chego (chyego) to com- 
mand, pt. a chékà dan, 
pe. a chék, n. chék 
(chèk) 


chego to catch (fish with 
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crawl, pt. a chika rech, | Chél, Chòl Shilluk; see 


a trap or hook), pt. a 
cheka rech, pe. a chék, 
n. chek; see chigo 

chego to be ripe, 
chyego 


see 


chego, chyego to be short | 


chegoto repeat, see chigo 

chek, chyek (to be) short 

chém straight 

chemo toch to aim a gun 

chéné wot dripping-eaves 

chéno to curse, to kill by 
witchcraft 

chéro to do or be done 
at once, just now, just 
before; e chèrò bènò he 
comes at once; a chet 
nwòl he had been born 
just before 

chet straightway, 
exactly ; see chzro 

chet, chyet excrements of 
man or animals; chété 
gyeno dung of fowls 
(Nr. chyet); see chido 

chétánà a kind of white 
dura 

chétè tyèlò foot-sole (?) 

chi-mün wife 

chibo to put, place; pt. 
a chip fuk fet he put 
the pot on the ground, 
ya chipa atêp chyene I 
put the bag into his 
hands 

chido to suffer from diar- 
rhoe, pt. a chit, n. chét 

chigo to lay a trap, to 
catch fish in a trap or 


just, 


pe. a chyék, n. chyék 

chigo to repeat, continue, 
a chika gwok he re- 
peated, continued his 
work 

chigo, chyegoto command 

chilo dirt, soot (Bo. shi) 

chiné over there, yonder 

chino, also chino-chin in- 
testines, bowels (Nr. 
chin) 

chin obano "hands* i. e. 
string, of apron 

chiu to come to the sur- 
face 

chodo, chodo to break off, 
to rend, pt. a chota tol 
he broke the rope; pe. 
a chót ; n. chót 

chodo to blow (of wind) 

chodo to put (into), to 
push 

chogo, chogo to remain, 
continue, go on; achok, 
a choga (choka) gwok 
n. chógó ; see chigo 

chogo to abstain from; 
to stop, finish 

chogo-chok a fish, at cham 
yi jé it is eaten by 
people 

chó gó-chii bone (Nr. cho- 
akh) 

chojo to beat, wound with 
a sword; a choch jal 
ent he wounded this 
man, pt. a chóch 


chok it is finished 


Ocholo 

chol dirty (Ju. chol black, 
Nr. chol black) 

cholo to avenge, to give 
compensation, to pay 
a fine; n. cholo 

chon, chónformerly,some- 
times 

chònò dé kwòm the back- 
bone; see chogo 

chono to dance; ge chono 
bul they are dancing 
to the drum 

chono to assemble; to 
gather, pile up, store 
up; jal duon a chona 
jé ki bürb the chief 
assembled the people 
in the open place (Nr. 
chwok); see chuko 

chér blind; see chwor 

chér-chor vulture 

choro to move towards, 
to go into; e choro de 
fach he goes into the 
village: pt. á chòr, n. 
chór 

chót a steer without horns 

chóti thatis all! pasttense 
of a verb whose pre- 
sent is not used 

chudo to groan, moan 

chudo cholo to make 
amendments; pt. a chit, 
a chól, n. chol 

chudo to clean, polish; 
chüdo lekto brush,clean 
the teeth; see chut 


— 
— 
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chàgó-chük charcoal 

chuko to assemble 

chul-chilpenis(Olukonyo 
eisulu, Nu. sorot); ch. 
gwok copper-bracelet; 
ch. òtwòn a certain 
plant 

chuno liver, china medo 
"my liver is sweet“: I 
am satished, happy; 
chuna rach I am vexed, 
unhappy 

chin pl. chán s. knee (Ba. 
kono, Karamojo akun, 
Teso akung?) 

chuno to stand, stop, wait, 
be quiet, be silent; pt. 
a chuni; chuni, chuni! 
be quiet! (Nr. chun); 
compare chogo 

chuno to assemble; see 
chuko and chono 

churo to be bald; wija 
chur my head is bald 

chüró-chàr a fish 

chute gin cham (?) to ask 
for food; from chwoto 

chüt-chüt tooth-brush 

chwago to absolve, justify, 
pt. Jago a chwàkà nan 
an the judge absolved 
this man, pe. d chwakè 
yi jago 

chwat-chwayè soup, broth 
(Di. chwai); vide chwé 

chwajo to form, create, 
make, build; pt. a 
chwacha tabo she made 
a pot; pe. a chwách, n. 


chwach (Di. chwech, 
chak) 

chwak-chwak ambassador 
of the king 

chwak throat, voice, self 

chward-chwar bug 

chwayo to pierce, perfor- 
ate; pt. d chwa: yat, 
pe. á chwat 

chwé leeches 

chwé (to be) fat (Di. chwai, 
Nr. ehwat) 

chwejo to suck out (a 
wound), to bleed a 
man; to absorb, suck 
up; p? a chwéch yi pèn 
the water was sucked 
up by the earth 

chwek, chwok ambassador 
of the king; see chwak 

chwek twins 

chwélo to circumcise; pt. 
a chwela dan, pe. a 
chwél, n. chwel 

chwér a season, about 
May-July; the dura is 
being planted 

chwèyo to become fat 

chwino to begin to rot, 
decompose; pt. rino á 
chwini 

chwing liver; see chuño 

chwobo to bevisible, clear, 
distinct, kwofe chwép 
his speech is clear 

chwobo to mix, a chwopa 
kwen ki mau he mixed 
the bread with fat, n. 
chwóp 


chwobo to spear, to pierce 
violently ; pt. ge chwo pa 
dean they speared a 
cow; pe. a chwóp 

chwogo-chu bone 

chwogo to stay, == chogo 

chwolo to call; see chwoto 

chwono mach to light a 
fire 

chwón chaff 

chwono to be late, to stay 
behind, yi rè chuòn 
why are you late? n. 
chwonòo 

chwor vulture 

chwor blind (Nr. chor) 

chworo to be blind 

chwoto to call; to ask for; 
to mean; pt. a chwota 
jal, or a chwola jal, pe. 
jal a chwòl (Nr. chwol, 
Di. chol) 

chwou male, man (Nr. 
chau) 

chwowo to roar; pt. a 
chwowi, n. ehwówó 

chyedo-chyet excrement, 
dung; see chet 

chyedo to hate; see chedo 

chyégo 1. to ripen, to be 
well cooked, be done; 
2. to be short; pt. a 
chyèk 

chy£go to shut, close 

chyego labo to knead 
mud for building 

chyego to command (Di. 
chyek) 

chyék short (Di. chyek) 


chyèk—dajo 
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chyèk-man wife, chyégé | chyeno-chyén, chin hand, 


chwòl his wife was 
called, see chi wife 
(Nr. chyek) 


forearm (Di. 
Turkana ekan) 
chyéro to sneeze; chyero 


chyen, 





yat to take snuff 
chyeto to chase 
chyou-chyowt porcupine 





dà to have, ya dá déàn I 
have a cow 

dafol rat 

dago to move into an 
another place, to emi- 
grate; pt. d dàk; n. dak; 
see deno 

dak-dak tobacco - pipe 
small pot 

dakagi-dakaki a stick for 
digging the ground or 
planting dura 

damo ton (Di.) to avoid 
a spear 

dan the gums (Somal dan) 

dano see deno 

dáró to be overtired, to 
break down, to be 
afflicted with, pt. a 
dart yi jwok 

dàtó-dàt hoof 

dé forms the perfect tense 

dé short for dyér middle, 
in, into 

dé but 

dé chán noon 

dé chán tín to-day 

dé chon forever 

dedo to lift up, as a boat 
from the ground 


D. 


dédot door 
deduk grey; see aduk 
dégo to move into, e dégo 
yey wot he moves into 
the house; see dago 
dek stupid; see dego 
dékiigt = dàkági, stick 
for digging the ground 
dèl-dèl skin, hide, whip, 
dèl dòk lip, d. nin eye- 
lid; dela ben a fet "my 
whole skin is tired“: 
I feel very tired (Ga. 
odwel, Di. del) 
démo to fall down, pt. a 
dém, n. démó; see 
dyemo; perhaps démo 
is not properly a verb 
of its own, but the in- 
finitive of dyemo (Nr. 
[bone 
dén-déni the lower jaw- 
dènò, also deno to scatter, 
to part, to separate, pt. 
dén, dén 
déré why, when? (from 
de ere "but why“) 
détàn-détán the spitting 
snake 
dido to learn, to be ack- 


demo to rain) 


nowledged with, to 
know; pt. a dit ki do 
Chol he learned the 
Shilluk language, n. 
dido 

diko: a diki wou the sun 
is setting, darkening 

dimo to dry, to wipe; d 
dim chyene he wiped 
his hands 

dip-dibi a fish 

dir middle, truth, true, 
upright; see dyér 

dit (Dinka) large, big 

doch (to be) good, nice, 
agreeable, right; ya 
bàt kt doch I remained 
a good (a long) time 

docho to twist, to wring 

dodo mogo to brew beer, 
pt. a dwola m.; pe. 
mo go a dwòl; n. dwòl 

dòdò black earth; nyen a 
dodo iron 

dogo to go back, to turn 
back; pt. a dok, n. dogo, 
see duogo 

dògolpou chameleon 

dojo to be good, to be- 
come good; n. dojo 





dbk— déi 
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dok gum-sap, caoutchouc 

dól circle 

dolo to make round, a 
circle; n. dól. 

dolo mogo to make beer, 
pe. a dwól; see dodo 

dono to be or become 
good, well; see dojo 

dono to remain, be left; 
pt. a dón (Di. don) 

dono to grow up, become 
large; to be large, big, 
great (Nr. don) 

doro-dor wall 

dóró, dorò-dori ax, adze 

doyo to decrease, be de- 
creased, pt. a doi 

dúanó to evaporate, to 
steam away, to dry 
up; — to rise above 
the water; pt. a duan; 
n. dudno; see dweno 

dung to smoulder, mach 
e duno, fa lyel, the fire 
is smouldering, it does 
not burn 

duògò to come back, to 
return back, to repeat, 
continue, to accept, 
duogo wok to miscarry; 
pt. a duok, n. duògò; ú 
düók kt òwén when will 
he return? (Di. dwok, 
Nr. jok) 

duoko, dió gó to ruminate; 
pt. dean a duoki lum 

duén big, great, large, old, 
respected, jal duon 
honourable address to 


a respected person 
dup-dtip a mouse 
dut-dut loin-cloth of skin 

for men, worn in danc- 

ing 

dut a present to the rela- 
tives of the bride ; same 
as dut loin-cloth ? 

dátinà a skin-cloth; see 
dut 

duwat a herb, used as 
medecine against dwalo 

Dùwàt name of a brother 
of Nikan [month 

dwài (dúài)-dwàt moon, 

Dwa: Nubian; used in 
addressing 

dwat to bring, see dwayo 

dwàr hunting 

dwaro to hunt 

dwato to wish, to want; 
to call, pt. dwata 

dwayo to bring, to carry; 
to send for, to let come, 
pt. ge dwaya, 
dwat, pe. a dwat 

dwet moon; see dwat 

dweno, or duano to be 
shallow, to evaporate 

dwocho to wring (a cloth); 
pt. a dwocha lau; pe. 
lau a dwóch; see docho 

dwodo chyen to cross the 
arms; pt. a dwótá ch., 
pe. ch. a duòt, chyene 

a duot èn his arms are 

crossed 
dwolo to mix beer with 

flour, see dodo 


or ge 


dwoto to seek, to want; 
pt. a dwoti yák he 
searched firewood, pe. 
yük à dwá n. dwétó; 
see dwato 

dwuno to dry out, to eva- 
porate; see 
dweno 

dyebo to suffer from diar- 
rhoe; pt. a dyóp; pe. 
a dyép; n. dyébó; doge 
dyébó he talks too 
much, is talkative 

dyégo to rain a little: kot 
e d. itis raining a little, 
drizzling, syn. ńweyo 

dyél-dyek goat; e kwayo 
kí d. he herds goats 
(Nr. àdêl) 

dyel jwòk "God's goat“, 
butterfly 

dyél wátà bon a bird 

dyemo to fall; pt. a dyem; 
kot é d. it rains in large 
single drops, afei e d. 
its hails; see dèmò 

dyen a grass, used in 
tying the house-poles 

dyér middle, truth, true, 
certain;often shortened 
into dé with the me- 
aning of "in, into“, 
(Nr. dar, Ba. diri) 

dyero to desire; see dwato 

dachò-man woman 


duano, 


dakat-man woman 

dalò to fail, to be in diffi- 
culties, at a loss (Ba. 
dara, Somali dal) 


dan — fado 


2 
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dan, also dan man, person, 
human being, mankind; 
woman, mother, dan 
ten baby 

dan nwòm bride 

dan-dani dancing-stick 

déàn, sometimes shorten- 
ed to dé-dók cow, 
cattle 

degoto be stiff, paralyzed, 
lweta a dék my fingers 
are paralyzed 

dego to be slow in talking 
or thinking, to be stup- 
id, ignorant; pt. a dék, 
n. dégó; see the pre 
ceding word | 

deno to vex one, pt. a 
dèni én he vexed him; 
pe. ya déni én I was 
vexed by him, n. dénó 

dék, dek stupid 

de-tword a dry place 

dido to make straight 


e his 

£ he, she, it 
é no 

èdi, édi how? 


fà 1. to be, 2. not 
fach-myer home, village, 





dédin the hot season, 
about March 

dodo to suck (milk); pt. 
a dot; a dota chak; pe. 
a dòt 

dòk-dòk mouth, bill; bor- 
der, edge, language; 
dò Chol the Shilluk- 
language; dò kal out- 
side the yard, before 
the yard; dok dkyèl 
one mouth-ful; with 


one mouth, at once, |. 


unanimous ; (Nr. tok, 
Masai gu-tuk, Teso 
akay-toko) 

dok reply to a call 

do-kot "mouth of rain“, 
the beginning of the 
rainy season, April, 
May 

dol a kind of white dura 

dolo to swing n.; pt. a 


dol, n. òdòlò 


E. 


éléi a grass out of which 


ropes are made 
én he, him, she, her, it, 
that one 


F. 


settlement 


fado to be tired, to be 





dónà-dóni a big basket 

Dong (from Dongola) 
Nubia, Nubian 

dórid a season, July- 
September, the beginn- 
ing of the red dura- 
harvest 

duki to-morrow; dine 
chiné the day after to- 
morow 

díódó to rise, to get up; 

pt. a dwóti mal, or: a 

dwòta mal; n. dúòðdò 

duro fèn to destroy, pt. 
a dura fen, n. dard 

dwayo-dwat pegs, driven 
into the ground round 
the big dura-basket 

dwen sorrow l 

dwêdo to suckle a child; 
pt. a dwot ńal ten, pe. 
a duót 

dwór buffalo's hair hung 
on the horn of a cow 


end = én 
éní this, that, these, those 
éré why ? 


loath of; p. fat, more 
frequently fet, some- 
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times fit, yeja fet yi 
gwèt my heart is (that 
is: I am) tired with 
writing, n. fado 

fado to fall, fall down; 
to die (said of a chief); 
pt. a fat, a feti; wije 
fat his face fell — he 
was disappointed, a 
fati fen she bore a 
child; n. fado 

fàügó to be sharp, to 
sharpen; pt. a fàk he 
sharpened, a fakd fal 
he sh. the knife, pe. 
fal a fák 

Jak sharp 

fal bush, desert, uninha- 
bited and uncultivated 
land 

fal-fèt spoon (Bo. fala, 
pal) 

falo, also falo-fal, fal 
knife 

fam-fami 1. board, table; 
2. saddie 

fané it is he, that is it 

fánó to stoop down, to 
hide; pt. a fani, a féni, 
n. fan 

fano to try, test, examine, 
pt. a fani 

fan, fan full 

Jano to be full, to become 
full; to fill, pt. a fan 
ki pr 

Jano to divide, to distri- 
bute 

fàr-féri hippo 


faro to fly, to jump, to 
run away, to pass by, 
to flee: pt. á fara, or 
a far kwomehe jumped 
on his back (Di. par, 
Nr. bar) 

faro to remember; pt. a 
fara kwop, pe. a far 

fàró-fári a small mat for 
covering plates or 
dishes 

fat skin, peels of fruit; 
fate nwole yat 

fat it is not, not present, 
not here; no; faté én 
not he 

fayo 1. to fear; 2. to 
make fear; pt. ya f aya 
jal eni I frightened the 
man 

fecho to ask; pt. a fèchi 
én; pe. a fyéch 

fedo to lie, tell lies; pt. 
a fèt, or a fyét, n. fedo 

f édó to plant, raise, grow; 
educate; pt. a feta byél, 
pe. a fèt; n. fèdò; see 
fido 

fèjò-fech peg, nail of wood 

epo to lead (as a sheep); 
pt. a fecha dyel, pe. a 
Féch, n. fech 

fèk (to be) heavy (comp. 
f&ko) 

feko to sit, sit down, pt. 
a fékà fer he sat down, 
a fèki; a feka witi chon 
he sat down on his 
knees 


Jemo to gainsay, denie; 
pt. a fèm, n. fyèm 

Zén earth, ground; down, 
below, fen e ru one 
year passed 

fén gài the first twilight 
(probably from /é7) 

fér equal, alike, identical, 
fér bën it is (they are) 
all alike; fér ki men 
the same as that one 

fero to catch, take hold 
of; pt. a feri én, pe. a 
jer, n. féró 

jêro to sweat, perspire; 
pt. a fèr 

fi-fikwater (Somali biyo) 

fido to be tired; pt. a 
fit; ya fiti yin I am 
tired with you, see fado 

fide to follow, persecute, 
pe. fit, n. fidò 

fidà to raise, educate; pt. 
a féta dan he raised a 
man, pe. a fèt, n. fidò 

ftèmòto denie, to gainsay, 
n. fyèm ; see femo 

flèrò to be close together, 
to stand in a line 

Fijò the mouth of the 
Sobat-river 

fo mach to rub fire, pt. 
a ficha m., pe. a fich, 
n. fich 

fino to be pretty, beauti- 
ful, pt. a fin 

find (finò)-fini cheek 

fit (to be) tired, see fido 

fódó to surpass, to be 


Jòdò—gajo 
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more than, pt. a fòt; a | fudò-fut a lame person 


foti jal he surpassed 
the man; mach foti 
mal the fire rose up 
(Ba. put) 

Jódó-f 0t country, fòte won 
our country, fote chol 
the Shilluk country; 
see also fwodo 

fogo to be bruised, pe. 
a fòk, n. fògò 

J ojo to brush, rub, clean, 
pt. a focha lane jal 
duon, pe. a fwoch; fojo 
chak to make butter 

folo-f6l cloud 

fono Hm to weed grass, 
to pull out ill-weeds; 
pt. a fona l., pe. a fon, 
n. fòn 

fote country, native coun- 
try, home; this form 
used only when a gene- 
tive follows: fote won 
our (my) country; see 
fodo 

fudo to pull out, as a 
pole; pt. a futi yat, 
pe. a fit, n. fut; see 


fono 


gà piece, copy, number; 
it, they; ga adi how 
many (pieces, copies)? 
je ga adek "men they 


Judo to be lame, to be- 
come lame; to palpitate 
violently, to be seized 
with apoplexy, fyewe 
e fudo his heart beat 
violently 

fujo véi to comb, dress 
the hair; pt. a fucha 
yer, pe. a fich 

fuk-fugi (fuki?) tortoise 

fük-füki pot; fuke fi 
water-pot 

juno same as fono 

furo to till the ground, to 
plant, pt. a furi fen; 
(Somal abur farming) 

jwodo to beat; pt. a fwota 
én, pe. a fwót (Di. pwot, 
Ba. but) 

fwüdó-fwoót place where 
the ground is tilled, 
field, farm 

fwojo, fáójó to praise, to 
thank; pt. a fwocha én, 
a fwochi én, pe. a fwóch, 
n. fwóch 

fwojo chak to butter; pt. 
a fwocha chak; see fojo 

jwono to teach 


G. 


three“ — three men 
(Nu. gar) 


fyàrà ten 

Jyecho to ask; see fécho 
(Ba. pija) 

Jyedo to lie, to tell lies, 
n. fyét 

Jyzdo to split, rend, break; 
to sting, hurt, prick, 
pt. a fyeta tik he broke 
the sudd, pe. a fyét; 
fèn a fyét "the ground 
was split“: the day 
broke, n. fyèt 

fyeje yei to pull a boat; 
to lead; see fejo 

Jyèlò cacare, a fyèli, a 
Zug, n. fyélo (Nandi, 
Kamasia, Ndorobo piek 
excrement) 
Jyènò, fyèn-fèni skin, for 
clothing, sleeping on 
Jyèr-fèri or fèr back- 
bone, fyèra d tòt my 
b. is stiff, aches 

Jyèt a lie 

Jyét (to be) torn 

Jyou-/fyèt heart; fyowa 
dwata kedo fote Chol 
my heart wants to go 
to the Shilluk country 
(Di. pwou) 


gèt an exclamation of 
surprise; see gayo 


gagò to belch; pt. a gák | gajo 1. to touch; g. fèn 


gagò — gak cowrie-shell 


to "touch the ground“ 


gamo—giwi 
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with a sacrifice, to lay | gzlò chòr to sustain people 


a sacrifice on the 
ground, to sacrifice; 
to leave a sacrifice 
on the ground; 2. to 
smear; chiefly in a re- 
ligious sense, to smear 
mud on a building 
dedicated to Nikan; pt. 
a gacha labo yi wot, pe. 
a gach, n. gach 

gamo to hand, reach; 
gami yán gín àn hand 
me that thing! 

gamo wore to accompany 
a song; pt. gé gam; see 
preceding [gàm 

gamò to capsize; pt. d 

güno to think, to think 
of; to trust; to respect, 
honour; pt. a gana jal 
ent; n. ganò 

gano-gan, also gani metal- 
button, worn as adorn- 
ment in a string on the 
brow etc. 

gat (gat)-gèt river, river- 
side, river-bank (So- 
mali gar) 

gayo to be amazed, per- 
plexed, astonished, to 
utter an exclamation 
of amazement; pt. a 
gái; n. gèyò 

gé they, them 

gedo to build; see gro 

gedo to tickle; pt. a get 

gedo to chirp, twitter, 
warble, sing (of birds) 


(in times of need); pt. 
a gêl; n. gèl 

gélo-gélt, or géli a steep 
slope or river-bank; 
gel nam steep river- 
bank ; gel (or gelo) wan 
eye-brow 

gén they, them (Nr. kén) 

geno to drive, drift, float; 
a gàn 

geno to besiege; pt. a 
gena pach; pe. a gén 

gero to build, to erect a 
building, to found a 
settlement; pt. a géra 
wot; pe. wot a gér 

get red-brown stuff with 
which the face is smear- 
ed 

geto, gito to besmear (the 
face); see preceding 

gato to kill, sacrifice; to 
treat a guest 

gi, short for gin thing, 
only in compositions 

gt bwén “thing of the 
strangers“: siphilis 

gichó something (from 
gin, gi thing); g. mèko 
something else, some- 
thing 

gt chwak ornaments of 
the neck 

gi chyén misfortune, mis- 
hap; see chyeno 

gido to be wanting (of 
teeth); pt. a gidi lek 
he has no (or few) 


WESTERMANN, The Shilluk People 


teeth; a geta lek he 
pulled out teeth, pe. lek 
a gét the teeth were 
pulled out (?) 

giêdo to sacrifice (as a 
cow); to bless; to treat 
a guest; pt. a gieta 
(gyeta) dean; pe. a giét; 
see géto 

gi fé "thing ofthe earth“: 
something 

gi gwét writing material, 
pen, pencil 

gt gwon bribery 

gin-gik thing 

gin sometimes instead of 
gén, and gon 

gin chám food 

gin dúón womb 

gin lak inheritance 

gin mat beverage 

gin mich alms 

gin mushani old, antique, 
ancient things 

gin nak arms 

gin tük toy, plaything 

gin tên little thing, baby 

gind to rub; pt. a gina 
en ki mau he rubbed 
him with oil; d giz he 
rubbed; pe. d gin 

gir much, many, plenty 
of 

gi rom measure, ruler 

gito to reach, arrive, to 
last till; gito duki till 
to-morrow; e gito boro 
it lasted till afternoon. 

giwt stone 
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gwalo 


d YA a a NUN 
Ji wich head-ornament, | gòn he, him, it 


gò he, it, him 

gobo kwojo to scratch mud 
together (for building 
etc.); pt. a gòpè or 
gòpi k.; pe. a góp; n. 
góp 

godo fén to scratch the 
ground, to dig; pt. a 
gola fèn; pe. a gòl; n. 
gal 

godo to loosen (?); pe. 
lwete got his fingers 
were loosened 

gage to work, to do, 
make, practise; pt. a 
goka wot; pe. a gwòk 

góji-góchà sword; from 
g2jo (Nr. gêjo) 

gajo to strike, beat; to 
fire à gun, to hit; pt. 
a gòchè nal; pe. nala 
gòch 

gòk-gòk a ring of skin, 
worn round the leg 
below the knee 

gòl enclosure, home, 
homestead; family; 
tyen gola the people of 
my family, belonging 
to me; espec.: "my 
wife“ ; tyen gòl gén his, 
or their wife (Di. gol, 
Nr. gol, Somali gola) 

gòl: kèn gòl boil, abscess 

gòlò-gòl side-arm of a 
river, bay, bight 

gòn where? a ket yi gon 
where did he go? 


[hat | gono to keep, preserve; 


pt. a gona jam he kept 
the goods; pe. a gòn; 
n. gòn 

gono to loosen; much 
used in the sense of 
loosening a cow, that 
is giving it away; pt. 
a gona lau he loosened 
the cloth; pe. dok a 
gon the cattle was 1. 

gono to complain of, to 
accuse, to carry on a 
law-suit against one; 
pt. a gòn; n. gòn 

gono to scratch; pt. a 
gwonadele hescratched 
his skin; n. gwònò; see 
gwonò 

gon a dry place (?) 

gono to stoop down, to 
dive; pt. a gón he 
stooped down; a gêni 
ta pyen he hid himself 
under the skin; n. gònò 

gapo see gobo 

gor corner 

gér-gor, or góri a kind 
of big white beads 
worn as necklace 

gore niggard 

goro to tattoo, to make 
incisions; pt. a gora 
jal 

got corner, hiding place; 
behind; syn. gor; a 
fani got wót he hid in 
the corner of the house 


goto to dig, see godo and 
gwoto 

goto to be vexed, angry, 
to sit down vexed, not 
saying a word; pt. a 
gott 

gu-gi a big fish 

gudo (gudo) to knock, to 
hammer, to pound; to 
hurt, to kill; pt. á gàtà 
byél he pounded dura, 
pe. byél d git or:a gir, 
n. gut 

gük (to be) blunt 

gèl, gilè wot the corner 
between roof and wall 
of the house, see gòt 

gulo-gul (ar.) cannon 

guno to bribe; pe. a gin 
he has been bribed 

gür-gür, also gür a very 
large fish, weighing up 

| to 2—300 lbs. 

gir, kéy gir tattoo, brand; 
scar of tattooing; see 
goro 

guro to tattoo, see goro 

git-gitnavel, umbellicum 

güt-güti a wooden ham- 
mer 

gwach taxes 

gwai rough; yat magwa? 
a rough tree 

gwajo to collect or to pay 
taxes; pt. a gwòcha 
nyen; pe. a gwách; n. 
gwach 

gwalo to be thin; pt. a 
gwal 





gwênod—yol 
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gwand to scratch, see 
gwono 

gwano to err, to make a 
mistake, to do some- 
thing by chance, unin- 
tentionally; e gwano 
tòdò he told a false 
report, a lie; kit chaka 
gwano én a stone hit 
him by chance; pt. 
and pe. gwan 

gwaro to snatch, snatch 
away; pt. a gwara rino 
he snatched the meat; 
pe. a gwár; n. gwarò, 
or gwéró 

gwato to bewitch, curse 

gwayo to bark, bay; pt. 
a gwar 

gwayo to be coarse, 
rough; kwome. gwayo 
his back is rough 

gwédo to carve, to write; 


rado king; comp. rý, 
ror 

yalo wok to bring out 

yám-rüm thigh (Nr. ram) 

raro thrashing-place; ge 
pwota byél ki wiy yaro 

rédò-yedi grass-torch 

rejo fish; comp. rejo 

yér, wor September 


| yéro-yért a red bead 


pt. ya gwèt I wrote; a 
gweta, or gweti wano; 
pe. a gwét ; n. gwet 
gwejoto kick; pt. a gwecha 
dan; pe. a gwéch; n. 


gue; pt. 4 gwit; see 
gwelo 

gwok-guok dog (Kara- 
majo enok, Elgumi eki- 
nok, Teso akinoko) 

gwük work; é gwok édi 
what kind of work is 
that? what is here to 
be done? what shall 
we do? see gogo 

gwonò to scratch; pt. ya 
gwona rea I scratched 


gwech 

gwelo to wink (with 
hands); égwalo ki chye- 
nò; pt. a gwél 

gwèlò-gwèl ring 

géng to pick up, to 
gather, to collect; a 


lètè yan e gweno yak I| myself 

saw him collecting fire- | gwototo dig up the ground; 

wood; pi. a gwénà yuk, see godo 

pe. a gwèn gyèk-gyèk Mrs. Gray's 
gwaro to peel off, as skin; waterbuck 

dele gwéro his skin |gyèlò-gyèl ring of ivory; 

peels off; pe. a gwér see gwalo 
gwet carvings gyènò-gyén hen, fowl 
guido lèp to give a sign (Mundu ngo) 


with the tongue, to 
"wink* with the ton- 


gyero to build; see gédo 


rono te elect; see rono 
rono fen to sink, to dive; 
pt. a yòn fen; n. yònò 
relations by 
marriage, see óró; yóré 
his brother-, 
father-in-law 
vot house; see wot 


yéró to cut into strips; 
pt. a yë pyeno he cut 
the skin into strips 

ret spirit = yi king ` 

xo well! all right! 

rodo to pound; cf. wido 

r0jo to bask, to sun one- 
self; pt, a yoch 


yórà - yor 


sister-, 


I7* 


há—j&dà 
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jach-jach shoulder-blade 

jado to be in or to get 
into difficulties, to beat 
a loss, to be short of, 
to fail; pt. a jati nyen 
he is short of money, 
also a jet; n. jado 

jago ket to pull a rope 

jago to rule, to govern, 
to be chief; é jago féń 
he rules the country; 
pt. a jaka f., pe. a jak 

jàgo-jàk chief; jan duon 
big chief, district-chief 

jal-jok man ; see jalo 

jal fyét a liar; jal f. fer 
ki ku a liar is like a 
thief 

jal gòl husband; jal gòla 
my husband 

jal gwòk workman, la- 
bourer 

jal léń warrior, soldier 

jale lwók washerman 

jàl mót robber, waylayer 

jal nwòmi bridegroom 

jal nal butcher 

jal neau trader, merchant 

jèlò, also jal-jòk man 


H. 


ha exclamation of fright 


J. 


(vir); for the plural 
tyen is also used; in 
compositions the sing. 
is always jal, the plural, 
if the following word 
begins with a conso- 
nant: 70 

jalo itching 

jalo to curse 

jal tòdò-jo t., or tyen t. liar 

jal yatmedecine-man; the 
"bad* wizard 

jàm, jám goods, property, 
valuable things; wu dà 
jam gir you have plen- 
ty of goods 

jame gwók tool 

jame kwér things belong- 
ing to the community, 
to the king, or which 
are reserved for reli- 
gious purposes 

jam lén 1. arms, armour 
for war; 2. booty, spoil 

jànà to lean against; e. 7. 
wot 

japo (jabo?) mogo to stir 
the beer 

jé people; jé fon the 


people of this country 

jeko to reign, rule, govern; 
pt. a jéki; n. jékò, or 
jàgó ; see jago 

jem (ar.) week 

jóriá a season: about 
September, the time 
of harvesting the red 
dura, yey j. in the j. 

jet to be short of; see 
jado 

jimò to have colic; yéja j. 

joch, jòch-jòch a plant, its 
rootis used in making 
ropes and fish-lines 

jogo to turn something 
back, to prevent, to 
chase or drive away; 
j6gi dok drive the cattle 
away, pt. a joka leń he 
turned the war back, 
prevented war 

jòk pl. of jal, men, people 

jó nak warriors 

jòp, joup-jopi buffalo 

jor-jor a small fly or gnat; 
a bug 

judd to be over-tired, 
perplexed 





jur—kalo 
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jur, jur people, tribe 
(Ba. jur country) 

jut: wou d jut, chan a ket 
the sun has set, the 


ka 1. place; 2. there, here; 
chip kê put it there; 
3. and, and then; chan 
aryau ka yt bi in two 
days, then come again; 
ka connects only sen- 
tences, ké single words; 
4. ka, ka logo if, when 

ka = kédò to go; yd ka 
bé gwok I go to work 

kabo to take by force, to 
rob; pt. á kapa dean; 
pe. dean a kap; n. kè pò 
(Somali gab), 

kach = ka, kéch place; in 
the place of, instead of 

kado salt (Masai makat) 

kado, or kado to bring; 
see kano, pt. d kat, a 
kadi gin cham, pe. a 
kèl; (Somali gad to 
take) 

kado to twist, plait, braid; 
pt. a kòt; d kàdi lam 
he twisted grass; also: 
a kótà yet he plaited 
the hair; pe. ye? d kèt, 
n. ket 

kado to go, to step on; 
syn. kedo 


day is gone 


jwano to hasten, hurry; 


to be hasty, rash, é 
jwànà kwóp he is hasty, 


K. 


kago to cut open, to split; 
to rend; pt. a kaka 
dean he cut open a 
cow; a kaka yat he 
splitthe tree: a kak, pe. 
a kak, n. kak 

kago to plant; pt. ya kaka 
yat; pe. a kak 

kago dok to gainsay, de- 
bate, dispute; pt. ya 
kaka dok; the same as 
kago to cut open? 

kago bush-cat 

kago sand-bank, chiefly 
a small stretch of sand 
uniting two islands 

kago, sometimes kago to 
ache, to pain violently. 
wija kago my head 
aches; pt. d kak, n. kek 

kajo to pluck, to pick, to 
gather, to strip off (as 
dura-corns from the 
ear); pt. ge kdcha byél 
they harvested dura; 
pe. a kách; see kajo to 
bite 

kajo to bite, to sting; to 
pain, ache; pt. twol d 
kàchà dan the snake 


without deliberation, 
in his talking 


jwok-jwok God; sickness; 


é da jwok he is sick 


bit the man; pe. dan 
a kách; china d kàch 
my bowels ache; n. 
kach (Di. kach, Nr. kach) 
kak a fish-spear; see bet 
kaké time, chiefly the 
ancient time, k. fa chaki 
a time not near: a long 
time ago; k. fén (long) 
time; k. dwon the an- 
cient time, the time of 
old, a long time ago, 
formerly 
kàl-kali fence, enclosure, 
court, court-yard (Di. 
kal; Somali qalo castle) 
kalo to carry, bring; to 
be carried, brought; 
to ride, drive; to come 
from; e kalo gin cham 
wot he carries the food 
into the house; ya kalo 
wich adero I am riding 
on a donkey; kal ya 
wok carry, pull me out! 


pt. a kal gin cham he 


carried the food; yi 
kala ken where do you 
come from? a kela gin 
cham he carried the 


kalo—kéto 
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food; pe. a kél it was | kéch 


carried 

kalo bedo to wait 

kámá (pt.) to be going to, 
to wish, to begin; ya 
k. gwèt 

kan while; see ka place 

kano dom-palm (Nr. kan) 

kano, kano to bring (So- 
mali ken bringing, Nr. 
ken to take) 

kano to hide; pt. a kana 
nyen; pe. n. a kan; n. 
kan 

kan - kant trumpet (Nr. 
kan) 

kan == kaké time; for 
inst., kan a tint some 
time 

karo to have branches, 
to branch off; do Chol 
a kár the Shilluk lan- 
guage has many bran- 
ches, i. e. is rich in 
structure 

kato to bring, pe. a kal; 
see kado 

kato to step over, see 
kado 

kawoò-kawt beam for build- 
ing a house 

kayo address for a des- 
cendant of a king 

kayo-kai elder brother; 
see preceding 

kayo appetite, desire for 
meat 

kéch hunger; ya dà k. I 
am hungry 


strength, power; 
strong, powerful, se- 
vere; bitter, sour (Nu. 
kagal sharp, Nr. kéch’) 

kécho: chan a kéchi the sun 
is turning downwards, 
it is afternoon 

kèdò-kèt a fish 

kedo to twist a rope 

kédó to go; pt. a két; a 
két wot "she went into 
the house“: she is 
going to bear a child 

kego to plant, see kago 

kèl, kélé middle, midst, 
in the midst of, amidst, 
between, among; kél 
tèrò among the people, 
wat bògòn ki kélé gén 
there is no child among 
them; kelé bat the place 
between the shoulders 

kelo, kelo to throw a 
spear, to spear, to stab, 
pt. a kela dan, pe. a 
kèl, n. kètò 

kemo crutch 

kemo to visit; pt. a kema 
dan; pe. a kèm; n. 
kèmò 

keno to stroke, caress, 
fondle 

kènò-kèni gourd, calabash 

ken (from kech) place; 
time; reason; here, 
where, when, if; Nr. 
kan 

kèn bòl itch, place where 
a gnat has stung, blister 


ken gwon itching 

ken kwon burial-place 

kei-kwote path of the 
cattle 

ken. let "hot 
wound, boil 

keno yat to shake a tree 

keno to be strong; pt. a 
kèni; n. kènò; see kéch 

ken rit — kache rér "place 
of the king“, a small 
hut where a deceased 
king is adored 

keno — ken vit 

kéo-kéo boundary, border 

kepo to take a thing out 
of a larger quantity, to 
choose, pick out; to 
take away, to steal; 
to whore, to prostitute 
oneself; képt choose! 
pt. a kepi; n. kap; see 
kabo 

ker rich; ya fa jal ker I 


place“, 


am a rich man; ya fat 
ki jal ker I am not a 


rich man 

kero to dig out; pe. tyele 
wot a kyér the foun- 
dation of the house is 
dug out 

két alone, self; again; yá 
kétá I myself, I alone 

két rope, plait of hair 

keto to throw a spear, to 
spear, stab; to thrust; 
to fight; pt. d kéla dan 
he stabbed a man; d 
kèti ton he threw a 





kéto—ku 
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spear; pe. ton a kèl; | kito to put, to place, a | kolo to pull out, extract; 


n. kéto; see kelo 

keto to dash, to shatter, 
to split; pt. a kêt, n. 
keto 

kéu-kot breast 

kewo len to give a war- 
signal 

kéwù edge, boundary 

key bedo a place for sitt- 
ing down (from ke) 

key kwa: pasture 

key nen sleeping place 

ki fish-eagle 

kí with, and; connecting 
words 

kich bee 

kidi, kidi how? (Nu. kir 
manner) 

kido colour; kite lojo black 
colour. 


kiti jam wot he put the 
things into the hut 

kò, kò short for kobo to 
speak 

kobo to take 

kobo to say, to speak; pt. 
a kóp; a koma kwop 
he said a word; pe. a 
kwòp | 

kóch-küchi a small ax 

kodo to fasten, tie; to 
wrap, as a wire round 
the spear-handle; k. 
bak to make a fence, 
n. kudo. 

kodo to blow, as an in- 
strument; k. mach to 
blow the fire; pt. a 
kodt mach; a koti kan 
he blew the trumpet 


kífá in order that, on | kodo-kòt, kot seed 
account of, because of | KódókthetownofKodok, 


kifand, ktfónó why? 

kimo to lean the head, 
to be thoughtful, to 
ponder, meditate; pt. 
d kim; see kemo 

kínáù thus, like that, just 
80 

kíné thus; often introduc- 
ing the direct speech 

kinkin a fish 

kiro to tremble, shiver, 
dela kir my skin shiver- 
ed (Nu. kerkere) 

kit-kiti stone, rock, hill, 
mountain (Nu. kit) 

kite colour; see kido 


near Fashoda 

kogo to rent, hire (Nr. 
kokh to trade) 

kogo to blossom 

kot breast of woman (a 
word used only in the 
royal court) 

kòjò cold (Nr. koch) 

kojo to separate [man 

ko kàl-koté kali unmarried 

koko (kogo?) fen to stick 
into the ground; pe. a 
kwok 

ko kòt be quiet! take care! 

kél a month, about De- 
cember 


pt. a kola yat; pe. a 
kól ; n. kol 

kolo to drive, as cattle 

komo to be going to; syn. 
kama 

kon-gak a month, about 
October 

kono to stimulate, affect, 
to excite desire; to be 
excited; e kono fyowa 
it stimulates my heart, 
I want it; yeje kono he 
is excited; pt. a kuni, 
n. òkòn 

kono worm 

kònò-koni a niggard 

kono to help; kòn an help 
me! pt. d koni én he 
helped him 

kono, kono to pour out; 
pt. a koni fi he poured 
the water onthe ground 

kono to dig; see kwono 
(Nr. kwon) 

kono to blow; syn. kodo 

koro to keep, preserve, 
to care for, to watch; 
pt. a kêra gi fèn he 
kept the thing; pe. a 
kòr ; n. kór 

koro cotton, see kworo 

koto to drive, see kwoto 

kòt rain; k. e moko it is 
raining (Madi ikodi) 

kot trumpet; see kodo 

ku-kuwi thief 

ku not, prohibitive (Ba. 
ako) 


küché—kwaro 


kiché not to know, to | kònè-dònò pig (dono = |kwago to 


ignore; past form of 
kujo; generally this 
form is used, and al- 
most alwaysin passive; 
küchó yán I do not 
know 

kudo kodo to pull out a 
thorn, pt. a kola k., pe. 
a, kól, n. kol — see kolo 

kudo to be quiet, silent; 
pt. a kòt; kudi be quiet! 
yt ku kut do not be 
silent! (Nu. kite, huse) 

kujo not to know, to 
ignore, kúja I do not 
know (Nr. kuy’) 

kilo to bow; e kilo wije 
pen he bows his head, 
pt. a kula w. 

kümo to cover; pt. a 
kuma dak ki tago he 
covered the pot with 
a cover 

kun place; there, where ; 
yt kali (or kala) kun 
where did you come 
from ? (Nu. kul) 

kun de chan west 

kun do direction 

kun dwogo wan Nikan 
east ("the place from 
where returns the eye 
of N.«, i. e. is the sun) 

kun dwogo wan wude 
north 

kun dwogo 
south 

kun dwogo wan odon west 


wan  lwal 


Nubia) 

künó- kini a younger 
child, younger brother 

kuno mach to blow up 
the fire; see kodo 

kiodo-kidt tick; k. ya 
yite gwok there are t. 
in the ear of the dog 

kuòdò to be swollen, 
bloated, as a dead 
body; pt. a kúòt; n. 
kúodo 

kuojo-kudeh a place with 
white sand in or near 
ariver; mud for house- 
building 

káónó to taste, to take 
first of the food; pt. a 
kwona gin cham, pe. d 
kwón, n. kwono 

kur a fine (imposed by 
the king or magistrate) 

kuro to watch, see koro 

kuwajo address for a for- 
eigner [descendant 

kwa grandfather, ancestor; 

kwach fins of the fish, see 
kwano 

kwacho to beg, ask, pray, 
request; pt. a kwacha 
dan, pe. a kwách (Ba. 
kwat, kwache) 

kwach-kwant leopard 

kwago to embrace, to 
carry in the arms; pt. 
a kwaka dan; pe. d 
kwák; n. kwak (Di. 
kwak) 


decompose, 
putrefy; pe. rino a 
kwák 

kwal killed, butchered 
animal 

kwalo to remain, n. kwal 

kwalo to steal, pt. a kwala 
gin an; pe. a kwal 
(Ndorobo achor thief) 

kwanè chan watch, clock; 
from kwano "to count“, 
and chan "sun, time“ 

kwüni a stick for scratch- 
ing the head (probably 
à plural form) 

kwano-kwani solo-singer 

kwünó to count, enume- 
rate; read; pt. d kwan 

kwanò-kwach the fin of 
fish 

kwano to take (Di. kwan, 
Nr. kan) 

kwándén a bird, eats fish 

kwano to be the first in 
doing something; e 
kwano beno he comes 
first 

kwano avery large red ant 

kwano to swim, pt. d kwan 

kwa rit descendant of a 
king; from 
grandchild 

kwòrò - kwéri poles for 
making the house-roof 

kwòrò red 

kwaro-kwar 1. grand- 
father, ancestor; 2. 
grandchild, descendant 
(Nr. kwar chief) 


kwaro 





kwato—kygo 
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kwato to steal; see kwalo 

kwayo 1. to herd cattle; 
pt. d kwan; a kwaya 
dok; 2. to be well, to 
have slept well 

kwayo-kwai grandfather, 
ancestor; see kwa 

kwe some (Nr. kwei) 

kwèkò (kwéèkò) to open 
the eyes; pt. a kwékó 
wang he opened his 
eyes; pe. wana kwék 

kwele rit the hair (of a 
king) 

kwén a kind of bread or 
pudding (Nr. kwan) 

kweno fingernail 

kwer: jam kwer things 
belonging to the com- 
munity or the magi- 
strate, or the king, or 
which are reserved for 
religious purposes: also 
part of the dowry 

kwer poles for the thatch 

kwero-kwèri hoe 

kweto to steal; pt. a kwét? 
he stole, a kwétà (or 
kweti) dean he stole a 
cow; see kwalo 

kwét-kwèt dung-hill; cow- 
dung piled up 

kwéyó wound 

kwi some; see kwe 

kwodo to drive, to herd 

kwòdò-kòt thorns, sticks, 
poles for house-build- 
ing l 

kwodo mach to make a 


fire; 
kwodo 

kwodo to fart, to ease 
oneself; pt. a kwòt; yi 
rè kwòt? n. kwòt (Nr. 
kwot, kat) 

kwogo to sweat 

kwogo to take; pt. a kwoka 
yat, pe. a kwòk, n. kònò 

kwojo to sew together, to 
tie by sewing or bind- 
ing; to stretch a skin 
on a drum; pt. a kwóchà 
lau, pe. a kwòch, n. 

kwok sweat | 050 

kwòm-kòm back ; on, upon 

kwòm-kuòmi board, chair, 
table 

kwomo to carry on the 
hip; p. à kwoma nal ten 

kwomo to limp, lame, 
hobble; pt. a kwòmi; 
n. kwòmò 

kwon flour 

kwono to be sulky, cap- 
ricious, moody, to re- 
fuse eating 

kwon yit the place behind 
the ear 

kwono to bury, pt. a kwona 
dan; pe. a kwon (Nr. 
kwon) 

kwono to help (Di. kon) 

kwòn-kwòn history, report 

kwono lwedo fingernail 

kwono to begin, pt. a 
kwoni 

kwóp talking, talk, speech, 
word; matter, affair 


see kodo 


and | kwor debts, fine; see kur 


kworo-kór cotton, thread 
(Masai karash cotton 
cloth) 

kworo: mach kw. lamp, 
torch; see kworo cotton 

kworoto winnow, to clean 
the corn by winnowing, 
pt. a kwora byél, pe. a 
kwòr, n. kuòdò 

kwòt-kòt shield 

kwoto to drive, lead; pt. 
a kwoti dok, or: a kwola 
dok he drove the cattle, 
pe. dok a kòl, n. kòl 

kwoto to blow (wind), pt. 
yomo a kwòt, or: a 
kwoti the wind blew; 
pe. a kòl yi yomo he 
wasdriven bythe wind; 
see kworo to winnow, 
and kwoto to drive 

kwòto-kwòt farting 

kyáà border, as between 
fields, see kéwà 

kyawo to row a boat; pt. 
a kyau; n. kéó 

kyàch right hand, on the 
right hand 

kyedo byél to roast dura 

kyedo to refuse; pt. d kyèt 
he refused, a kyedi kedo 
he refused to go, n. 
ktèdò, kyer; a refuse is 
often expressed by 
clicking of the tongue 
(Ga. kwero) 

kyégo to cackle (fowls), 
pt. a kyèk 


ky él — (ën 


MMMM 
kyen-kyént, or kyén horse | kyero wot to mark out 


kyél together; gé kedo 
kyél they are going 
together; from akyel 

kyèlò-kyèl fence (?) 

kyèlò-kyèl star 

kyeno to squat, cower 
(lifting one knee higher 
than the other) 

kyeno yit to listen, pay 
attention; pt. a kyena y. 


labo mud, clay; l. ya yo 
there is mud on the 
road 

labd people 

lách urine (Turkana alot, 
Masai galak) 

lach broad, wide 

lacho to be broad, wide 

lago to inherit; pt. a laka 
jam; pe.a lak; n. lak 
(Nr. lakh) 

lago to dream; n. lako 
(Nr. lakh) 

lago magistrate, authori- 
ty, community 

lai-lat game 

lat yino to be lost, to die 
(said of men only) 

lajo to piss 

lakò-lak dream 

lal a month, about August 

lamo to pray to God, to 
worship; pt. 4 làm; d 
lama jwok ; pe. á lam 


(Madi kaino donkey, 
Abokaya kaner donkey) 

kyer the water of two 
uniting rivers 

kyero to leak, trickle, 
drizzle, bleed; remo k. 
the blood is trickling; 
rea kyero lam bleed- 
ing; pt. a kyer 


L. 


land-lani, lant the nabag- 
tree 

lano war to spend the 
night waking; a lana 
war; n. lane war 

lang to be loose, to be 
not strong, durable, to 
rend easily 

lau-lani skin, cloth; lané 
dán cloth of man (Bo. 
lao, Ba. labo, Turkana 
elau, Karamojo elou) 

lái, spittle 

lau far away 

láwé-láwi oar of boats 

láwó-lán, also lán} skin, 
cloth, syn. lav 

láwó to be far away; pt. 
a láwi 

lá yo: wije l. he is asham- 
ed; pt. w. á lai; n. lat 
wich 

lèbò to lie`in wait for; pt. 
a lepà dan, pe. 4 lèp, 


the (circular) funda- 
mental lines of ahouse; 
a kyéra, or: kyàri kal 
he marked the circle 
of a fence; pe. a kyér, 
n. kyèrò 

kyèt-kyèt 1. a fish, 2. the 
space between the cut- 
out teeth 


n. lébò 

ledo to shave; e l. tiga 
he shaves my beard; 
see lyel 

ledo, also lido to see, pt. 
a lita dan, or: a leta 
d., pe. a lèt 

léjò-lék tooth; lek lyech 
ivory (Nr. lech, Nandi 
kelek, Ndorobi kelek, 
Masai ala, Somali ilik) 

lèk dén a kind of white 
dura [see lago 

leko to dream, pt. á lèk; 

lèlò- lèl flint-stone (Di. 
alel, Ba. lele) 

lèlò to be smooth, even, 
pretty, nice, good, pt. 
a lèl, n. lèlò 

lé war, army, danger; 
len a tin an army was 
raised; a war arose; 
nine da l. "his eye 
has war“: he is angry 





leno—lwa k 
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leno to become or feel 
hot; see lèt 

leno to throw; pt. a lena 
tuk, or: a leni tuk he 
threw a stone; pe. tuk 
a lén 

lép-l£p tongue (Di. lyep 

lepo I. the junction 
between wall and roof, 

. — labo mud 

lepo rek to crawl, creep, 
go stealthily 

lét, also lêt (to be) hot, 
sore, rima l. my eye is 
sore; fen lêt it is hot; 
rea lèt I feel tired, un- 
well, feverish, am lazy 
(Nr. let) 

léu the hot season, Janu- 
ary-February 

lèu-lèwè (sing. also léu) 
asmalllizard (Di. aleu) 

lewo wiy wot to make the 
upper edge ofthe roof 
even, smooth 

libo to be cool, cold; pt. 
a limi; n. libò (Ba. libe 
wet) 

kibo to steal upon, to 
come stealthily upon; 
pt. a lepa nu, pe. a lèp, 
n. libò; see lepo 

lado to see; see ledo 

lino to hear; pt. ya lin I 
heard; a lina kwop, or 
lint kwop; pe. d lin 
(Nr. liù) 

liu là (to be) destitute, 
bereft, without cattle 


(Nr. liu to die) 

lòch-lajo black; Goen lojo 
black people; bwoń l. 
black Arabs 

lodo to wade in water; 
pt. a lwôt; pe. pi a lwòt 

logo to become, pt. a 
loka dan it became a 
man 

logo (loko) to follow; e l. 
ban gòn he follows 
after him; pt. a lòk b. 
g. n. logo 

lago (loko) to answer, to 
interpret; pt. a lòki 
kwòp, a lókà kwòp; pe. 
kwòp a lòk; n. lógó 

lago to reconcile, com- 
pensate 

logo to wash, pt. a logt 
lau, a lwòka lau, pt. a 
lwòk [ing dura 

lot-lot a fan used for sift- 

lojo to be black 

lókó this side (Di. lon) 

lòl deep 

lon sticks 

loro (lumo) to do a thing 
later, after somebody 
else, to follow one in 
doing something, pt. 
a loáa ben he came 
later, after him; n. lònò 

loo to pull out, pluck, 
as feathers, hair; to 
loosen; to get off 
(clothes); pt. a lodè 
gyeno, pe. a lòn (Nr. 
lon) 


lon an this side, lone 
chíné that side; see 
loko 

lòt-lòt club 

loyo to run away, flee; 
pt. a loy, n. lòyò 

lugo to come after some- 
body, to follow; e lugo 
ban gon he follows him; 
pt. a luk ban gon, a 
luka dan; pe. á lûk; n. 
lugo; see loro 

lugo to turn, to be turned 
towards; a log? lògè 
he turned (himself), 
he turned round ; naje 
é loge he turned his 
back; n. lok; see logo 


| lòmò-liim grass 


luno to turn (down), to 
be turned (down), alilit 
e luno fen the bat hangs 
upside down, pt. d lan; 
n. lind, see ligò 

liobd to be in company, 
to converse with a 
person, to have inter- 
course with, to deal 
with; pt. ge luopa rei 
gen they conversed 
with each other; a 
luobi he c.; a luóp 

luon gwók the blossom of 
the dura 

luto to fall into (?) 

lòyi-liyè pond, small lake 

lwák-lwàk cow-house (Di. 
lwak, Nr. lwak) 

lwak people 
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lwàli the general name 
for red dura (probably 
a plural form) 

lwano to be or have 
become poor, destitute, 
bereft 

lwanò-lwan fly (Di. lwan, 
Nr. lwan, Ba. alouno) 

lwèdò-lwèt finger; l. tyglo 
toe; lwan duon thumb, 
lwen ten little finger 

lwen worthless, insipid, 
cheap, simple; see 
lwano and lwéno 

lweno to be insipid, taste- 
less, worthless, cheap, 
simple, senseless 

lweno to be soft 

lwijo (lwijò) to whistle 


ma because, for; whether 

md which, who, rel. (Nu. 
ma, man) 

ma-mek aunt, sister of the 
mother 

mach fire (Nandi mat, 
Kamasia mat, Ndorobo 
mat, Suk ma’) 

madiré (ar.) Mudir, Go- 
vernor 

madd a certain dance; 
first part of a dance 

mado to drink; pt. a mat, 
a mata pi, pe. pi a mat 
(Teso akat-mata) 


lwogo to exchange 

lwogo to accompany; 
espec. to acc. a guest 
a short way; a lwoka 
en; see logo 

lwogo to wash (oneself 
or something); a lwoki 
re he washed himself; 
a lwoka dan he washed 
a man; pe. a lwok, n. 
híógó; see logo (Teso 
ake-longo) 

lwòl-lòt a gourd, pump- 
kin, calabash 

lwono scrotocele 

lwon gwok "molar tooth of 
the dog“: the blossom 
(or the sprout?) of the 
dura 


M. 


mago to catch, to get hold 
of, to seize, to hold 
fast; pt. a maka dan; 
a maki dan; pe. a mak 

majo to spread out in the 
sunshine; pt. a macha 
lau, a macha lau, pe. 
a mach 

mal, or mal, often short 
mál heaven, the upper 
region, surface; above, 
on, onward, forward, 
at the head 

malo to adore, to pray, 
to offer thanks (to 


lwóp-lwóbi company; see 
lúòbò 

lwoto to wade in water; 
pt. a lwòti, n. lwòtò; 
see lodo 

lyawo to spy, to lie in 
wait for 

lyèch-lièch elephant 

lyefo to want something 
but being ashamed of 
asking for it 

Wek a place where the 
grass is burned 

lyglo to burn, to flame; 
pt. a lyél, n. lyèl 

lyelo to shave; pe. a lyèl; 
see ledo and preceding 

lyénó cooked butter 


God); pt. a mala jwok, 
pe. jwok a mal 

maló-mél, mal bell 

malo to roast, broil; pt. 
a mala rino, pe. a mal 

man, woman women 

mind-man testicles; mane 
dan 

mane nam junction of two 
rivers 

mano to hate, detest, to 
be inimicous, to wage 
war against; to forbid, 
prohibit; pt. a mant, 
n. mand 
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mau fat, oil, m. dean | meno to put into, to stick 


mano to capture, to be- 
siege; pt. a marna pach; 
pe. a man; n. mand 

mao fat, oil, see mau 

mar green; mini mar kifa 
nye your eye is green 
on account of money: 
you are greedy after 
money 

már, also ma because, 
because of, on account 
of 

mar a silver pot which 
plays a rôle in the 
history of the Shilluks; 
it does not exist now 

maro to love; pt. a mari 
jal eni; pe. a mar; n. 
mado 

maro to thunder; pt. mal 
a mart the heaven 
thundered, it th.; n. 
Maro 

mat slow, slowly; also a 
form for excusing one- 
self or of asking atten- 
tion or precaution: 
take care! excuse me! 

mat-mòti female 

mat-mat friend; mada 
my fr. (Di. mat, Nr. 
mat) 

matò to greet, salute; pt. 
amati en, a mata en he 
saluted him; n. matò, 
or mat (Di. mat, 'T'eso 
akai - mala, Somali 
mod) 

mátónó small, little, a little 


AZA -— 


butter, m. kich honey, 
m. chòg6 marrow 

may-kwor candle (from 
kworo cotton) 

mayo-mdi the mother's 
sister, aunt 

mayo to fish, to catch fish 

mayo mother? 

me property; forms pos- 
sessive pronouns; mê 
téro common property 
of the people 

médo to increase, augment, 
add; met ryen give 
more money 

médo, also medo to be 
sweet, flavorous, sa- 
voury ; agreeable, joy- 
ful (Nr. meth to taste) 

mejo, mejo to shut up, 
shut in, to hide, to 
close; pt. a mecha nin 
he shut the eye; pe. a 
méch; n. méch 

mejo to make straight, 
even, to pull, drag, 
tear; to adjust by pull- 
ing, tearing; pt.a mécha 
yat, a mèch; pe. a mèch; 
n. mèch 

mèkò-mòkò some, some 
other, someone, some- 
body else, jal m. some 
man, another man 

mén his mother (from mi 
en) 

mén, mén which, the one 
who, whose 


into, to press into; pt. 
a mèna yat fer he stuck 
the tree into the ground; 
pe. a mèn 

mno to twist; pt. a myen; 
a myena weno he twist- 
ed his beard; pe. a 
myén 

mènò the one who, syn 
men 

mènò-mèni heart 

méno hind part of the 
head 

meno to be pretty, beauti- 
ful; bol à m. the face 
is pretty 

meno to be deaf; pt. a 
mén (Nr. men) 

mér a kind of white dura 

méri charcoal 

méro to be reconciled, 
to reconcile; pt. 9e 
mér; n. mèrò 

met sweet 

mèt-mèt big hair-dress of 
the men 

met ótwón crest of the 
cock 

mimother; mia my mother 

mino to be pleased; chune 
m. he is pleased, satis- 
fied; n. mino 

mind (minno?): mal a 
mini, kot é mino a 
heavy rain-shower is 
coming, it is going to 
rain heavily, it is gett- 
ing dark; n. mino 
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min deaf, deafness; see | moko (sometimes mako) | mijo to give, a micha 


meno (Nr. men) 

mito mother, see mi 

mito to hold fast, to keep, 
chyene tèk ki mite nyen 
his hands are tight in 
holding fastmoney: he 
1s close 

modo to cohabit; pt. d 
mot; d mota dacho; pe. 
a mot, n. mot 

modo to break (?), pe. mot 

modo dark; fen fa m. it 
is dark ; see mudo 

mogo any food prepared 
of dura, dura-beer; m. 
mato beer, m. bur flour, 
m. gin cham bread, 
pudding, mon a wach 
dough (Di. mou) 

mogo to crumble off, as 
the bank of a river; 
to glideinto; pt. a mók, 
n. mà gà 

mojo to boast of, to be 
proud of 

mojo to give; see mujo 

mòk these, these ones, see 
meko (Nr. mok) [fish 

mòk-mwòk the dog-head 

mók dón truth, true, verily, 
mók — pl. of mzko, don 
pl. of duon 

moko pl. of mzko 


torain, to drizzle, drop; 
kòt é mòkò it is raining, 
kòt d mòki it rained 

mól, mwól morning 

molo to flow 

molo to come early; pt. 
a môl beno he came 
early, n. mêlo 

mono to swallow; pt. a 
mona gin cham; pe. a 
mon 

moro red ant (Nr. mwor 
mwor) 

mot adultery, see modo 

moto to pick out, to gather, 
to pluck; pt. dacho mota 
abwok, pe. a mot 

mòté, moti first, at first 

moto sterility (of the soil) 

motdlo (foreign word?) 
onion 

moto to hold fast; pt. a 
moti, pe. a mota yat, 
n. mito 

mucho island 

mudg to drown, to be 
drowned 

mudo darkness ; m. e. bènò 
d. is coming; fen ba 
m. it is dark, fen faté 
m. it is not dark (Bo. 
mul) [witchery 

mùgò disease caused by 


nyen (Nr. moch’) 

muke beer, see mogo 

mulo to creep, crawl (Di. 
mol, Nr. mwal) 

mulo to plaster with mud, 
to wall, to wall up 

mild to tame, to be tame, 
a mil ki fach it was 
used to the house, it 
was tame 

mumo to be perplexed, 
confused; pt. wija mim 
I am perplexed (Nu. 
mumur deaf) 

muto neck; mune dan 
neck of man 

mwojo to be stingy (?) 

mwojo to explode; pt. a 
mwóch, n. mwòjò, 
mwoche toch the ex- 
plosion of the gun 

mwòl, mòl morning, fèn 
fà m. it is morning 

mwono to plaster with 
mud, to wall; a mwona 
raro (Nr. mun mud) 

mwòni scutiform cartilage 

mwono to whisper 

myer pl. of pach village 

myero to be worth, to 
deserve, to be becom- 
ing; pt. a myér, n. 
myérò 





N. 
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No word begins with n 


t ial NA 
n @ — na 
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na (also nà) as, like, nà 
én like him 

nago to kill, to hurt, to 
put out, extinguish ; to 
break; e nago tabo fen 
he throws the dish on 
the ground; pt. a neka 
dan, pe. a nék, n. nàgó; 
yi nago wun adi how 
many years have you 
killed: how old are 
you? (Nr. nakh) 

nòam-nami river 

nami as, like, just as 

nano to lick; pt. a nan, 
n. nan 

nau thus, without any- 
thing, without clothes, 
naked; e chato nau he 


walks naked (Nr. nò) 


na-nwolt child, young 
one, seed, egg; ña is 
also used in expressing 
à deminutive form; in 
these cases it is fre- 
quently pronounced de 
or even ne 

na ban slave, servant, 
person belonging to 
somebody; also "wife* 


N. 


nayo, néyo uncle, neya 
my uncle 

né thus, as, just as, like 
né jal eni as this man 
(Nr. éné thus) 

nebo to be wet; pt. a nép, 
n. nèbò 

ngno to look; a néna mal 
he looked up; pe. a 
nén, n. nën, n. yo to 
see a way, to hope 

nano to wait 

neno to live, a nèn 

neno to sleep, énènò he 
is asleep; pt. £ nin; yi 
nin did yousleep (well)? 

néyà thus 

ndí right! all-right! very 
will! 


nimo to cover, to shade 


P 


N. 


na bón a white cow 

na chólóakind of red dura 

na din a cow with small 
brown and black spots 

na dai chwou a whore 

nadat bottle (ar?); see 
adat 

ńadei fenidwai a kind of 
red dura 

na-fégyénd a kind of red 


nino to sleep; p. a nin, 
n. nën; see neno 

nino to move, to shake, 
be moved by the wind 

nok, nok (to be) little; a 
little 

noko to recover, to heal; 
pt. á noki, n. nòkò 

nono to be or become 
little, to diminish; pt. 
d non, n. nund; see nok 

numo to lick, to kiss; n. 

| exists 

nit, nüt there is, there 

niti not yet, not 

nwajo mol to breakfast; 
pt. a nwach ki mol 


nümo 


nwano to aim at 
Nwar The Nuer-country 
or people 


dura 

na félwot a kind of red 
dura 

na gin tên baby 

na gòl-tyèn gól 1. wife, 
people belonging to 
the family; 2. used in 
addressing a higher 
person, as a chief 

nd (ńe-) yolo an axe 
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na-jagò child of a chief 

nd jaka cow with a fallow 
head, small brown 
spots on the back, the 
rest being white 

na jók a cow: head black, 
small black spots on 
the back, the rest white 
— same as na jak? 

nakat-ntkainiece, nephew 

na kéra cow: sides black, 
belly and back white 

na kino a kind ofred dura 

nako to struggle, wrestle, 
fight; pt. d nak, n. nako 

na-kèro cotton-seed 

na kwách a cow, speckled 
black white 

na kwan rit loose woman 

nal, also rel-nan boy 

nal duon-nan dono young 
man, youth 

na lèn-nwol lin a small 
drum 

na let a brown or grey 
cow 

nali-ialt python 

namayo brother 

namio-nemèk sister 

namo to chew (Bo. za) 

na mudwèlò a bird; syn. 
okoge nam 

nan, also nan-nwòl girl, 
daughter (Di. wan) 

nan ten small girl 

nan nwòm bride 

nan kayò elder sister 

rane dacho, sometimes 
nan a dacho girl 


na nan young crocodile 

nan-nant crocodile (Ka- 
ramojo agt-nan Croc., 
Elgumi ati-nan croc., 
Masai ki-man croc., 
Lendu za hippo 

na oma tir a large duck 

na pyen-nwol pyeni a 
small hide or skin 

narit child of a king, 
prince 

naro lim to cut, mow 


narojò-roch calf 

nau hair on the genitals 

nau-nawi cat (Di. anao, 
Nr. nau, nau, Masai 
nau cat, Lendu saw 
hyena) 

na wat young bullock 

na wimetir a bird 

nayat a small tree, shrub, 
bush 

na yom abwòk a kind of 
red dura 

nè = na child, young, 
little 

nek posterity, pl. of pre- 
ceding 

ńèkáyó elder brother 

nemet sister 

némèk a kind of white 
dura 

nemia-nemèk brother 

nemiau sister 

nemie tyen gol sister-in 
law [striped 

ne nan a cow, white-red 


nén, nin eyes; see wan 

neno pén to make a deep 
hole into the ground 

ne tano black cow 

newa female cousin 

né yomacow: head white, 
body black or bay 

nt to use to; expresses 
the habitual form of 
the verb 

ntèdò to milk; pt. a niet 

nitet a month, about No- 
vember 

Nikand the ancestor of 
the Shilluk nation 

nim genitals of woman 

mm face, in front of, 
facing (Nr. nyam) 

nimò-nim sesamum (Di. 
num, Teso ika-numu) 

nin, also nin name, ini 
dmén which is your 
name ? 

mn eyes; see wan 

nin small part, atom; 7. 
yat a fati wana a chip 
of wood fell into my 

nine chu joint [eye 

nòdò to bear young ones; 
pt. d nòt, n. nwòdò; 
see nwolo 

nòdò to show, see zudo 

nodo to be soft; syn. lwano 

ndyolo-néwuli an axe; see 
nayolo 

nojo byél to cook dura 

nomo to marry; pt. a 
nomi dacho; a noma 
dacho; pe. a nwêm 





nono—nan 
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nono to pound, crush; e 
nono labo he pounds, 
kneads the mud; pt. 
a noni l., pe. a non, n. 

n 


IO- 


ń 
nono to scatter, to tread 
on; pt. a nona kwet; 
pe. a mòn; n. non; 
same as the preceding 
non see ung 
notyènò some time, some 
days ago, the other 
day 
nudo to show; pt. a notè 
wot he showed the 
house; pe. a nêt; n. 
nodò 
nung to rub (as a wall, 
to make it D; 
pt. a nuni wot; pe. wot 
a nón 
niògò, nwògò-niòk louse 
nwago to take part (in a 


nach back, behind, back- 
ward; ya chata naja I 
went backward 

nacho to take leave, to 
ask for permission to 
go; pt. a nacha dan; 
pe. d nach; 
(nach) 

nado to cut, to butcher; 
a nèt (nat); pe. d nat, 
or: d nal; see nalo 


n. nach 


meal) to agree, con- 
sent, to be of one opi- 
nion; pt. d twaka gin 
cham; n. nwak, wd 
nwaka kwop we were 
of one opinion 

nwalo to touch; pt. a 
nwala kwome; a nwati 
kwome, n. nwato; see 
nwato 

nwan-nwant bracelet of 
metal, iron 

nwano to be able, clever, 
to be able to work 
with both hands, the 
left and the right, alike 

nwato to touch; pt. a 
nwati gin an, a nwal 
gin an, n. nwato; see 
nwalo 

nwayo to doze 

nwèlò-nwéli earth-worm 

nweno to walk around 


N. 


nado to rely on, to trust; | 


pt. a nati en 

najo to know ; almost ex- 
clusively used in pas- 
sive: a nachè ydn; also: 
a neché yan I know 
him; n. ńàjò - 

nalo to butcher; pt. a 
nálà dean, pe. a nál, 
n. nal; see nado 

namo to yawn; pt. d nam; 


WESTERMANN, The Shilluk People. 


nweyo to rain a little, to 
drizzle; kot e ńweyo 

nwobo to knead, as mud, 
dough, to mix with 
water; pt. a nwopa 
labo; pe. a nwòp; n 
Nos 


> 


wodo to be weak; pt. a 
“W 
nwolt young ones, chil- 


dren, seed, AUD jwok 
twin-children 

nwolo to bear young or 
fruit; pt. d nwòl 

nwomo to marry; pt. a 
nwoma en; pe. a nwòm; 
n. nwòm; see nomo 
(Bo. no) 

nwono to crouch, squat, 
cower; pt. a nwòn 

nwot weak; see nwodo 

nwoto to show; see udo 


n. namo (Nr. nam) 

nàn,nàne,from nate "man, 
person“ often occurs 
in compositions, in 
plural generally tyen 
"people* is used 

nane chwor blind person 

nane dacho, also nan a 
dacho woman 

nan dwar hunter 


nan kók a hired person 
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nan kór guardian 

nan kwài shepherd 

nan kwal thief 

nan lèdò barber 

nan lojo black man 

nan lòk kwòp interpreter 

nan máné nòlò eunuch 

nan mar beloved one, 
friend 

nan márách a bad person 

nan mèn enemy; from 
mano 

nan mil apprentice 

nan ńwom bridegroom 

nan nar boaster 

nano to be perplexed, 
astonished; pt. a nan 

naro (also naro) to gnarl, 
growl;tobluster, boast, 
brag; a nár, or: a nàri; 
n. naro 

nát a cow with horns cut 
off 

natè-tyén man, person 
(Nr. nak, Ba. noto) 

nate bèpò beggar 

nate budo a lying, a sick 
person 

nate fach inhabitant, ci- 
tizen 

nate fwòn teacher 

nate gwok workman 

nate jwano kwóf one who 
is hasty, rash in his 
words, an arrogant 
person 

nate jwók 1. à "man of 
God“; 2. a sick person 

nate kér rich person 


nate kú thief 

nate kwáchó beggar 

nate kwayé herdsman 

nate len one who beats 
the small drum 

nate mot a lewd person 

nate nek murderer 

nate nal butcher 

nate nénd an unconscious, 
a swooning person 

nate repe kwop mediator, 
conciliator 

nate tal cook 

nate wèlò traveller, stran- 
ger 

nate yáf kí man one who 
seeks intercourse with 
women, lewd person 

nate yát an abuser 

nate yiedo helper 

nàyó a kind of red dura 

né yes 

neawo to trade, to buy, 
sell; pt. a neau, a ngawi 
byél 

nédo-nét, nét rib; see the 
following 

nèdò-nèt a hoe, made out 
of bones, now seldom 

nego to bleed a person 

nójó a mark 

nejo to recognise, see nao 

nglo to roll; pt. gé nêla 
nam they rolled into 
the river; n. nélò 

ngmo to cut off, take off; 
pt. a nema yit; pe. a 
nêm; n. nem 

néno to be unconscious, 


nan—noyo 
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to swoon; pt. d nén 
n. nêno 

neo to tan, to prepare a 
skin by tanning 

néno (to be) much, many 
(Nr. nwan) 

nér-nér the white-ear cob 

nero to let the milk down 
(said of a cow); pt. d 
nér; see nyedo 

nét brain 

nito to laugh; pt. á nèti; 
pe. d neti; n. nyérò 

no allright! well! 

nobo to hang up 

nodo to cut; pt. d nòl, a 
nòt, d nola (nota) yat; 
pe. á nêt, or: a mêl 
(Nr. not) 

nogo to vomit, pt. ya nòk 
(Nr. nok) 

nól a lame person, a 
cripple; from nodo 

nòl-nòlè a large water- 
snake 

nolo to cut; see nodo 

nolo to avoid; the same 
as nolo, nodo to cut? 

non the rectum ; noni pyelo 
an invective, injurious 
word 

nòrò-nòr, also nór bean 
(Nr. nor) 

not cripple; from modo, 
see nol 

noto to spit; pt. a nota, 
or: a nola lau; pe. a 
nól; see nwoto 

noyo to curdle, coagulate 





noyo—oògak 


2 
BRETT PP 
nwano to aim at; pt. a | nwono to be prudish, coy, 


n0yo to imitate 

nit-nuwi lion 

nudo to cut, to kill; see 
nodo | 

nudo to surpass in some- 
thing, to be too much: 
e nudo yi rajo he is 
very bad 

nuwat razor 

nwajo to smell v. n., yomo 
d nwáchi en the wind 
smelled towards him: 
he smelled the wind; 
n. nwajò (Nr. nwech') 


òbano front-apron of wo- 
men 

òbau-òbawi the lungs 

òbèch-obtéch reed 

òbèr-òbéri feather, wing 

obet womb 

òbirò-òbir a small pot for 
beer 

05090 - obok spotted, 
speckled; an albino 

0b0t foam, froth 

òbòv lungs, see obau 

óbùk bellows 

dbwond - bwoń stranger, 
foreigner; chiefly the 
white man, Arab, Turk, 
European; obw. wok, 
obw. lojo "white man 
of the bush“, "black 


white man“: Sudanese 


nwani lat; pe. a nwan; 
n. nwanò 

nwèch-nwèch alarge lizard, 
lives in the water and 
on land 

nwéch, also nwéch runn- 
ing 

nwéch a kind of red dura 

nwel a snake 

nwojo to hasten, make 
haste, to be the first 
in doing something; 
pt. a nwòch ; n. nwòjò 


0. 


Arab, black Arab 
0bwêro grass for thatching 
óbwóyó-óbwiti a shrub with 

thick, fleshy leaves, 

very frequent in the 
bush 

óbyéch a cow with ordi- 
nary, non - dressed 
horns 

óchódó a hornless cow, 

a cow with short horns 
óchôlò - wate chôl or chol 

Shillukman 
òchòyò-òchò yi melon 
dchun liver; see chuño 
dchyénd - dchyén a loin- 

cloth, "back - apron“, 

for women 
ddan, chyeno the palm of 
the hand. 


simpering, conceited, 
presumptuous, proud; 
pt. d nwon, a nwoni, n. 
nwon, or: NONÒ 

nwoto lau to spit; pt. d 
nwòti l., pe. a nól 

nyèdo to milk; pt. a nyét, 
a nyéti dean, or: a 
nyéti d. ; pe. a nyét; n. 
ntèdò 

nyemo wok to cut off 

nyèn metal, money (Bo. 
gana) 


ódàk-udíki a large -mat 
(Nr. ódàk) 

odèlò-odèl 1. a cow with 
horns turned down; 2. 
anchor; see odulò 

odérò-òdèr kiddle, garth, 
crawl 

odibò-odip, odip blanket 

odino cloud-shadow 

ódón west-wind 

odulò a cow with horns 
pointing forward 

ódón a kind of red dura 

òfadò a tree, its fruit is 
eaten by goats 

ofado lwol mask 

ófwón-ófàn loaf of bread 

ofyet lyech a kind of white 
dura 

ógük a cow: back and 
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ógál—-ónwók 
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head black, belly and 
neck white 

ógál-ógàl (ar.) mule 

ógálo-ógàli, or: ógàl mule; 
see ogal 

dg4dgêt a bird 

ògégò a cow; see dgak 

ógík-ógik buffalo 

dgond-dgont bracelet of 
ambach 

0gót à cotton-cloth 

dgwal-dgwéli frog 

ogwal calf of the leg; o. 
bat "calf of the arm“: 
the fleshy part of the 
upper arm 

0gwé-óg we bow (for shoot- 
ing) 

dgwél on ox with horns 

the 
eyes; female: agwélò 

dg wok-dgoki jackal, "fox* 

dgwol-dgwol a black bird 

ogword-dgwort, also ógwé- 
ri the blue (grey?) 
heron 

ójano-wate jan Dinka- 
man, barbar 

okêdè-0koti a big basket 

òkòdo-òkuti hedgehog 

òkòk-òkòk, also ókógi a 
fish with three thorns 

òkòk (also ókók) — òkòk 
egret, also name of the 
little white heron 

òkòk-òkòk flower, blossom 
(Di. gak) 

okòt-òkòt bell; o. e lono 
the bell rings 


turned towards 


òkut papyrus 

Ókwá Nyikang's father 

bdkwand-dkwant broom 

ókwék, also òkwòk-òkwòk 
a kind of goose 

ókwén fi a kind of red 
dura 

ókwól-ókwóli an eatable 
gourd, is cultivated 

òkwòm-òkuom the sacred 
ibis 

ókwón-ókón long feathers, 
such as are used as 
ornaments in the hair 

òkwòr-okòrè the spotted 
serval, and its skin, 
worn as dancing-cloth 

òkyèl-òkyèlt black, grass- 
eating ant, they live 
in armies, build large 


hills 


olach mach a kind ofwhite 
dura 

olak-oléki a fish [fig 

dlam-dlémi the sycomore- 

oléau the starling 

ólék a cow, grey and 
white spotted 

òlèlò-òlèlt a club ending 
in a ball, knob-kerry 

ólén (olén 2) a cow with 
large brown and white 
speckles; see olék 

ólét, olét-dlétt brown hawk 

òloé-òldè, also òléldè duck 
(Di. olului, Nr. lwélwé, 
Ba. wililt) 

ólát a cow with small 
brown and white dots 


olwè a kind of white dura 
dlwé-olwé marabou-stork 
dma cousin 
òmadò-némadò the child 
of my brother, niece, 
nephew, ómàdá my n. 
ómayó-ómài the child of 
my mother's 
cousin, see 0mê 
òmèdò-òmèt fire-fly 
òmélò (ar.) salt 
ómén his brother 
ómérà a kind of red dura 
ómíi-némà brother 
ómodó a cow (or other 
animal) black and 
white spotted [lope 
ómóró -dmor roan ante- 
omot green dura 
òndu-ònau a snake, not 
poisonous, eats frogs 
énayd-dnat the child of 
my mother’s brother, 
cousin 


sister, 


onògò a cow with horns 
directed straight back- 
ward, like those of the 


young buffalo 
ónwánó large black ant, 
eats termites, bites 


painfully 

onèlò red earth on river 
banks, used for making 
pots 

oxemia my brother 

anto to dive; see yono 

ònwi drizzling rain 

ónwók-ónwük male goat 
or sheep 





ònwèrò—pelo 


aman nac pra n pan aaa nana en an A Tome ke 


dnwéro a whip 


onyèn - Onyént a green 


snake, not poisonous, 


catches chickens 

ópáp-ópàp the hip-bone 

òparò a gourd 

dpun-dpun loaf; see dfwon 

óráp-óràp spider (Nu. 
korabe) 

drat-orat a snake, not poi- 
sonous, eats chickens 

òrat-orat calico-cloth 

òrò-òr white ant-hill 

dré (org)-or relatives by 
marriage 

oro to send; see woro 

óróch-óróch ram 

órügó hollow 

òròk-òròk craft,astuteness, 
wrong, sin 

oròk-oròk, órógi small 
bells worn round the 
knee in dancing 

órümó male sheep or goat, 
see romd (Masai oro 


pàch-myér village, home 
(Di. pan) 

page to sharpen 

pako to thank 

pam-pami board, table, 
saddle (Bo. pam mill- 
stone); see pàm 

panò to hide 

pan the hole below the 


he-goat) 
órwómó-rwom male sheep 
or goat, see 0romo 
otét-otitt a pot for water 
or beer 
ótínà - ótiní, dtin stones 
heaped up, a dam, 
embankment, bridge 
ótók mist, fog; fen da o. 
it is misty 
ótóló centipede 
ótóló a kind of white dura 
ótwél-ótwélà a river-fish, 
resembling a snake 
dtyém-otyém dragon-fly 
ótyénó-óty$n a fish 
otyen bells 
dtago-dtant 1. a flat fish, 
2. a gourd used as a 
Seres 
0t01 a kind of red dura 
tor-otor a ford 
toro a kind of red dura 


^ 


ótáa humble, poor person 


Ol 


dtwol blue 


`~ 


`~ 


E 


mill-stone 
pano to trie a person 
pan full 
pano to divide; pe. pak 
pando ear-WaX ` 
pàr-pári, péri hippo 


dtwon-dtwont hyena 

otwon-ot0n 1. cock; 2. 
male animal (Di. wton) 

ótyén old time, ancient 
time, a long t. ago 

dwa-néwa the child of 
my father’s brother, 
cousin 

owajò-néwajò the child of 
my father’s 
cousin 

dwand-owani a heron 

owdu-cwau I. the black 
ibis; 2. of 
deleibpalm 

ówédó-ówét a fish 

ówék a toothless person 

owét-owèt some kind of 
mat 


sister, 


branch 


oyinò crocodile-hunter 

oywát-oywdi worm, cater- 
pillar 

oywak-dywaki, also óywé- 
ki the golden-erested 
crane 


bility 


pego to fill, to fill into; 


pt. a peka byél yech 
atep he filled dura into 
the bag; pe. a pêk; n. 
fèk; see fano 


payo to depend on, to | pék (to be) heavy 
be under somebody's | pèl-pèl grinding-stone 
auspices or responsi- | pelo to drizzle; kot e p. 
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pèm  drying-place for 
dura, in the fields; 
thrasing-floor 

pemo to denie 

per like, alike, similar 

per news 

pet bad smell 

pi, pi-pik water (Nandi 
pek, Somali piyi, Tur- 
kana aki-pi, Karamojo 


ràch-recho bad, r. kt ran 
dáón "bad with great 
badness*: very bad; 
rach may also mean: 
very much, in a high 
degree (Di. rach) 

rajo to become or to be 
bad; n. ràjò 

rám-rüm thigh; also yam 
(Nr. yam) 

ram diarrhoe 

ramò to pain, ache; pt. 
aram; n. ram (Di. rem) 

rani-réni looking-glass 

rāno to see by witchcraft 

rarò a thrashing-place 

raro to run, to stream; 
to run a race; pt. a 
rari; n. rarò 

rarò-rdr sinew, nerve, 
vein 

rat labo king of the 
people; see rit 

rau hippopotamus (Di. 


agipi, Teso aki-pt) 


puk turtle 


pido to persecute, follow, | pwódó-pwót a place pre- 


to demand debts; n. 
pidò 

pido to get tired 

pik water; see pi 

pono to pull out 

pono to pass somebody; 
pt. a pòn, a pona én; 
n. fon; see fodo 


R. 


rou, Nr. rou, Madi robi, 
Abokaya arua hippo; 
Lendu ra croc.) 

ràwó duchn 

rawo to blacken poles in 
order to make them 
hard; n. rau 

re-rek body, re let his 
body, that is: he, is 
hot, feels unwell, is 
lazy (Nr. ro, Madi rū, 
Abokaya amaru) 

rè why? yi rè két why 
did you go? (Nu. re 
interrogative particle) 

ré expresses casus irrealis 

rebo to bring together, 
mix, unite, associate, 
reconcile; pt. à répa 
jé he reconciled the 
people; pe. jé a rêp, 
also a rêp; a rêp yi 
mach it was caught by 
fire 


pared for a field, farm, 
field 


pwońo - pwòch ^ tendon 
Achilles 

pyar-dryau twenty 

pyàrà ten 


py£lo to cack 


rabo to be thin, not strong, 
not durable 

réf, rép thin, not durable, 
see rzbo 

rejo to be bad, to spoil; 
see rach 

réjo to receive a guest, 
to be hospitable; pt. 
a recha dan; pe. a ryéch 

rZjo-rech fish (Teso aga- 
ria) 

rém thigh; see ram 

rèmò blood (Madi ar, 
Abokaya ari) 

reno to become or be 
bad, to spoil; pt. d 
rèn, also d rèn; n. rèn; 
chune v., yeje r. he is 
angry; see ràch 

réro to cut into strips 

rétó-rét corn-stalks 

reyo tach to make a pot- 
ring 

rigo to beshutup, barred, 


rijo—ryero 


2” 
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as the river by sudd; 
to fill up (as a hole), 
to bury; pt. a rika dàn 
740 to stay, remain; pt. 
d rich; n. rijò 
rino to run; pt. á rèn 
(Di. rin, ryan, Nr. rin) 
rind meat (Masai aki-rin, 
Teso aki-rin) 
rit (also rat)-ror king 
(Ju. rwot, Nu. art? god, 
Somali ga-rat chief) 
robo to string (beads); 
pt. a ropa tego; pe. a 
róp; n. ròp 
robo (ar.) one shilling, !/, 
Rial 
rüdó, ródó thirst; yà dá 
r., ya máké yi r. I am 
thirsty (Teso ako-rai, 
Nr. rat). 
rogo to hollow, to scoop 
out; pt. a ròkè yat; 
pe. a ròk 
rojo-roch heifer, see na- 
rojo 
rojo to castrate 
rók-rók a small gourd 
romo pi to fetch, to dip 
water; pt. d rwoma pi; 
pe. á rwòm; n. rwòm 
romo to meet; to measure, 
to weigh; to be suffi- 
cient; to think, under- 
stand; to overleap; pt. 
aroma kwóp he ponder- 
ed on the word; n. rom 
romo female sheep 
rono to sink, to dive (Di. 


rwan) 

rono to elect (a chief, 
king); pt. ge rona rit; 
pe. a ron; see yono 

rónó-róni a large, pol- 
sonous snake, eats rats 

rònò rain-bow ; see prece- 
ding 

rano to be or do wrong, 
to be astute, to sin; pt. 
a ròn, n. òròk (Ba. lo- 
rok, lo-ron, Teso irono) 

rono-roni kidneys 

roro to be sterile (of ani- 
mals) 

roto (rodo) to sew; pt. a 
rota lav 

royo to spill; a roya pi 
he spilled water; pe. 
pi á rôi, n. ròi 

royo to cry (in running) 
away), n. ròi 

rùdò north-wind, the time 
while it is blowing; 
winter 

rugo to put on clothes or 
ornaments, to adorn; 
pt. a ruka lau; pe. a 
rûk 

rúm-őrðm, wom noose 

rumo to turn (up); pt. 4 
rùm dono fen he turned 
the basket (on the 
ground) upside down 

rümoto finish, be finished ; 
pt. á rùm it is finished 

rumo to measure, to think, 
to be thoughtful, anxi- 
ous; pt. á ritm; n. riimó- 


rimi; see romo 

rumo yat io tread over 
a tree; to overleap a 
tree; pe. yat d róm 

run year (Di. rwon, Nr. 
run) 

raro to hum; lwa er. 

ruwo io pass away; run 
dkyèl á rů one year 
has passed away, n. 
Tuwo 

ruyo: a riyi wou he went 
after sunrise (?); see 
ruwo 

rwomo to catch with both 
hands; see womo; same 
as rwomo to meet? 

rwomo to meet, measure; 
see romo 

rwót house; syn. wot 

ryàk (Dinka) famine 

ryébo to hire or rent for 
money, to bribe; pt. a 
ryepa jügó he hired 
(bribed) the judge; a 
ryepa dan he hired a 
man for work; pe. wot, 
yei a ryéf the house, 
the boat was hired, rent 

ryejo to invite, to receive 
as guest, to entertain, 
treat; pt. a ryecha dan, 
pe. a ryéch, n. ryéch; 
see 7670 

ryek a mat, fence of mats 

ryemo to drive orto chase 
away, to banish; pt. d 
ryéma dean, pe. á ryém. 

ryero to hang up, te 
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ryero— tenn 


suspend, to be hanging, 
suspended; ring r. mal 
the meat is hanging 
above; pt. a ryera rino 


tabdte bier; ge kiti dan 
wite t. they put the 
man upon the bier 

tado to tie boards or laths 
together; ge tdta wot; 
n. tadò 

tado-tátí sticks, laths for 
building a house; táté 
wot; t. kal fence-sticks 

tadòt door 

tagite chain; d tuòchi én 
ki t. he was bound with 
à chain 

tago to dig the foun- 
dations of a house 

tèkagi planting-stick see 
dàkügi 

takyèch a cow with white 
flanks, the rest being 
black 

tálál-tàlál brass, anything 
made of brass 

tàlál-tàlál a reddish, poi- 
sonous snake; vide 
preceding 

tano roof 

tano to put on fire 

tan along, e kedo t. nam 
he goes along the river 

tan hartebeest 


mal he suspended the 
meat 

ryero to come forth, to 
rise; chán a ryér the 


E 


tane nam river-side 

tano to stretch out (the 
hand) 

tano to be divorced, to 
divorce, a tana dacho 
he was divorced from 
the woman, n. tàn; see 
preceding 

tar, tar white 

tar pasture -place 

taro to turn (a thing); pt. 
ya tara mal I turned 
upside; n. tarò 

tate kal fence-sticks 

tátyél the corner of the 
wall opposed to the 
door 

tátwóla cow of bay colour 

tayo to throw, to scatter, 
v. a. and n., n. têyo 

tèbami (also teb.)-tébami 
girdle, belt 

techo to be wet 

tèdét-tèdét door-stick ; see 
tàdót, an dédot 

tédigò a red-brown (bay) 
cow 

teduk a gray cow 

t£go to be or become 


hard, strong; n. t@go; 


sun has risen; see the 
preceding 
ryet both; see drydu (Di. 


rek, Ba. mu-reke) 


see tek 

tégo-ték chain, string of 
beads, ring 

téqudi - tégti poles or 
sticks, about 2!/, foot 
long, serving as sup- 
porters for the house- 
poles 

tèk to be hard, strong, 
brave, tenacious, per- 
severant, cruel 

tèk the cavity below the 
scutiform cartilage 

teko wot to dig out the 
foundation of the 
house, a tèk, n. teke wot; 
see tago 

teko to smack with the 
tongue; a tek dyel he 
called the goats by 
smacking 

telo to pull, to pull out; 
pe. lum d tel the grass 
was pulled out 

temo to take without as- 
king; n. têmo 

tènò bug ` 

téno to pour out drop by 
drop; a tèni pi he 
poured out the water 


tènò—tugo 
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tènò-tèn oribi-gazelle 
téno mogo to strain beer; 


pt. a tin yat; pe. d tin; 
n. tin (Nr. tun) 


pt. d tyètè mogo, pe. | tipó I. shadow of man; 


mogo á tyén; n. tyen 


igno to be hard, strong;' 


a tèni, n. tègò 

igno to stamp (with the 
foot), to shake, to clap 
(hands), to hew, carve; 
pt. 4 ténd lau he shook 
the cloth; a teni chyen 
he clapped the hands; 
pe. a tên, a tyén; n. ten; 
see tyeno 

tèr straight, yat mdtér a 
straight tree 

tèrò, tèdò people (Ba. ter 
people, Nu. ter they) 

tero to carry; see tyeto 

tèt door; see tèdét 

tetan a black cow 

tèwidi-tèwiti fish-hook 

tewo to wag; pt. á téu, n. 
òtèu 

tido (gin cham) to covet 
after (food) ; n. tidò 

tigo: e tigo yi rajo he is 
very bad, spoiled; yo- 
mo tigo the wind, air 
smells bad 

tijo to do; pt. a tich, n. 
tich 

tik-tik 1. sudd; 2. chin 

til (to be) clear; pik til 
the water is clear 

timo dan seton, fontanel 

tin at once, soon, pre- 
sently, just now 

tino to lift up, to raise; 


2. an apparition in a 
dream, a spectre (Nr. 
tif, Masal o-2p) 

tobo to be soft 

toch-tòach gun 

toch narrow 

todo to tell stories, to tell 
lies; pt. a twota kwóf, 
pe. kwòf d twót, n. todo, 
or twot (Di. twot) 

togo to castrate (as a goat) 

tògò a grass growing in 
the river; papyrus? 

togo to hatch; gyeno é 
tògò nwoh the hen 
hatches eggs 

tògò the occipital bone 

tógò to wound (?) 

togo to put into 


| t9jo mau to rub with oil 


or fat 

tojo, tojo to tie; pt. a 
tochi lum, pe. d twóch 

têk to be absent, to be 
wanting (Di. wtok) 

tòk-tokiside, part, middle; 
tok nam, toké nam side 
of the river 

toko to crush, to beat 
soft, to knead 

tomo leke lyech to carve 
ivory 

tomo pi to fetch, dip 
water; see romo 

toto to rob, pillage; pt. 
a tona pach; pe. a tòn; 


n. tònò 

ton-ton, also tên spear; 
jal-ton (day ton), the 
man (woman) who 
performs the wedding- 
customs for the bride- 
eroom (and bride) (Di. 
ton) 

tono-tên, also tón egg (Di. 
twon, Nr. twòn) 

tono to turn (towards, 
aside); a toni fal he 
turned into the bush; 
tono chan to go to ease 
oneself 

tono to pick; wino t. fen 
kí adimo the bird picks 
the ground with its 
bill (same as tono to 
turn ?) 

tono kwo f to tell the truth 
(same as tono to turn ?) 

tór, also tór-tóri water- 
pool, grassy place 

tór dust 

toro to trouble, to be 
troubled 

toro to break; pt. a tora 
yat; pe. a tór; n. tor — 

toyo to pierce, perforate, 
to sprout, germinate 

túgò - tuk  deleib - palm 
(Orunyoro, Oruhima, 
Luganda, 
akatugu; Lusese katugo, 
Madi tu) 

tugo wing to scare up 
birds; pt. á tuka w. 

tugo lum to crush grass; 


Lunyara : 
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tugo—ta 
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pt. á tuk, pe. lum d tók, | twago wiy wot to beat the 


n. tok; see toko 

tugo to open; see tuko 

túgò to play; pt. a tuk 

tuk-tikt stone, cooking- 
stone, hearth; gé tèdò 
gin cham wty t. 

tuko dédót to open the 
door 7 

tuko to awaken, to be 
awake 

tuld owl 

tulo to rise (sun); n. táló 
(Ba. tule) 

tumo to gather, assemble, 
v. n. and a.; jé a tum 
the people assembled 

tun, also twun horn (Nr. 
tun) 

tun side, end 

tuòjò to bind, tie; to dress 
(a wound); pt. a tudcha 
ken let he dressed the 
wound; pe. a twóch 

tuond to withhold, detain 
from; to get nothing; 
pt. á tòn gin cham he 
did not get any food 

tüón-tüóni chisel 

tudno-tuon worm 

tuono a small red insect ; 
see preceding 

tut matter, pus 


tathe lower part, the hind- 
part; below, under, 


m 0 


roof of the house even; 
n. twago 

twaloto bepoor, helpless; 
pt. d twal, n. twòlò 

twarò to snore, snort; pt. 
d twar 

twaro to float on the 
water, as foam 

twaro to gather, pick up; 
to clean, to sweep; pt. 
a twara wél he picked 
up, cleared away the 
grass, n. twar 

twejo to be bald; wije 
twè jò 

twèl fore-arm, lower fore- 
leg 

twelo to remain small, not 
to grow well 

twén ankle 

twoloto bubble (as water) 

twot false report; n. of 
todo 

tyan corn-stalk 

tyau: wi na tyau! also: 
na tyau! a curse 

tyego to surround ; pt. ge 
tyeka lat they surround- 
ed the game; pe. d 
tyék; n. tyégó 

tyego to file, polish (the 
spear); pt. a tyeka ton; 


T. 


Aa, 


behind, beneath (Nr. 


far) 





pt. a tyék; n. tyek 

tyego to finish; pt. a tyekz 
gin cham; n. tyégà 

tyek company of warriors; 
army 

tyèk wedding ceremony 

tyeko to continue in; de 
chan an bene a tyékè 
yan ya chato, dé anan 
ya nütí fedo this whole 
day I have continued 
walking, but I am not 
yet tired 

tyèlò-tyélfoot, foundation, 
basis, root; times, 
meaning; tyél ddékthree 
times; tyél amalo the 
first time; tyele wot the 
foundation of a house 
(Ga. tyeno, Suk kel) 

tyén people, persons 

tyen len warriors 

tyen a man women 

tyeno to strain; s. teno 

tyeno yet to hew, carve a 
canoe; see teno 

tyero to show, to present 
for examination, to ex- 
hibit; see tyero 

tyeto to carry; pt. a tyete 
yat, a tero yat he car- 
ried a tree; pe. a ter; 
— see tero 


td (tau) the heglig-tree 
and its fruit (Nr. tow) 





tabo—tyero 
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tabo to cheat, outwit; pt. 
a tapa dan; pe. a tap; 
n. tabo 

tách a wreath or ring 
made of a cloth or of 
grass, laid on the head 
for carrying loads; also 
laid on the ground to 
put the pot upon 

tado to cook; to smelt 
metal, to forge; pt. a 
tala gin cham she cook- 
ed food, pe. a tal (Di. 
wtal, Nr. tal) 

tagò-tani a cover (mat) 
for the big dura-basket 

tat wich the tattooing of 
the fore-head 

ták-táki, also taki (ar.) 
cap, hat 

takugi a little ax 

tang chyen to stretch up 
the hands; pt. a tana 
ch., n. tand 

tanò-tani the temples 

tano to put (under or on); 
pt. a tam yaf wiy dan 
he put a tree on his 
head; pe. a tên; m. 
tano 

tar the buttocks 

tdtyèlo heel 

tatêdi a pole for pulling 
boats (rowing) 

tdu-tat the buttocks; see 


tar 

tau to die; see tou 

tayèdè gak, also tayét gak 
acow, black with white 
throat 

tedo to make a bad, hurt- 
ful charm; pt. a tyét; 
n. tyèt 

tènò-tèn a water-lily, its 
seeds are eaten 

ténó-tin the meat on the 
breast (of animals) 

tèn-tono small, little; a 
little, few 

tetel dura-stick 

téwò the current 

tido to drizzle, to rain a 
little; kot e t. 

tigò-tik a mat for closing 
the door-hole, a door 

tim trees, forest (Di. tim, 
Masai en dim, Nandi 
timdo) 

tinò-tin woman's breast 

tó buttocks; see tau 

tòch dew; t. wiy lum dew 
is on the grass 

tòl-tòl, also tòl rope 

tom-tom I. a musical in- 
strument, guitar; 2. a 
small drum, dedicated 
to Nyikang (Di. tom, 
Nr. tom) 

tomo tom to play the guitar 

tomo to cut off, cut open 


tono to put on fire for 
cooking or boiling 

toro to make even, 
smooth, by filling up 
with sand; to make a 
road, a ford; ge tora 
nam ihe made a ford 
across the river 

toto io give 

towo to die; pt. á tòu, 
also á tò he died (Teso 
twan-ary, Ba. twan) 

tumo to be finished; pt. 
d tum, d tumi 

türó-tur mahogany-tree 

twòl-tòli snake, serpent; 

t. a kachi dan the s. 
bit the man (Nr. tòl) 

twomo: tyele tóm én, he 
sits on the ground with 
the knees drawn high 

twono to blow one’s nose; 


A 


^ 


pt. a twòn ; n. twònò 

twowo to dry, be dry; pt. 
lim á twou the grass 
is dry; see towo 

tyau also, likewise, too 

tyau-tyau guinea-worm 

tyedo to bewitch 

tyeno: wan t. the sun has 
set 

[yero 
for 
a tyér, n. tyèr 


to show, exhibit 
examination; pe 


u—ware 


4 sign of future and of 
conditional 


wa we, us 

wai aunt; syn. wajo 

wai separate, by itself 

wat, also waz the contents 
of the stomach 

wdjal fa dimò a kind of 
red dura 

wajal-nénarè a kind of 
red dura 

wajo to talk, converse, 
to tell stories; pt. 4 
wàch: a way kwóp, pe. 
d wách; n. wách 

wàjó-wüch father’s sister, 
aunt (Nr. wach) 

wak outside, the bush, 
uninhabited country; 
bwono wak Europeans 
or Arabs living far 
away in the interior 

wala or 

walo to grind 

walo to boil (of water), 
v. a. and n. 

wáló-wàl loin-ring, of 
ostrich egg shells etc. 

wan-èn: é w. to squat 

wano-wach paper, letter, 


U. 


N 


/ 
u 
N 
d 





W. 


book, mohammedan 
amulet 

warno to be lost, to dis- 
appear; to die (said 
of a king only); to 
lose; pt. jwók 4 wan 
the sickness disappear- 
ed 

wano to approach, come 
near; pt. d wan, d wani 


pach 

wan-run year, time; wan 
meko some (future) 
time 


wan-nin eye; direction; 
gram (Nr. wan, Tur- 
kana ekon, Suk kon, 
Elgumi Teso 
akono) 

wangu-ningu a big-sized 
white bead 

wan ágàk "crow's eye“, 
a kind of red dura 

wan awach pl. àwàchi 
window 


akon, 


wan kajo point of the roof 
wan-Nikan "eye of Ni- 


kan“, east 


D pe a 
nu-unwi a rat 
wél? traveller, stranger 


wan mnàdó side of the 
human body 

wan nw "bone eye“ a 
kind of red dura 

wànó-wàn grandmother; 
wane our grandmother 

wano to smoke (tobacco); 
pt. d wan ki dak he 
smoked a pipe 

wano to burn, be burned 
(Nr. wan) 

wand == wak bush 

wan ódón west 

wan wot window 

wan wure lwal south 

wan ywódó arm-pit 

war-wari night; fent fa 
war it is night, ki wdr 
at night (Suk oyuo, Ka- 

Teso 

kwart, Masai kawarte) 


ramojo akoar, 


war namtat an ox with 
horns directed straight 
backward, like a buffa- 
lo’s 

wáré gòt an ox, with one 
horn directed forward, 
the other backward 





waro—wo 


III ENEE AA amame 


waro to smear (with 
mud); pt. a wara keno 

waro-war shoe 

wash talk, s. wajo 

wat-wati, or wat son, one 
belongingto ourfamily, 
wati wón those belong- 
ing to the family, the 
relatives | 

wat ban pl. wáté ban ser- 
vant, slave | 

wato to depart, start, set 
out; pt. a wàti; n. wato 

wa tyél ryék a cow with 
white feet 

wat-wat steer, bull 

wato chwai to eat soup 

wau time (?) 

wedo chapa, to eat soup; 
pt. a wèta chwat; pe. 
a wèt: n. wèt; see wato 

wei-weyt soul (Di. wei, 
Nr. yei) 

wéjo to sing a war-song 

weko to give away 

wél piece, copy, number 

welo to change; pt. a wélà 
jam, a wétà jam 

wèlo a stick (of the royal 
princes), which is used 
in electing a new king 

w£lo to travel, to journey; 
a weh he travelled 

wélo-wél traveller 

wén his father 

wén, kó wén (kí ówén) 
when ? yi keti fote chol 
ko wèn? when shall you 


go into the Shilluk 


country ? 

wên dbwok the hairs of 
the maize-ear 

wén dók bristles aboutthe 
mouth 

weng ki war the night has 
come 

wénó-wén hair, bristle, 
wire; hair ofthe giraffe- 
tail 

wénò to live in a foreign 
country, among a fo- 
reign tribe 

weno to be cunning 

wèr-wer giraffe 

wéró-wér dung of cows 
and goats; were dok 

werd to be angry; pt. d 
wer: ku wêr do not be 
angry (Ba. woran) 

weto (weto?), also weto to 
throw, throw away, 
fling; pt. á wéti; d wèti 
gin fèn, d wétà gin fèn 
he threw the thing on 
the ground; pe. d wèt, 
Or a wéti, n. wètò, or 
watd 

wét-witz, or wèt arrow 

weyo to leave, to let, let 
alone, let free, let go; 
á wei én 

wi, wu father 

wich-wat, wit head, top, 
surface; wija yot ki 
kwóf éni "my head has 
found this matter*: I 
understand this matter: 
a keti wija "it went into 


my head“: I under- 
stand it; wija tèk ki 
kwofe chol "my head 
1s hard in learning the 
Sh. language“: I have 
difficulties in. . .; wija 
wil I have forgotten ; 
wije da mògò "his head 
has beer“: he is drunk- 
en (Nr. wich, Somali 
we) face) 

wicho to take weapons (?) 

widoto exchange, borrow; 
pt. a wéla tón he ex- 
changed the spear, pe. 
a wél, n. wil; see welo 

wijo to make the roof of 
a house; n. wich 

wil exchange, trade 

wilo: wija wil I have 
forgotten 

wino to be giddy, dizzy; 
wija wino my head is 
giddy 

wi na tyau a curse 

wind-win bird 

wito fi to sprinkle with 
water; pt. a witi fi; 
pe. fi a wét; n. wito; 
see weto 

wito, sometimes wato to 
arrive (Nr. yet) 

wiy tòk-wité tôk shoulder 

wiy kyèn "horse's head“ 
riddle 

wiy nu 
story, tale 

wiy wot roof 


head“ 


”lion’s 


wò, wò we, us 
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wòbò—yabo 


wòbò youth? 

wocho (wucho) to dance; 
pt. 4 wòch; n. wójó; 
see chono 

wodo byél to pound dura; 
pt. a wólà byél; pe. a 
wòl; n. wol 

wodo-wott buttocks 

wodo to pull out; pt. a 
wota gin an wok 


wodo to plaster, smear, 


besmear; pt. a woti 
wot; pe. a wot; n. wòdò 

wójül-wójàl a fish 

wók, wók outside, out 

wòl-wòl channel 

wolo to cough; pt. d wòl; 
n. wóloó 

wold to lean 

wolo to pound (dura); 
pt. a wola byél; pe. a 
wòl; n. wol; see wodo 

woman woman 

womo, romo to carry water 

womo, also rwomo to catch 
with both hands 

won we, us 

wòn sly, cunning 

wono to be sly, cunning; 
to outwit, cheat; pt. d 
wona én, pe. yd won 


ya to be somewhere or 
somehow; seldom: to 
be something; jwok ya 





wond-woni the swallow 

wor kings; see rit 

wór-yüri, Ori a pole in the 
midst of the village, 
on which the drum is 
fastened 

worau a kind of red dura 

woro to send; n. wor 

woro to sing (Teso ayori) 

word-wor termite-hill 

woro wok to pull out, as 
a pole; to take away ; 
D. wor, ÒT 

wòt-woti house (Di. yot, 
Nandi kat) 

wot dyek goat-house 

woté wom the nostrils 

wot fwono-woté fw. school 

wot kich bee-hive 

woto to hollow; yat a wót 
the tree is hollow 

wòtòl, or utol a kind of 
reed 

wotèn-wòtònò child 

woto to arrive; see wito 

wou the daylight; w. a 
yüt it is getting dark; 
w. e rivwò it is dawning 
(in the morning); w. a. 
wi (or ri) it is light 

wowo to be noisy, make 


vi 


mal God 1s above 
ya I 


a noise, to talk much 
and noisily 

wu, wuu father 

wu 2. p. pl. you; wii nin 
did you sleep (well)? 
— good morning! 

wich = wich head 

wudo I. north-wind; w. e 
chodo then. is blowing; 
2. a season during 
which this wind blows, 
following agwero ; har- 
vest of the white dura 

wudo-wut ostrich (Di. ui) 

wué yes 

wujo to make a mock- 
fight; n. wuch 

wim nose (Madi om-va, 
Abokaya omvo, Bari 
kume, Masai en gume, 
Teso ekumz) 

wim, also rmi a cover 

wimo == rumo to finish 

wun 2. p. pl. you 

wun-run year 

winò-wiin rope (for tying 
cows) 

wúòrò, also wire to sing; 
pt. á widr, n. wur 

wur song 


wot; pe. a yap (same 
as yabo search?) 


yübo to open; pt. a yabi | yabo to search for; pt. d 


yàch —yey 
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yàp; á yàbi dòk he 
searched cattle; pe. a 
yáp (Di. yap) 

yach-yach a person of 
equal age, contempor- 
ary, companion, friend; 
yache won my (our) 
friend 

yado to curse, insult; pt. 
á ygtà | 

yago to take away; to 
rob, pillage 

yat a company of people, 
espec. of warriors; vide 
yach 

yajo to be pregnant, be 
with child; pt. d yach; 
n. yech 

yülo to curse; see yado 

yán I, me 

yano to boil v. n.; pt. pi 
á yan 

yana — yena to be 

yano, yand to be full, 
filled; to be satisfied 
with food; pt. a yán; 
n. yano 

yàr-yàri à ring or wreath 
of (cow-, antelope-) 
hairs, worn in dancing 

yaro to skim off 

yaro to reproach, insult; 
pt. duër, n. yáró ; see 
yado 

yato to be merciful, gra- 
cious; jwok d yati 

yat-yén 1. tree; 2. mede- 
cine; yan éní this tree 
(Nr. yat, jat, Any. jat, 


Teso aki-ya medecine, 
Masal jata tree) 

yàu, also yáù just, nothing 
particular, quietly, bedi 
yau "you just remain 
quiet“; bogon yau 
there’s nothing parti- 
cular 

yawo to swing, wag; pt. 
d you ; n. yawo 

yé he, it 

ye, yey — yech middle, in 

yéach oh no! never! 

yebo to open; pt. a yepa 
wot; pe. a yép; see 
yabo 

yech-yet the interior of 
the body, the belly; 
interior, inside,middle ; 
in, amidst, among (Di. 
yich, Nr. jach’). 

yéch-yéch a grass used as 
medecine 

yedo to climb; aywom yeta 
wiy yat the monkey 
climbed upon the tree 
(Di. yit) 

yego adalo to clatter with 
a rattle; see yégo 

yegoto carry many (little) 
things, to be laden with 
many things; á yéka 
yen he carried sticks; 
pe. d yék 

yéi-yàt boat, ship; yè 
mach steam-boat; y.wok 
railway; y. nam river- 
boat 

yet hair; y. dan hair of 


man; y. tik beard; y. 
wan eye-brow, eye- 
lashes 

yéjo to skin, to peel off; 
pt. á yèchè déàn he 
skinned the cow; pe. 
déàn d yéch, n. yéch 

yéjo, also y2jo to sweep; 
pt 4 yécha wot; pe. d 
yéch, n. yéch 

yejo-yech rat 

yejo to help one in lifting 
a load on the head; 
also: to carry a load; 
pt. a yecha dan he hel- 
ped the man; yd yéch 
àtép I carried a bag on 
my head 

yeno (yino) to dismount; 
a yena wok ki wiy kyen 
he dismounted from 
the horse 

yeno to pick up, pick out, 
choose; pt. d yéna gi 
fen; pt. d yên, n. yèn 

yena, yena to be; syn. ya 
(Ba. yen) 

yeto to abuse, insult; pt. 
a yani (yeni) én, a yana 
gn he abused him, n. 
yen; see yado 

yet-yit a well 

yet-yret neck (Di. yet) 

yèt-yit scorpion; d kach 
yi yèt he was bitten 
by a scorpion (Nr. jit) 

yeto to climb; see yedo 

yewo to repent 

yey often before a con- 
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yey—yweno 
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sonant instead of yech: | yiel-yiéli jackal 


in, inmidst of, among 

yey yeriá a season, about 
October — December 
tèrò ni kàjò byèl y. y. 
the people use to har- 
vest in the autumn 

yêyo to assent, believe, 
trust; pt. ya yéi (Ba. 
yeye) 

yéyò-yèt hair 

yeyo, yéyo, to be able, to 
can; ya uyel kí gwèdò 
I am able to write 

yi by, through, with; to- 
wards (Bo. hi) 

yt you, sing. 

ytebo to open; pt. d ytepa 
wot he opened the 
house; pe. a yiép; n. 
yiép 

yièdò, also yiélo to arbi- 
trate, make peace, stop 
a quarrel; to save, de- 
liver, liberate; pe. d 
yrel 

ytedo to cut, chip, carve; 
to point, sharpen; pt. 
a yièti yei, d yiérà yer 
he carved the boat; 
pe. d yiét, d yiér; n. yet 

yiego to help one in lifting 
up a load; to carry; 
pt. a yiegi labo, á yiéka 
labo; pe. a yiék, n. yèk; 
see ¿go 

yiégò to breathe aloud, 
to moan, groan; pt. d 
yièk 


yiél-yièl (also  yfàl-yil) 
bracelet, anklet; y.tyglo 
anklet 

yièlò, yèlò = ytedo 

yteno to pick up; see ygńo 

ytep, tail y. romo "sheep- 
tail“ a red dura, y. 
wan the angle of the 
eye; y. kyén "horse- 
tail“: a red dura 

yiero to twist; pt. á yiéra 
tol he twisted a rope; 
pe. d y?ér ; n. yiér 

yigo to rattle with the 
rattle; pt. a yeka kt 
ádàló, pe. a yék; see 
yego 

yígó to become; pt. d 
yika dan 

yin you, sing. 

yind, also yínà, you, it is 
you 

yínà-ytt fisherman 

yino far away, in the bush, 
outside 

yiró smoke; y. kétá mal 
the smoke rose up 

yito to find, pt. a yiti gi 
jen he found some- 
thing; see yodo 

yit(ytt)-yit ear, leaf; yité 
yat leaves of the tree 
(Mundu je ear, Suk yit 
ear, Di. yet, yid, Nr. 
yit) 

ytyt to be possessed by 
a spirit, to bein ecstacy 

yo old 


yo-yèt road 

yobo to bewitch; pt. a 
ywoba jal mgko; pe. a 
ywop 

yodo to find; pt. a yota 
én; pe. a yót 

yógó to become; pt. a 
yóká dan; see yigo 

yolo to mix (?) 

yome to surpass, beat one, 
to overcome, to be 
victorious; pt. a yom; 
n. yom 

yomo air, wind, weather, 
y. d kwòtò the wind is 
blowing (Di. yom, Suk 
yomat, Turkana eku- 
ywam, Karamojo egu- 
wam, Kamasia yome, 
Teso ekwamu 

yi, yuot-ywott person of 
old age; see yo 

yi = wt you 

yudo to pass away (sun, 
time) to get dark; yudi 
wou the day has gone 

yu fyèl tin an insult, an 
injurious (obscene) 
word; see fyglo, pyélo 

yujo to pluck off the 
grains from the ear 
with the teeth 

yük firewood; é kédo bè 
gwent yük she goes to 
gather f. 

ywachg to pull, drag, tear 

ywacho to be starved 

yweno to step on, walk on; 
see ywono 





ywobo—ywop 
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ywobo to bewitch, curse; comforted him d ywên; n. ywòn. 

see yobo ywok, ywòk a cry, crying |ywano to utter a loud 
ywodo to find, see yodo | ywońoto tread under foot, sound, to cry, weep; 
to step upon; pt. á| to rattle; pt. d ywòn 


ywogo to comfort, con- 
ywona dan; d yuon; pe. | ywop-ywopi bewitcher 


sole(?); ya yokt én I 
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abhor—ax 
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ENGLISH SHILLU K. 


abhor v. mano 

able, to be ~ yeyo 
above adv. mal 

absent a. tok 

absolve v. chwago 
absorb v. chwejo 

abuse v. yeto, chayo 
accompany v. logo, lwogo 
accuse v. gono 

accuser n. nate gon 

ache v. kago, kajo, ramo 
add v. medo 

adore v. malo 

adorn v. rugo 

adze see ax, 

affair n. kwòp 

afraid, to be ~ boko 
after prep. ban 
afternoon n. bêr 

again adv. kete 

agree v. nwago 
agreeable a. doch 

aim v.nwano, chemo (toch) 
air n. yómó 

albino n. òbògò-obòk 
alike a. fer 

all a. Aën, bènè 

alms n. gin much 

alone ákyél, kete 

along, prep. tan 


A. 


also adv. tyàu 

amazed, to be ~ gayo 

ambach n. abòbò, abwobo 

ambassador n. 
chwàk 

amidst prep. kél, yech 

among prep. kél, yech 

ancestor n. kwa 

ancient time n. otyèn 

and conj. ka, ki 

angry a. werd 

anklet n. yiél-yièl 

another meko 


chwak- 


answer v. logo, lwogo 
(kwòp) 

ant n., black house — 
dchund - achuni; red 
moro; black winged 
achyènò-achyèn; white 
bi 

ant-hill n. óró-ór 

anus n. dchwik-dchwek 

apparition n. tzpo 

apprentice n. nan mil 

approach v. wano, chago, 
chano 

apron n. òbanò 

arise see rise 

arm n. bdat-bat 


armour n. ddedék 


arm-pit n. wan ywodd 

arm-ring of ambach n. 
achut - àchüt, ^ ogono, 
adèrò 

arms n. gin nak 

army n. lèn, tyek 

arrive v. wito, wato, gito 

arrow n. wét-witi 

artist n. bodo-bott 

as adv. na, nàmí — [layò 

ashamed, he is ~ wije 

ashes n. bur 

ask v. fecho; ~ for kwacho, 
bapo 

ass n. see donkey 

assemble v. chuko, chono, 
tumo 

assent v. yeyo 

assoclate v. rebo 

astonished, to be ~ gayo, 
nano, mumo 

astuteness n. òròk-òròk 

at once adv. tin, anan 

augment v. medo 

aunt n. wòjò-wach; mayo- 
mat; má-mek 

avenge v. cholo, chudo 

avoid v. nolo 

awaken v. tuko 

ax n. doro-dòri 





baby—body 


2 
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b. 





baby n. gin ten; na gin 
ten 

bachelor n. bòt-bòti 

back n. and adv. kwòm- 
kim; ban; nach 

backbone n. fyér-féri 

backward adv. nách 

bad a. rach; to be ~ reno 

bag n. atêp-atêp, atèp 

bait n. chami-chami 

bake v. budo 

bald a. twech; to be < 
churo 

bamia n. àtédó 

banish v. rygmo 

banner n. bèr 

bar v. rigo 

barbarian n. — Dinka 

barber n. nan lèdò 

bark v. gwayo 

barren a. bwoch 

basis n. tyèlò-tyèl 

bask v. yojo 

basket n. adudo - adit; 
dien dai: akóke 

bastard n. àgwén-àgwén 

bat n. alilit 

bay n. see bight 

bay v. gwayo 

be ya, yena, bà, bedo 

bead n. tégó-ték 

beak n. adimo-adimi 

beam (wood) n. kawo- 
kawi 

bean n. nòrò-nòr 


bear (young gones) v. 
nodo, nwolo 

beat v. fodo, fwodo; goo 

because conj. ma, mar, 
ama 

because of kifa 

become v. logo, yigo, 
yogo 

bee n. kich 

bee-hive n. wot kich 

beer n. mò gò 

beg v. kwacho 

beggar n. nate bà pò, nate 
kwacho 

begin v. chago, kama, 
kwono 

behind adv., prep. nach, 
ban, chan 

belch v. gago 

believe v. yeyo 

bell n. ókót-0kót; malò- 

bellows n. 6buk [mél 

belly n. yech-yet 

below prep. ta: adv. féń 

belt n. see girdle 

beneath prep. ta 

bent, to be ~ bomo 

beside prep. bute 

besiege v. mario, geno 

besmear v. wodo, waro, 
geto, ga jo 

between prep. kél 

beverage n. gin mat 

bewitch v. yobo, gwato, 
cheno, tedo, tyedo 


bier n. tábátà 

big a. dion, dono 

bight n. gòlò-gdl 

bill n. dòk-dòk 

bird n. wind-win 

bird-trap n. akál-ákàl 

bite v. kajo 

bitter a. kéch 

black a. léch-lojo 

black man n. nan lojo 

blacken v. rawo 

blacksmith n. bòdo-bòti 

blanket n. ód?bo-ódip 

blast n. atiino 

bleed v. n. kyero; v. a. 
nego 

blind a. chér, chwor 

blind person n. nan e 
chwor 

blister n. kèn bòl 

bloat v. kròdò 

blood n. rémo 

blossom n. see flower 

blossom v. kògo 

blow v. kodo; of wind: 
chodo; to ~ the nose 
twono 

blue a. òtwòl 

blunt a. gêk 

bluster v. naro 

board n. kwòm-kròmi; 
pòm-pami 

boast v. mojo 

boat n. yèt-yat 

body n. re 


boil—catch 
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boil v. walo, yano; eggs, 
corn: bago 

boil n. ken lét, ken gòl 

bone n. chógó-chü 

book n. wato-wach 

booty n. jam lèn 

border n. dók-dók; see 
also boundary 

borrow v. wido 

both ryet 

bottle n. addt-adat 

boundary n. kéò-kèo 

bow v. kilo 

bow n. ógwé-ógwe 

boy n. ral-nan 

bracelet n. rnwan-nwant; 
yrél-yiel 

brag v. naro 

braid v. kado 

brain n. nét 

branch off v. karo 

branch oftree n. akáre yat 

brass n. talal 

brave a. têk 

bread n. kwén 

break v. toro, chodo, fyedo 


cack v. see ease 

cackle v. kyégo 

calf n. #470 70-roch 

calf of the leg n. aken 
tyèlò, ogwal 

calico-cloth n. órát-óràt 

call v. chwolo, chwoto 

camel n. amalò-amali 


breakfast v. nwajo mol 

breast n. kéu-kòt (wo- 
man's) n. finó-tin 

breast - bone n. ànüdó- 
anani 

brew v. dodo, dwolo 

bribe v. guno, ryebo 

bribery n. gi gwón 

bride n. dan rnwom, nan 
nwom 

bridegroom n. jal ńwómí, 
nan nwom 

bring v. kado, kalo, kano, 
dwayo, dwar 

bristles n. wén 

broad a. lach 

broil v. malo 

broom n, dkwand-dkwani 

broth n. chwai 

brothern.zamayo; nemia- 
nemek; òmi-némi ; elder 
~ kòyò-kai 

bruise v. fogo 

brush v. fojo 

bubble v. twolo 

buffalo n. jóp-jópi; ogik- 


C. 


can v. yeyo 

cannon n. gúlò-gùl 
caoutchouc n. dok 
capricious, to be ~ kwono 
capsize v. gamo 

capture v. mano 

care for v. koro 

caress v. keno 


ogik 
bug n. chward-chwar; tènò 
build v. gêdo, gero 
bull n. wat-wát 
bundle n. bech, bach 
burial-place n. keri kwon 
burn v. lyelo, wano 
bury v. kwono, rigo 
bush n. fal; wak, wok 
bushbuck n. àbáró-àbür 
bush-cat n. kago 
but conj. dè 
butcher n. jal nal, nate 
nal 
butcher v. nado, nalo 
butt of the gun n. abwonè 
toch 
butter v. fwojo chak 
butter n. 
cooked ~ lyéno 
butterfly n. dyel jwok 
buttermilk n. ba? 
buttocks n. wódó-wóti; 
tar; até. dan 
buy v. neawo 


by prep. yè 


chak; 


mau 


carry v. kalo, tyeto, tero; 
~ on the hip ~ kwomo 

carve v. gwedo, teno, yiedo 

carvings n. gwet 

cast iron v. bodo 

castrate v. rojo, togo 

cat n. nau-nawi 

catch v. mago 





caterpillar—cry 
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saspe CRT TT e 
club v. lòt-lòt; dlélo-dléli | corner n. gor, got, tdtyèl 


caterpillar n. oywdi-oywdi 
cattle n. dok 

cave n. bür-bur 
centipede n. ótóló 

chaff n. ehwón 


chain n. dchichwél, tagite | 


chair n. kwom-kudmi 

chameleon n. dé gdlpou 

change v. wido, welo 

channel n. wòl-wòl 

charcoal n. chègò-chik, 
mêri 

chase v. chyeto, ryemo 

cheap a. lwén 

cheat v. tabo, wono 

cheek n. finò-fini 

chew v. camo 

chicken-pocks n. adwat 

chief n. jagò-jak 

child n. na-nwòli 

chip v. y?edo 

chirp v. gedo 

chisel n. tàón-tàóni 

choose v. yeno 

circle n. dòl 

circumcise v. chwélo 

clap v. téno 

clatter v. yego 

clay n. lab 

clean v. fojo, chudo, twaro 

clear a. til, to be ~ chwobo 

clever, to be ~ bodo 

climb v. yedo 

clock n. see watch 

close v. chyègo, mejo 

cloth n. lau-lani; fyén- 
Jëni 

cloud n. fòlò-fòl 

cloud-shadow n. odino 


| coagulate v. noyo 


coarse a. gwayo 

cob n. nér-nér 

cobweb n. boz-bòt - 

cock n. dfwon-dton 

cock of the gun àkyén- 
akyèn 

cohabit v. modo 

cold a. kojo, libo 

colic, to have ~ jimo 

collect v. gweno 

collect taxes gwajo 

colour n. kido 

come v. beno, bi, bia 

come back v. dió go 

come early v. molo 

come near v. wano 

command v. chego 

company n. lwòp-lwòbt 

compensate v. logo, cholo 

complain v. gono 

compose a song chago 

conceited a. nwono 

conciliator n. nate repe 
kwop 

confused a., see perplex- 
ed 

consent v. nwago, yeyo 

contemporary n. yòèch- 
yach 

continue v. chogo, chigo 

converse with v. lúòbò, 
wajo . 

cook v. tado, talo 

cook n. nate tal 

cool a. libo 

copy n. gà, wèl 

corn n. abwòk 


corn-stalks n. rètò-rèt; 
tyan 

cotton n. kóró, kworo 

cotton-cloth n. ógót 

cough v. wolo 

count v. kwano 

country n. fodo-fêt 

court n. kòl-kali 

cousin n. vwajò-néwajò; 
owa ; dn ën ; mayo, Òma 

cover n. wimi, rimi 

cover v. kumo, nimo 

covet v. tido 

cow n. dèan-dòk 

cow-dung n. wérò-wér 

cower v. kyzno, nwono 

cow-house n. lwdak-lwak 

cowrie-shell n. gagd-gak 

coy a. nwono 

crane n. oywak-oywaki 

crawl v. lepo rek, mulo 

crawl n. see kiddle 

create v. chwajo 

creep v. lepo rek, mulo 

crest of birds n. dywak- 
àywàk; of the cock 
met 

cripple n. nól 

crocodile n. nan-ndni 

crocodile-hunter n. dyind 

crooked, to be bomo 

crouch v. nwono 

crow n. dgak-dgéki 

cruel a. tèk 

crumble off v. mogo 

crush v. nono, toko, tugo 

crutch n. kemo 

cry v. ywono, rogo 


cry— dust 
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curse v. jalo, cheno, gwato, | cut grass v. naro lum 


cry n. ywòk 

cunning a. weno, wono 
curdle v. ńðyo 

current n. téwò 


dam n. otino-otin 
dance v. chono, wocho 
dancing-stick n. dan-dani 
danger n. lén 
dark a. modo, mudo 
dash v. kêto 
day n. chan-chant 
daylight n. wóu 
deaf a. men, min 
deal with lúòbò 
debate v. kago 
debts n. kwor, kur 
deceive v. chamo 
decompose v. 
chwino 
decrease v. dòyò 
deep a. lòl 
deleib-palm n. tugo-tuk 
demand debts pido 
denie v. femo 
depart v. wato 
descendant n. kwaro-kwar 
desert n. fal 
deserve v. myero 
destroy v. duro fen 
detain from v. tuònò 
detest v. mano 
dew n. tòch 


kwago, 


yado, yalo 
cut v. nolo, nudo, nalo, 
nado 


D. 


from ~ chidò, dyebo 
die v. towo, tou 
difficulty, to be in ~ dalo 
dig v. kono, kwono, godo 
diminish v. nono 
Dinka-man n. ojanò-wate 
ján 
dip water v. romo, tomo 
pi 
dirt n. clo 
disappear v. wano 
dismount v. yeno 
dispute v. kago dok 
distant a. lau 
distribute v. fano 
dive v. rono gono 
divide v. pàno 
divorce v. tano 
dizzy a. wino 
do v. gogo, tijo 
doctor n. jal yat 
dog n. gwok-guok 
dog-head fish n. mòk- 
mwok 
dom-palm n. kano 
donkey n. adérò-adèr 
door n. tadòt, tèt 
door-mat n. tig0-tik 


diarrhoe n. ram; to suffer | dough n. mon a wach 


cut off v. nzmo 
cut open v. kago 
cut into strips v. rero 


down adv. féń 

doze v. nwayo 

drag v. ywacho 

dragon-fly n. dtyém-otyem 

dream v. lago, leko 

dream n. lakò-lak 

dress v. rugo; ~ hair fujo 
yen 

drift v. geno 

drink v. mado 

drive v. kalo, kolo, chato 

drizzle v. kyero, nweyo, 
tedo 

drown v. n. mudo 

drum n. bul-bulz 

drum-stick n. ákol-ákóli 

dry v. dimo, twowo 

drying-place n. pèm 

duchn n. rawo 

duck n. òloé-òloè 

dung n. chet 

dung-hill n. kwét 

dura n. byél 

dura-bird n. dkèch 

dura-food n. mogo 

dura-stick n. dakagi - dà- 
kaki ; takagi 

dust n. tòr, àyéch 


ear—fisherman 
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ear n. yit-yit 

ear-lap n. adkwan-dkwan 

earth n. fèn 

earth-worm n. nrwèlò-nwéli 

ear-wax n. panò 

ease one's self v. fyzlo 

east n. kun dwogo wan 
Nikan 

eat v. chamo 

eat soup v. wato chwai 

ecstasy n., to be in ~ yiyi 

edge n. dòk-dòk 

egg n. tónó-tón; nwole 
eno 

egret n. òkòk-òkòk 


face n. nim; bòlò-bòl 

fail v. dalo 

fall v. démo, dyemo 

family n. gòl 

far away lau 

farm n. fwodd-fwot 

fart v. kwodo 

Fashoda n. Bdchòdò 

fasten v. kodo 

fat n. màu 

fat a. chwé 

father n. wi, wu, wid 

father - in -law n. see” re- 
latives by marriage" 

fear v. boko 


E. 


eight abidèk 

elder brother n. #èkayo 
elder sister n. nan kayo 
elect v. rono, rono 
elephant n. lyèch-ltèch 
embrace v. kwago 
emigrate v. dàgo 
enclosure n. kal-kali, gòl 
enemy n. nan men 
enmity n. ater 
enumerate v. kwano 
equal a. fer, per 

err v. gwano, bworo 
escape v. bodo 

eternal a. adv. atêr 


F. 


feather n. òbèr-òbèri 

female n. mdt-mòti; see 
also woman 

fence n. bak-bak; kòl-kali 

fence in v. bago 

fence-sticks n. tdte kal 

fetch water v. romo pi 

field n. see farm 

fight v. ako; n. lén 

fig-tree n. olam-ólémi 

file v. tyego ` 

fill v. fano, yano; ~ up 
TiQO 

fin n. kwdno-kwach 

find v. yito, yodo 


eunuch n. nan mané nolo 
European n. see white 
man 
evaporate v. dweno 
exactly adv. chyèt 
examine v. fano 
exchange v. lwogo, wido 
excrements n. chzt 
exhibit v. tyero (tyero?) 
exist v. nút 
explode v. mwojo 
extinguish v. nago 
extract v. kolo 
eye n. wdn-nin 


fine n. kur 

finger n. lwèdò-lwèt 

fingernail n. kwono lwedo 

finish v. tyego, rumo, tumo 

finished, it is ~ chòti 

fire n. mach 

fire a gun v. gojo toch 

fire-fly n. òmèdò-òmèt 

firewood n. yik 

first n. amalo; adv. mòté; 
to be the ~ kwano 

fish n. rejo 

fish v. mayo 

fish-eagle n. ka 

fisherman n. yind-yit 
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fish—gun 
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fish-hook n. tèwidi-tèwiti; | fly n. lwand-lwan 


abat 
fish-line n. apér 
fish-spear n. bêt 
fist n. alitò-aluti 
five dbich 
flag n. bèr 
flame v. lyelo 
flee v. faro, loyo 
fling v. weto 
flint-stone n. lelo-lèl 
float v. geno, twaro 
flour n. kwon 
flow v. molo 
flower n. òkòk-òkòk 
fly v. faro 


gainsay v. kago dok, femo 

gale n. àtünó 

game n. lai-lat 

garth n. see kiddle 

gather v. twaro, timo, 
gweno, chono, moto 

gazella rubifrons n. akòt- 
ákóni 

genitals of woman nim 

germinate toyo 

get up v. duddo 

giddy a. wino 

giraffe n. wàr-wer 

girdle n. tebami-tébami 

girl n. nan-nwòl; nane 
dacho [toto 

give v. wéko, mojo, mujo, 

glide into v. mogo 

gnarl v. naro 


foam n. óbói 

fog n. ótók 

follow v. logo, lugo, pido, 
byédo 

fondle v. keno 

fontanel n. timo dan 

food n. gin cham 

foot n. tylló-tyél 

foot-ankle n. twén 

for conj. má, már 

forbid v. mano 

ford n. ótór-ótór 

fore-arm n. twél 

foreigner n. dbwé7d-bwon 

fore-leg n. bat-bat 


G. 


gnat n. jor-jor 

go v. kedo, kado, chato 

go back v. dogo 

goat n. dyél-dyek; male ~ 
onwok-dnwok 

God n. jwok-jwòk 

good a. dòch 

goods n. jam 

goose n. òkwòk-òkwòk ; 
dtudò-atitè 

gourd n. ddòlò-adali, 
kènò-kèni; òparò; abin; 
lwól 

govern v. jago 

grandchild n. kwaro-kwar 

grandfathern.kwá, kwayo- 
kwan 

grandmother n. wano 

grass n. litmd-liim 


forest n. tam 

forever adv. atér, dé chin 

forget v. wich wil 

form v. chwajo 

formerly adv. chòn 

forward adv. mal 

foundation n. tyèlò-tyél 

four danwèn 

fowl n. gy£nà-gyen 

friend n. mat-mat 

frighten v. bwô gà 

frog n. ogwal-ògwéli 

front n. bèlo-bèl; nim; in 
~ of amal, nim 

froth n. dbd2 

full a. fan, yan 


great a. duon, dònò 

greedy a. ńine mar 

green 8. mar 

greet v. mato 

grey a. áduk 

grind v. walo 

grinding-stone n. pél-pel 

groan v. yiego, chudo 

ground n. fén 

grow v. a. fédo, v.n. dono 

growl v. naro 

guardian n. nan kor 

guinea-fowl n. achwat- 
achwat 

guinea-worm n. tyau-tydu 

guitar n. tòm-tòm 

gum n. dòk 

gums n. ńàrò, dan 

gun n. toch-tòach 





hailstone—ignore 


ww UN NNNM en 


hailstone n. £f 

hair n. wénó-wén; yéyò- 
yà 

hammer v. gudo 

hammer n. dban-aban; 
güt-gutà 

hand v. gamo 

hand n. chyeno-chyén, chin 

hang up v. ryero, nobo 

happy, to feel ~ chuzio 
medo 

hard a. ték 

hare n. dfoajo-dfoachi 

hartebeest n. tan 

harvest v. kajo 

hasten v. jwano, nwojo 

hat n. dtêń-àtàń; ták-táki 

hatch v. togo 

hate v. mano, chedo 

have v. a. da 

hawk n. ólét-ólét ; grey 
m ajil 

he d. yé, én 

head n. wích-wat 

heal v. n. noko 

hear v. limo 

heart n. mènò-mèni; fyóu- 


Jut 


I ya, yan 


ibis n. ókwóm - dkudm, 





H. 


hearth n. tük-tàki 

heaven n. mal 

heavy a. fèk, pêk 

hedgehog n. ókódó-okuti 

heel n. tdtyélo 

heglig-tree n. td 

heifer n. rojo-roch 

help v. kono, kwono 

helpless a. twalo 

hen n. gyènò-gyen 

herd v. kwayo 

herdsman n. nate kwüyó 

here adv. keri; ka; anan 

heron n. ògwòrò-ògworni ; 
ówüno-ówdni 

hew v. teno 

hide v. fano, mejo, kano 

hide n. dèl-dèl 

hill n. kit-kiti 

him £, én, gòn 

hind-part n. ta 

hip-bone n. ópáp-ópàp 

hippo n. f/àr-féri 

hire v. ryzbo, kogo 

history n. kwòn-kwòn 

hit v. gojo 

hobble v. kwomo 

hoe v. furo 


I. 


black ~ dwdt-owdu 
identical a. fer 





hoe n. kwéro-kwéri 

hold fast v. mite, moto, 
mago 

hole n. bur-bur 

hollow v. rogo, woto 

hollow a. óràgó 

home n. pàch-myér; gòl 

homestead n. gol 

honour v. gano 

hoof n. dato-dat 

horn n. tun 

horse n. kyèn-kyén 

hospitable, to be ~ rejo 

hot a. lèt 

hot season n. léu 

house n. wót-woti 

how, how much ddi, kid: 

hum v. ruro 

hunger n. kéch 

hungry a. da kàch 

hunt v. dwaro 

hunter n. nan dwar 

hurry v. jwano 

hurt v. nago 

husband n. jal gol 

husk n. àfóké, akwor 


hyena n. ótwón-ótwóni 


if conj. ken 
ignore v. kujo 


iguana—lie 


iguana n. àbàtüró-àbàturi | inside n. yech-yet 

insipid a. lwén 

insult v. yeto, chayo 
intend v. chamo 

interior n. yech-yet 
interpret v. logo 
interpreter n. nan lok 


imitate v. 20 yo 

in prep. yech 

in order that ki fa 

in order to bè 
increase v. médo 
inherit v. lago 
inheritance n. gin lák 


kwóp 


J. 


jackal n. ógwók - ógóki; | jump v. faro [nàm 
yièl-yieli 


journey v. wzlo just chét 


K. 


king n. rit-ròr 

kiss v. ntimo 

knead v. nwobo, toko, 
chabo 

knee n. chun-chén 


keep v. koro, gono, mito 
kick v. chabo, gw£jo 
kiddle n. odérò-odèr 
kidneys n. rono-ront 


kill v. nago 


L. 


laugh v. neto, bònò 

leaf n. yit-yit 

leak v. kyero 

lean v. wòlo, jano; ~ the 
head kimo 


lack v. buno 

lake n. see pond 

lame v. kwomo 

lame person viol, fudò-fut 
lamp n. kworo 

language n. dók-dók learn v. dido 
large a. dúón, dono leeches n. chwé 
late, to be ~ loro, chwono | left hand cham 


| intestines n. chino 


invite v. rejo, ryejo 
iron n. nyên 

island n. mucho 

it é, yé, én 

itch n. kèn bòl 
ivory n. leke-lyech 


just now anan 


junction of rivers n. máné | just so adv. kinau 


justify v. chwago 


knife n. falo-fal 
knob-kerry n. òlèlo-òlèli 
knock v. gudo 

know v. nàjo 


| leopard n. kwach-kwant 


let alone v. weyo 

let go v. weyo 

let the milk down nero 
letter n. wano-wach 

liar n. jal fyét, jal tòdò 
lick v. nano, numo [todo 
lie n. twot, fyét; tell lies 





lie—my 


WS EE A AN maa aaa mana ne TUTTO T TT ERE 


lie down v. budo; lie in 
wait for lebo. 

lift up v. tino 

light a fire chworto mach 

like adv. na, nami 

likewise adv. tyàu 

limp v. kwomo 

lion n. nu-nuwi 

lip n. dèl dòk 

listen v. kyeno yit 

little a. t@n-tono ; nok 

live v. neno 


magistrate n. lago 

mahogany -tree n. turò- 
tur 

maize n. abwòk 

make v. gogo, chwajo 

make straight m2jo 

maker n. nan a gogo 

male n. chwou 

male animal ótwon-ótón 

man n. natè-tyén ; jal-jok; 
dan 

mangouste n. dtét-atèt 

mankind n. dan 

marabou n. olwè-olwè 

marrow n. awunò 

marry v. nomo 

mask n. ofado lwol 

mat n. ódàk-üdtki 

mats for fence ryek 

matter n. kwóp 

me a, yán 

mean v. chwolo 


liver n. 0chun, chuño 

lizard n. lèu-lèwi; large 
~ nwéóch-nwàch 

load-ring n. tach 

locust n. barno-ban 

loin-cloth n. dehyèno- 
ochyèn | 

loin-cloth for women 
n. achwdato-achwati 

loin-ring n. wáló-wàl 

long a. bar 

look v. néno 


M. 


meaning n. tyélo-tyél 

measure v. romo 

measure n. g róm 

meat n. rind 

mediator n. nate repe 
kwop 

meditate v. kimò 

meet v. romo 

melon n. òchòyò-òchò yi 

merciful a. to be ~ yato 

metal n. nyên [yech 

middle n. kél, kélé, dir, 

midst n. kél 

milk n. chak 

milk v. nyedo 

miscarry v. dudgd 

misfortune n. gi chyen 

mishap n. gi chyen 

miss v. bajo 

mist n. ótok 

mistake, to make a - 
bworo, bano, gwano 


looking - glass n. rân- 
réni 

loose, to be ~ lano 

loosen v. loro, gono 

lose v. wano 

loss n., to be at a ~ dalo 

lost, to be ~ wano 

louse n. ńúðgòð-ńúòðk 

love v. màró 

lower part ta 

lungs n. óbàu 


mix v. chwobo, chabo, 
rebo 

moan v. chudo 

money n. nyên [mi 


monkey n. aywom-dywo- 

month n. dwai-dwat 

moon n. dwai-dwat 

morning n. mol, mwól 

morning-dawn n. akech 
mwol 

mosquito n. beyo-béi 

mother n. mi, mio 

mountain n. kit-kiti 

mouth n. dók-dók 

move v. n. nino 

move into v. dago 

mow grass naro lum 

much a. gir, nènò 

mud n. labo 

mule n. ógál-ógàl 

murderer n. nate nek 

my a 


nabag—perplexed 
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N. 





nabag-tree n. lánó-làni nakat-nikat 


nail n. fèjo-fech 


naked. a. nau 


nerve n. rarò-rar 
net n. bói-bài 
name n, nin nice a. doch 
narrow a. toch 

navel n. güt-güt 

near a. chákí 

neck n. yét-yret; mútò 
neck-bone n. dgdrò-dgòr 
neck-ring n. bol teno 
nephewn. òomadò-némadò; 


nakat-nikat 
niggard n. kònò-koni; gòrò 
night n. war-wari 
nine abinwèn 
no ! fat! 


noisy a. wowo 


0. 


oar n. tdtêdi; lawè-lawi 
offer thanks malo 

oil n. màu 

old a. yo 

on prep. kwom 

on adv. mal 

one dkyèl 


onion n. motalò 

onward adv. mal 

open v. yebo, yàbo 

open eyes v. kwzko 

or conj. wala 
oribi-gazelle n. tènò-tèn 
ostrich n. wudó-wut 


P. 


niece n. omadò-némadò; 


noon n. dé chán 

north n. kun dwògo wan 
wude 

north-wind n. ridò 

nose n. wim; rám-órüm 

nostrils n. wòté wòm 

not fa; prohib. ku 

not yet niti 

now adv. tin, anan 

number n. gè 


outside adv. wak, wok 

outwit v. chamo, tabo, 
wono 

overcome V. yomo 

overleap v. rūmo 

overwhelm v. nudo 

owl n. túlò 





pain v. kajo, kago, ramo | pass away v. yudo, ruwo 
palm of the hand n. ódàń | pass by v. faro 

paper n. wano-wach pasture n. key kwan, tar 
papyrus n. òkut pay taxes gwajo 
paralyzed, to be ~ dego | peel off v. gwèro, yepo 
part v. deno peg n. dwayo-dwai; fèjò- 
part n. tòk-toki fech 


pelican n. bónó-bónt 

pen n. gi gwèt 

penis n. chul-chil 

people n. tro, jé, labo, 
lwak, jur 

perforate v. chwayo, toyo 

perplexed, to be ~ wich 








persecute—rat 
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e mumo, nano 
persecute v. pido 
perseverant a. ték 
person n. nòtè-tyén; dan 
perspire v. kwogo, fero 
pick v. kajo 
pick out v. moto, yeno 
pick up v. gwéno, twaro 
piece n. ga, wél 
pieree v. toyo, 

chwayo 
pile up v. chono 
pillage v. toro, yago 
pig n. kinè dono 
pigeon n. àkúr-àkúrí 
piss v. lajo 
pistol n. dddu 
place v. kito, chibo 


chwobo, 


place n. kd, ken, kun 

plait v. kado 

plait of hair két 

plant v. kago, fedo 

plaster v. mulo, mwono, 
wodo 


play v. tugò 


quail n. dytèr-aytèri 


rabbit n. see hare 
rain v. kot d mòkò 
rain n. kot 


play guitar tomo tom 

plenty gir, nènò 

pluck v. kajo, moto 

poet n. achak-achak 

pole n. kwòdò-kòt; kwàro- 
kwért 

polish v. tyego 

pond n. /àyi-luyi 

ponder v. kimò 

pool n. £ór-tóri 

poor a. twalo, abu 

porcupine n. chyou-chyo- 
wi 

posterity n. rek 

pot n. fuk-fuki; dak-dak; 
otét-otiti; òbirò-òbir; 
dtat 

pound v. wodo; 
gudo; wolo 

pour out v. kono 

power n. kéch 

powerful a. kéch 

practice v. gogo 

praise v. fwojo 

pray v. (amo, 


Q. 


NONO ; 


kwacho, 


| quiet, to be ~chuno, kudo 


R. 


rain-bow n. rónà 


malo 
pregnant a. yach 
presently adv. tin, anan 
preserve v. gono, koro 
press into v. méno 
pretty a., to be ~ mziio, 
lelo 
prick v. fyzdo 
prince n. nanit 
prohibit v. baño, mano 
property n. Jam 
proud a. nwono, mojo 
prudish a. nwono 
pudding n. kwén 
pull v. ywacho 
pull a boat fyejo yet 
pull out v. wodo, kolo, telo 
pumpkin n. lwòl-lòt 
pus n. tut 
put v. chibo, kito 
put into v. meno 
put on (clothes) v. rugo 
put on fire tono 
putrefy v. kwago 
python n. ròlt-nali 


| quite bën, bènè 


ram n. óróch-óróch 


raise v. tino; < cattle etc. | rat n. y£jó-yéch; chap; 


Fedo 


dafol 
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razor—sesamum 
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razor n. nuwat 

reach v. gamo, gito 

read v. kwano 

reason n. ken 

reconcile v. rebo, logo, 
mero 

recover v. noko 

rectum n. nòn 

red a. kwàrò 

reed n. óbàch-óbíóch ; abar 

refuse v. baño, kyedo 

reign v. jago, jeko 

relation n. wat-wati 

relatives by marriage óró- 
or 

rely on v. nado 

remain v. dono, bedo, rijo, 
chogo 

remember v. faro 

rend v. kago, f'yZdo, chodo 

rent v. kogo, ryebo 


LA 


repeat v. chigo, ditògò 


repent v. yewo 


report n. kwón-kwón 

request v. kwacho 

resemble v. chalo 

respect v. gano 

rhinoceros n. dtun ákyél 

rib n. nédo-net 

rice n. alabo 

rich a. ker 

ride v. chato, kalo 

riddle n. wiy kyèn 

right a. doch 

right hand kyéch 

ring n. atè gò-atèk; gwèlò- 
gwel 

ripen v. chego 

rise v. duodo 

river n. nàm-námi 

river-bank n. gat-gat 

road n. yo-yèt 

roan antelope n. ómóró- 
òmòn 

roar v. chwowo 

roast v. malo 


roast dura kyedo byel 

roast fish v. budo 

rob v. yago, kabo, tono 

robber n. 7al-mot 

rock n. kit-kiti 

roll v. nélo 

roof n. wiy wot, tang 

root n. byèrò-byèr 

rope n. tòl-tòl; két; wúnò 
-wün 

rot v. chwino 

rough a. gwat 

round a. dol 

row v. kyawo 

rub v. ńuńo, gino, fojo 

rub fire fijo mach 

rub with fat to7o 

rule v. jago 

ruminate v. duogo 

run v. Tino 

run away v. faro, loyo 

run (a race) v. raro 





5. 





sacrifice v. geto 
saddle n. pam 
salt n. kado, omélo 
salute v. mato 
sand n. ayéch 
sand-bank n. kagò 
satisfied a. yan 
save v. ytèdò, yield 
say v. kobo 

scare up v. tugo 
scatter v. tayo, deno 


school n. wot fwono 
scoop out v. rogo 
scorpion n. yét-yit 
scratch v. gwano 
scratch mud gobo kwojo 
scrotocele n. lwono 
search for v. yabo 
season, hot ~ dòdin 
see v. ledo, lido, ngno 
seed n. ńà-ńwòlí; kodo- 
kòt 


seize v. mago 
self kete, ve 

sell v. neawo 
send v. woro 
send for dwayo 
senseless a. lwé 
separate a. wai 
serval (spotted) n. dkwor- 


g 


okòri 


servant n. wdt ban, na ban 
sesamum n. nimò-nim 





settlement—spy 
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settlement n. fach-myer 

seven dbiryau 

severe a. kêch 

sew v. roto, kwojo 

shade v. nimo 

shadow n. #po 

shake v. téno, nino 

shake a tree keno yat 

shallow a. dweno 

sharp a. fak; to be ~ fago 

sharpen v. pago 

shatter v. keto 

shave v. lyelo, ledo 

she é, yé, én 

sheep (male) n. órwók- 
ònwòk 

sheep n. female ~ ròmò 

shell n. àróch-àróch 

shepherd n. nan kwai 

shield n. kwòt-kòt 

Shilluk - country n. fote 
chòl; ~ language do 
chôl; ~ man óchóló-wate 
chòl 

ship n., see boat 

shiver v. kiro 

shoe n. waro-war 

short a. chek, chego 

shoulder n. wiy tók-wite 
tók 

shoulder-blade n. jach- 
jüch 

show v. ńudo, nwoto, tyero 

shrub n. ńayat 

shut v. mejo; ~ up rigo 

sick a. da jwok 

sick, to be ~ budò 

sick person mate jwok, 
nate budo 


sickness n. jwòk 

side n. bute, tán; tok, töki 

silent, to be kudo, chuno 

simple a. lwêń 

sin n. òròk-òròk 

sin v. rono 

sinew n. rarò-rdr 

sing v. wuord 

single dkyèl 

sink v. rono, yono 

siphilis n. gz bwon 

sister n. namto-nemek 

sit down v. faka fen 

six dbikyèl 

skim off v. yaro 

skin v. yéjo 

skin n. dèl-dèl, fyén-féni; 
lau-lani 

skunk n. see stink-cat 

slave n. na bán, wat ban 

sleep v. neno 

slow a. mat 

sly a. won 

smack v. teko 

small a. tèn-tono 

small-pox dbip 

smear v. wodo 

smell v. n. nwajo 

smell n. bad ~ pèt 

smoke v. a. wano 

smoke n. yirò 

smooth a. lèlò 

smoothe v. nuno 

smoulder v. duno 

snake n. £wól-tól 

snatch v. gwaro 

sneeze v. chyero 

snore v. twaro 

snort v. twaro 


snot n. dnond 

Sobat n. Atulfi 

soft a. nodo, tobo, lwano 

soldier n. jal léń 

some mèkò-mòkò 

somebody nàté 

someone see some 

something gicho meko 

somersault n. dlun-dlun 

son n. wat-wati 

song n. wur 

soon adv. tín 

sorcerer see witch-doc- 
tor 

sore a. lèt 

soul n. wèt-wèyè 

soup n. chwat 

sour a. kèch 

south n. kun dwogo wan 
lwal; wan wure lwal 

speak v. kobo 

spear v. kelo, chwobo 

spear n. ton-ton 

speckled a. see spotted 

spectre n. tipo 

speech n. kwop 

spider n. óráp-óràp 

spill v. royo 

spirit (of deceased) n. 
dnékò, ret 

spit v. noto 

spittle n. lau 

split v. kago, keto, fyzdo 

spoil n. jam lèn 

spoon n. fal-fét . 

spotted a. dbdg0-0bok 

sprinkle v. wito 

sprout v. £oyo 

spy v. lyawo 


c — — — á——Àan— 
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squat—thief 
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squat v. ńwońo, kyeno 

stab v. chwobo, kelo 

stamp v. téno 

star n. kyêlo-kyèl 

starling n. óléáu 

start v. wato 

stay v. bedo, rijo 

stay behind chwono 

steal v. kwalo, kwato 

step on v. yweno 

sterile (of animals) a. roro 

sterility (of the soil) n. 
mòtò 

stick v. koko 

stick into v. meno 

stick n. kwodo-kot 

stiff, to be ~ dégo 

stimulate v. kono 

sting v. kajo, /yzdo 

stink-cat n. afédò-afèt 

stone n. kit-kiti; tik 


stoop down v. gono, fano 

stork n. dmdt-amòti 

story n. wiy ni 

straight achém, tèr 

straightway chèt 

strain v. téno 

stranger n. obwònoò-bwon; 
nate wêlo 

stream v. raro 

strength n. kéch 

stretch out v. tano 

stretch up (hands) tano 

strike v. 9070 

string beads v. robo 

strip off v. kajo 

stroke v. keno 

strong a. tek, kéch 

struggle v. nako 

stupid a. dek 

suck v. dodo [chwejo 

suck out (a wound) v. 


1l. 


suckle v. dwódó 
sudd n. tik-tik 
suffice v. romo 
sulky, to be ~ kwono 
sun v. majo 

sun n. chán 

surface n. wích-wat; mal 
surpass v. fodo, nudo 
surround v. tyego 
suspend v. ryero 
swallow v. mono 
swallow n. wònò-wòni 
sweat v. kwogo, féro 
sweat n. kwok 

sweep v. yejo 

sweet a. met 

swell v. kuddd 

swim v. kwano 

swing v. dolo, yawo 
swoon V. neno 

sword n. gòji-gòchè 





table n. kwòm-kuòmi pam- | Taufikia Bura Chol 


pami 
tail n. gien 
take v. kwano 
take by force kabo 
take leave nacho 
talk v. wajo, kobo 
talk n. kwóp 
tale n. wiy ni 
tame v. mild 
tan v. neno 
taste v. balo káónó 
tattoo v. goro 


taxes n. gwach 

teach v. fwono 

teacher n. nate fwon 

tear v. ywacho 

tell v. kobo 

tell lies fedo 

tell stories todo 

temples n. tànó-tánà 

ten pyaro 

tenacious a. têk 

tendon Achilles n. pwońo- 
pwòch 


termite n. bi 

termite-hill n. wóró-wor 
test v. fano 

testicles n. mand-mdn 
thank v. pako, fwòjo 
that pr. deha, éní; conj. 
them gé, gén [ki fa 
then ka 

there adv. kun 

these àgàk, ak, éni, mók 
they gé, gén 

thief n. ku-kuwi; natè ki; 


nan kwal 





thigh—vexed 


NANG ANNA AN Ng a ANANG naa maan RTT TUTTI TIT ed 


thigh n. yám (rám)-ráń 

thin a. rêf, rêp, gwal 

thing n. gin 

think v. romo, gano 

thirst n. vódó 

thirsty a. mak yi rd 

this éní 

thorn n. kwòdò-kòt 

those deha, agak 

thrasing-place n. raro 

thread n. kwòro 

three adèk 

throat n. chwak 

through prep. y? 

throw v. balo, bato, weto, 
tayo, leno 


J 


A 


thunder v. maro 

thus adv. neya, kindu 
tick n. kuodo-kudt 

tickle v. gedo [ bajo 
tie v. kodo, tojo, twojo, 
tie together v. tado 

ull v. furo 


uncle n. nayo, néyo 
under prep. ta 
unite v. rebo 


vein n. rarò-rar 
verandah n. akano 





time n. chan, wan, ken 

tin n. dyòmò 

tired, to be ~ budo, fado, 
fet 

tobacco n. àtábó-átüm 

tobacco-pipe n. dak-dak 

to-day dé chan tin 

toe n. lwedo tyelo 

to-morrow duki 

tongue n. lép-lèp 

too adv. £yàu 

tool n. jame gwok 

tooth n. léjò-lék 

tooth-brush chit-chit 

toothless person owèk 

top n. wich-wat 

tortoise n. fuk-fugi 

touch v. nwalo, gajo 

towards prep. y 

toy n. gin tuk 

trade v. neawo 

trader n. jal neau 

travel v. weló 


U. 


| upon prep. kwom, wiy 


urine n. lach 


V. 


traveller n. nate wèlò 
tread on v. nono, chabo 
treat a guest geto 

tree n. yàt-yén 

tremble v. kiro 

tribe n. jur 

trickle v. kyero 

trouble v. toro 

troubled, to be ~ būdo 
true a. mók dàn 

trumpet n. kan-kant 
trunk of elephant bat-bêt 
trust v. yeyo, nado, gano 
truth n. mok dòn ; dir 

try v. fano 

tuft of birds dywak-dywak ' 
turn v. lugo, luno, tono 
turn back dogo 

twenty pyar áryàu 

twins n. chwek 

twist v. kado, kedo, meno 
twitter v. gedo 

two dryau 


of z lé 
us wa, wdn, wón 
use to v. nt 





very chàrà 
vex v. deno 


WESTERMANN, The Shilluk People. 





vexed, to be ~ budo, goto. 


chuno rach 
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victorious— wrong 
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victorious a., to be ~ yomo 


village n. pach-myer 





visit v. kemo 
voice n. chwak 


W. 





vomit v. no go 
vulture n. chór-chór 





wade v. lodo, lwoto 

wag v. tewo, yawo 

wage war v. müno 

wait v. kala bedo, chuno, 
neno 

walk v. chato 

walk around v. geng 

walk on v. yweno 

wall v. mulo 

wall n. doro-dór 

want v. dwato 

war n. lên 

warble v. gedo 

warrior n. jal lèn 

wash v. lwogo, logo 

washerman n. jal lwok 

wateh v. koro 

watch n. kwanè chan 

water n. pt, fi-fik 

waterbuck n. dnwák- 
anwaki; gyèk-gyèk 

water-lily n. tènò-tèn 

water-snake n. nol-nòli 

way n. yè-yèt 

waylayer n. jèl mot 

wax n. chal 

we wi, wan, won 

weak, to be ~ nwodo 

weather n. yómó 

weed v. fono 

week n. jem 

weep v. ywono 


ge NEU EEUU MEM niii SD STS kanman oman 


weigh v. romo 

well a. doch 

well! ard 

well n. yét-yit 

west n. (kun dwogo) wan 
odon ; kun de chan 

west-wind n. ódón 

wet, to be ~ nebo, techo 

what and 

when conj. ken 

when adv. wen, dwen 

where adv. agon, gon, 
ken, kun 

whether conj. ma, már 

which interr. and, mên, 
à ; rel. má 

while conj. kan 

whip n. dél-dél 

whisper v. mwono 

whistle v. lwijo 

white a. tàr 

white mann. dbwono-bwon 

who ê 

má, mên 


interr. dmén; rel. 

whore n. na dai chwou 

why rè, érè, kifano 

wide a. lach 

wife n. rè gòl-tyèn gól; 
chi-man 

wind n. yómó 

window n. wan wot 

wink v. gwzlo 


winnow v. kworo 

winter n. riidò 

wipe v. dimo 

wire n. wénd-wen 

wish v. dwato 

witch-doctor n. àjw)gó- 
djwòk a 

with conj. kí 

withhold v. tuònò 

within prep. yech 

wizard n. jal yat, see also 
witch-doctor 

woman n. dachd - man; 
dakan 

womb n. byèrò - byér; 
obet; gin duon 

work v. tījo, gogo; n. 
gwok 

workman n. jal gwok, 
nate gwok 

worm n. £itónó-tuón, kono, 
oywat 

worship v. lamo 

worth, to be ~ myero 

worthless a. lwen 

wound n. ken lét, kwèyò 

wrap v. kodo 

wrestle v. nako 

wring v. dwocho 

wring out v. bêjo 

write v. gwedo 

wrong n. òròk-òròk 





yard—you 30 
MMM 


x. 





yard n. kal-kali . | yes àwó .. [you pl. wi, win 
yawn v. namo yesterday dwa | [you sing. yi, yin. 
yearn. wun-ran; wan-run | yonder chinè : 
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Aba— Church 


HHIHHHIHIHHHHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIHIHIHIIIIHIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIINlNHHHIIHINIHIIIHIIINIHHIHHIHIHINNININININIHIHIHIIIIIINIIIHIHIIHININHIIII 


REGISTER. 


Aba (a man) 239 |Akole Nyakwe 237|Ari Umker XL Baumann, O. 32 


Aba Island XX Akolo 172 Atano 152 Beir L, 31 
Abaka 34 Akanyo Bako (a|Atara XLIX Bek 239 
Abijop 131 man) 148 Atbara LXI Bel (a man) 134 
Abo-Kaya 34 Akuruwar XXII,|Atong 179 Belanda LI, 31, 32, 
Abouré 43 XLII, 124, 160,| Àvikam 43 44 
Abudok 129, 131,| 164, 225 Awan (a Dinka)|Belo (a people) 169 
149, 164 Akwai Chakab LV} 231 Ber (Ber) LI, 31, 
Abu Shoka LVIII | Akwoe 178 Awarejwok 143 32, 44 
Abwong (village)30| Akwoneyor 239 |Awen 240 Beri (Beri) L. 31, 
Abyssinia 30, 35 |Akwot (king) 144,| Ayado 133, 238 32 
Abyssinians XXVII,| 239 Ayomo (a Dinka)|Bertat LVII 
153 Akwoto 239 231, 252 Black water fever 
Achetegwok 160,|Alaguiang 43 Baadi LV XXI 
225 Aleki (a man) 148 |Bachet 226, 227  |Blue Nile 35 
Acholi L, LI, 30,|Aleño (a village)|Baggara Selim Bongo LI, 10, 17, 
31, 34 168 LVI} 31, 32, 36, 38, 
Ad Dui XL, 156 |Aloa (Alwa) LV  |Bagirmi 36 44, 45 
Adefalo 179 Aluo 32 Bahr el Asraf —|Bor LI, 32, 34, 45 
Adlan LVII Alur, Aluru L, 31,} Sobat XX Bruce, J. LIII 
Adokon (village)| 32 Bahr el Jebel L |Bukedi 31 
143, 144, 176 |American Mission|Bahr Ghazal 34,|Bukyen (village) 
Adun 132 Lx I3I 152 
Adwelo 160 Amol 240 Bahr Zeraf XX, 45|Bunyoro 31 
Afyek 239 Ansar LXII, 152 |Bakedi 31 Bunyung XL 
Agodo 132, 152 Anut 133 Baker S. LVIII |Burkeneji 35 
Agok 177 Anyimo 209 Bal 237 Bwoch 160 
Agweratyep 176 |Anywak XL, 10,|Bdlak = Anywak| Bworo XL 
Agwet 238 f. Ip, 19, Id, TO] 44 Cailliaud LV 
Ajang 218, 219 30, 32, 33, 34,|Banholzer 135, 150| Cameroons 35 
Ajwogo  (villge)| 37ff.44,46,134]|.Bar 32, 44 Carson, R. LXIII 
1345175 Anono 237 Bari L, 10, 11, 12,| Chai LVI, 144, 169 


Akobo (river) 30 | Arabs XXVIL| 13, 17, 29, 35,| Chen (a village) 152 
Akol (king) 152,| XXVIILXLVIIL| 36, 38ff, 56, 57 |Chopi 31, 32 
240 II5, 129, 156 [Baro (river) 30 Church Missionary 


(dw o | — Jur 


PENA ANAN E TTT e 


Society LX f. 
Chwol (a man) 129| 131 
Cows of Nyikang|Dongola 45 
XLIV Dor = Bongo 31 
Crowther 60 Dor (a man) 153 
Dak XVII, XLIII,|.Doro 238 | 
124, 129, 130,|Dunkok 239 
131, 132, 133,|Dur (village) 132f. 
I47, I55, I57, Duwat XLI, 132, 
I59, 163, 164,| 152, 154, 156, 
167, 168, 170, 157, 167, 178 


238, 240 Dwai (a man) 132 
Dar Fung LIII Dwai 134 
Darfur LVI Eafeng 43 


Dembo LI, 31, 32|Efik 43 
Deng (a man) 154,| El Dueim XX £t. 
178, 238, 239 |Elgumi 35 
Dervishes. XXVII, | Elri LVII, 152 
LIX Emin Pasha 32 
Detim (chief) 152 |Ewe 43, 44, 49, 60 
Detwuk (a village)|Fabuchak L 
ree Fadiang XLIX, 152 


Didigo (a village)|Fadibek LI 
XLII, 129 Fadyet XLVI, LX 
Dim 157 Fadjulli LI 


DimoX LI, LI, 166f.| Fagak L 
Dingjol 144, 152,|Faggeir LI 
153 Faina XLIX 


Doleib Hill LXI,|Fawer L 


Gur (village) 134 


Fayak L Guthrie, C. B. 
Fayot L Guti 130 
Fazogli LIV Gwar 129 
Fenyidwai 151,|Hameg LVII 

178, 236 Hamitic (influence, 


Fenyikang XLII,| languages) 33, 
160, 178 48, 49, 56f, 88 
Filo 132 Hartmann, R. LIII 

Fort Sobat LIX |Haussa 88 
Fotou (village) 133} Hebrew XX, 72, 73 
Fulfulde 73, 88 Herbagi LV 
Funj LII et passim| Hofmeyer 122, 124, 
Gà 43, 44 130, 160 
Gaadi Abu Shilluk| Hollis 48, 75 
LV Hottentot 73 
Gdnat — Nuer 44 |Ibo 43 
Gang (language) L, [Ismail Pasha LVIII 
II, I2, 13, 17,|Isoama 43 
27, 30, 311, 37 ff, | Jafalu L, 31 


60 Jal (a man) 128 
Garo 159, 160 Jalo 132 
Gaya L, 31 Ja- Luo L, 31 f, 37 ff 
Ger 152 Jambo — Anywak 
Gessi LIX 30, 44 
Gezira LII, LIV,|Jebel Gule LVI 
35 [XX|Jebel Dyre — Eliri 


GeziraWad Beiker| LIV 


Dinka ` XXVIIL|Fakang 129, 134 |Giffen,Dr.XXXIIX.|Jebelein 34 
XXIX. XXXIX,|Faki Mohammed] XLVU, LXIf|Jebel Tegla = Ta- 


XLIX, 10, 11,| Kher LVII 


I35 gale LIV, LV 


12, 13, 14, 17,|Faloko (river) 159|Giffen Mrs. XXV |Johnston, Sir H. 


30, 35, 36, 37,|Famir L 

45, 46, 48, 60,|Fandikir LI 
II5, 129, 132,|Fanyikuara LI 
133, 142 Fashien LI 


Dokot 129, 1i31,|Fashoda 124, 126|Golo 45 


134, 142f, I44,| et passim 
149, 160 Fatil L 


Gok (a man) 129 21. 32955 

Gokwach (a man)|Jok 238 

7 152 Jonyang 179 

Golit 141 Ja Xi f, 129, 157 

Jur (language) LI, 

Gordon, Ch., IO, II, 17,859, 
LVII£! 31, 32, 37 ff, 44 


Kaka—Nyimo 


3 10 | 
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Kaka XX ff Kwakadwai 233 
Kakugo 132 Kwa Lek 128 
Kam 134 

Kamasia 35 Kwa-okal 124 
Kang (a man) 129 |Kwat Ker XLVI 
Kano XLI Lado 31 l 
Karamojo 35 . Lake Albert 31 
Kavirondo 31 Lake Kioga 31 
Kawa XX, Lf Lake No XX, XXI, 
Ke 155 XXII 

Kelge XL Lake Victoria 31 
Kenana Arabs Lambie Dr. 157 


XLIX |Lango L, 31f., 37ff. 
Ker 239 Latuka L 
Ker = Bahr Jebel} Lendu 34 


45 Lendaro 172 
Kerau 159 Lori 152 
Khalifa X LIX Luba 34 
Khalifa Abdallah| Zuo LI, 31f, 44 

LIX Lur L 
Khartum LVIII f.|Lwak 152 
Khor Atar XX Lwal Polkoe 233 
Khor Atulfi 165 | won 239 
Khor Filus 45, 152] Madi 34 


Kich L 

Kir (a man) 134 
Kitchener LX 
Kitching 31f, 48 
Kodok LVIII, LX 
Kolo XL, 156 
Kordofan X XVII, 


Madi-Kaya 34 
Mahdi LIX 
Mainam 134 
Makwa 156 
Malakal 128, 132 
Malaria XXI 
Malek LXI 


LIV ff. Mano 141, 220 
Ku (King) 147, 152| Marchand LIX 
Kudit 160 Masai 30, 33, 35, 


Kunama 43, 46 37, 561, 75 

Kur Wat Nedok LX |Masran Island XX 
Kwa Ajal 128 MeCreery LXIII 
Kwajeriu 239 MeLaughlin LXII 


Kwajul (161), 166 | Meinhof, C., 33,48] Nuba, 


Mek — king XLVI 
Mékyibo 43 


Kwa Obogo XLIV|Merowe LXI 


Milo (a man) 128 


Mitterrutzner 37, 
49 

Mittu 34 

Mohammed Ahmed 
LIX 

Mohammedanism 
XLV : 

Moi (king) 157, 


169f 
Mon (a man) 128 
Mongalla 31 
Moro 160 
Moru 34 
Mui (a man) 134 
Mwal 134 
Mwomo XX, 115, 
123, 130 170 
Nagdyeb XX 
Nai (a man) 171 
Nama 73 
Nandi 35, 37 
Nasser LVII, 34 
Nat — Nuer 44 
Ndorobo 33, 35 
Ngishu 35 
Nielwag XXII 
Nigu (village) 131 
Niloto-Sudanic 
group 33, 34, 35; 
36 
Niloto - Hamitic 


XLIV, UPIN re: 
17, 25, 29, 36, 
38, 45f 130, 
133, 142f, 148, 
195 
Nuer IO, 1I, 13, 14, 
16, 17, 26, 29, 
30 ff, 44f, 60, 236 
Nun XXII 
Nupe 43 
Nyabil 179 
Nyadoke (king) 142, 
143 
Nyadwai 129, 141, 
145, I75f 
Nyagir XLIX 
Nyagwado XXII 
Nyajak 214, 215 
Nyakae 155, 156 
Nyakayo XL f, 238 
Nyakwach 142,144, 
145, 160 
Nyato (a king) 175 
Nedok XLVI 
Neker (a man) 153 
Nyelwak (village) 
128, 152 
Nyelwal XLII, 
XLIII, 133, 16o 
Newa jo (village) 
138 
Nyewek (river) 164 
Ney£ro 236 
Nibado XLII, 165, 
2368 


group 33. 35, 36|Nyidwai 172 


Nimono 131 
Ninaro 176 


Nyifwa L, 31 
Nyikayo 155 


Nubian! Nyimo 142 








Nok— Wat 


AH A AA AA AA OO REE 
Nok 30, 142, 152 |Olam (a place) 164] Pobo (village) 142|Tapero roo 
Nwo-Babo (a king) | Olen 133 Port Sudan LXI [Taro 152 
EE Oloalo (a man) 163|Prophets XLIII |Tatoga 35, 37 
Nwon (a man) 129|Omal (a man) 132|Ptoemphanae LIII|Tedigo 152, 160 
(bur 131, 133 Omaro XL, 156 [Red Sea 35 Téout 44 
Obang (village) 152} Omdurman LXff  |Reinisch 195 Teso 35 
Obogi = Obogo|Omo XL f Renk 144 Tet — Shilluk 44 
y57 Omoro 157 Rol (Rohl) L, 34 |Tidrick, R. W., 97, 
Obogo (aman) 130, |Omzi (a man) 133|Roseires LVI, 144,| 99 
160 Ongwat XL 169 Tonga XX et 
Obon (a man) 133|Onogo(village) 144|Schweinfurth 31f£,| passim 
Obwo (village) 134|Oreto (a man) 131| 34, 45 Tonoro 153 
Ochamdor 164 Oryang 160 Selim Baggara Totemism 178 
Ocholo 167 Osharo XLII XLIX|Tuga (a man) 129 
Odak 132. 134,/Oshollo 130, 134 |Semitic languages|Tugo 138, 160 
160 Oshoro 160 72 Turkana 35 
Oden 134 Oshu (a man) r31|Senegambia 35 Turks XXVII, 
Odimo 44 Oshwa (a man) 164|Sennar LIII et} XXVIIL LVII, 
Odok 133 Otego 237 passim 45, 152, 1954, 
Odwojo (a village)| Otigo XLII ShakwaelShilkawi| 237 
232 Otin 157 XX Turo 159, 167 
Ogam (a man) 141|Oton 169 Shal (Chal) 1:30,|Twara 129, 134 
Ogan (a man) 134|Otono XLII 167, 240 TwiL 
Ogek 130 Otudi (village) 142|Shilkawi = Shilluk| Túi 43, 44, 60 
Ogot 134 Otyen (a man) 134| XX Twolang 168 
Ogwet (a man) 132 |O wichi (village) 131 |Shuli L, 31f Ud Diljil 156 
Ojulr59, vide Ojulo|Oyler, Rev. D.|SobatXX etpassim|Umak Ra 156 
Ojulo 166 XL. 127 Songhai 56, 57 Um Dubreka LIX 
okano XX, XLIX ff] Oyodo (a man) 132|Struck, B., LI, 31ff|Umiru 31 
Okati 134 Oyok 134 Suakin LXI Umoi 156 
Okelo 126 Palak = Anywak|Sudan  languages|Unyoro 32 
Okil 157 44 24, 26, 33,35,46, |Ungwad 156 
Okogo 133 Palo 160 48, 56 Vai 43 
Oku (a man) 132 |Pedo (a Nuer King)| Sudd XXI Wad Dakona Is- 
Okun (village) 132| 236 Sue (river) 31, 34 | land XX 
Okwa XLf, 147,|Pepwojo 160 Suk 35 i Wadi Halfa LXI 
156f, 107 Petherick 32 Sun-service XLV |Wad Medani LX 


Okwai 132  [239|Pijo 152, 160 Tabalo (village)123| Wat Mol (Maul) 
Olam (a man) 129,|Plaoui 44 Tabi LVII XL, 156 


Wajwok—Yweldit 


ELELELELELELELELELELEFLELE ANANA AN CO EL CCC CCC OO ANAA L DÈ L EET 


Wajwok (village) Wet Kwa Oket 176|Wira 34 I15, 134- 
144 Wed Agub LIII |Witor 164 Yodit 153 
Wang 132, 165 White Nile XLI,| Wu (village) 152 |Yonj 131 
Watson, Rev. A.,| 30 34f, Wubo village 131 | Yor 240 
XLXI Wij-Palo 160 Wubo (a man) 134] Yoruba 43, 44, 60 


Wau XLII ff, 130,}Winyalwal (village)! Wuro Kwa 240  |Yoyin 133 
160 (152) Yo (King) XLVI,| Yweldit 154 
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